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MY LORD, 


n 8 it is natural to have a 

H fondneſs for what has coſt. 
us much time and attention 'to 
produce, I hope your Grace. will 
torgive and endeavour to pre- 
ſerve this work from oblivion, by 
Vol. IV. A affixing 


DEDICATION, 


affixiny 0 r me orable 
ing to % Würr memo fable 
name. 

73110 e bt 


* ſhall not here Pre 


mention the illuftrious. paſſages. 17 
your life, which are Ta ee 1 
by the whole . age, and have, been. 
the ſubject of the moſt ſublime. ; 
pens; but it I could convey you | 
to poſterity | in your private cha- 


racter, and deſcribe the ſtature, 


the behaviour, and aſpect of the 
Duke of Marlborough, I queſtion | 
not but i it would fill the reader with 4 
more agrecable images, and give 
him a more delightful 8 i 
ment than what can be found i 


the following, or any other book. 


One cannot indeed, without of- » 
fence. to Rus If obſerve, that 
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ad, Nor were it 4 cir- Y 


deumſtance to be mentioned, if the 


graces And attractions of your per- 


ſon were not the only pre-eminence Z 
"Fon have above others, which is 


N= ft, almoſt, unobſerved by greater 
IK Writers.” be; MI 
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Yet how pleaſing. outs it be 
thoſe who ſhall read the ſur- 


prifing revolutions in your ſtory, 
i to be made acquainted with your 
"ordinary | life and deportment ? 
How pleaſing would it be to hear 


bo * hat the fame man, Who had 
— rried fire and ſword into the 
NI "Countries of all that had oppoſed 
25 1 e cauſe of liberty, and ſtruck a 
i- | brror into the armies of F rance, 
« | 4 | Bhi in the midſt of his high 
5 0 lation, 13 behaviour as gentle as 
[i 1 uſual in the firſt ſteps towards 
Y- A" 2 ©  preatnels? 


D Di 1 0 d. 


greatneſs ? And if it were poſlible 


to expreſs that eaſy. grandeur, 
which did at once perſuade and 
command; it would appear as 
clearly to thoſe to come, as it does 
to his contemporaries, that all the 


great events which were brought 
to pals under the conduct of ſo 


well- governed a ſpirit, were the 
bleſſings of heaven upon wiſdom 


and valour; and all which ſeem ad- 
verſe fell out by divine permiſſion, 


which we are not to ſearch into. 
You have paſſed that year of 


life wherein the moſt able and for- 
tunate captain, before your time, 
declared he had lived enough bothto 
nature and to glory; and your Grace 
may make that reflexion with 
much more juſtice. He ſpoke it 4 
after he had arrived at empire by | 
| al 


and 
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an uſurpation upon thoſe whom he 
had enſlaved; but the prince of 
Mindleheim tay rejoice in a ſove- 
reignty which was the gift of him 
uhoſe dominions he had preſerved. 
[ Glory eſtabliſhed upon the un- 


interrupted ſuccels of honourable 
| Jefigns and actions is not ſubject 


11 


to diminution; nor can any at- 


tempts prevail againſt it, but in 
the proportion which the narrow 


circuit of rumour bears to the un- 


limited extent of fame. 
We may congratulate your Grace 
not only upon your high atchieve- 
ments, but likewiſe upon the hap- 
py expiration "O14 your command, 


by which your glory is put out of 


the power of fortune: and when 


your perſon ſhall be ſo too, that 
the author and diſpoſer of all things 
K 4 may 
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| givers, and heroes, when Hs in Hs 


prayer of, 
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moſt obedient, 
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| humble Servant, 
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may place you in that higher man- ; 
ſion of bliſs and immortality which 
is prepared for good princes, law- *- 


envy of mankind, 1s 1 the hearty 
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3 252 Wedneſday, December 19, 1711. 


Erranti, Pali. mmque oculos per cuncta frrenti. 
Virg. En. 2. ver. 570. 


Exploring ev' Pry place with curious eyes, 


Mr. Sheclator, 


Am very ſorry to find by your diſcourſe upon the 

eye, that you have not thoroughly ſtudied the na- 

ture and force of that part of a beauteous face. 
Had you ever been in love, you would have ſaid ten 
thouſand things, which it ſeems did not occur to you : 
do but reflect upon the nonſenſe it makes men talk, 
the flames which it is ſaid to kindle, the tranſport it 
raiſes, the dejection it cauſes in the braveſt men; and 
if you do believe thoſe things are expreſſed to an ex- 
travagance, yet you will own, that the influence of 
it 1s very great which moves men to that extrava- 


| gance. Certain it is, that the whole ſtrength of the 


mind is ſometimes ſeated there; that a kind Jook 1 im- 
parts all, that a year's diſcourſe could give you, in one 
moment. What matters it what ſhe ſays to you? fee 

A 5 how 


| = 
/ 
115 
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15 mage e him. A beautiful eye makes ſilence 
, 4 kind eye makes contradiction an aſſent, an 

* enraged eye makes beauty deformed. This little mem- 

ber gives life to every other part about us, and I be- 
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* how ſhe Jooks—1s the Fanguage' of all who know what 
love is. When the wy Is thus ſummed up and 
ex preffed in a glance, did youZnever obſerve a ſudden 
joy wiſe in the countenance of a lover? Did you never 
ſee the attendance of years paid, over paid, in an in- 
© fant You A Sehe, and not know that the intelli- 
« 'gence of affection is catried on by the eye only; that 
guod- breeding has made the tongue falſify the heart, and 
act à part of continual conftratyr; while nature has pre- 
ſerved the eyes to herſelf, that ſhe may not be diſguiſed 
or miſrepreſented. The poor bride can give her hand, 
and ſay, I do,“ with a languiſhing air, to the man ſhe 
is obliged by cruel parents to take for mercenary rea- 
© ſons, but at the ſame time ſhe cannot look as if ſhe 
© Yoved; her che 36 full of forrow; and reluctancè ſits in 
© a tear, while the offering of the ſacrifice is perfofmed 


© in what we call the marriage ceremony. Do you never 


go to plays? Cannot you diſtinguiſh between the eyes 
of thoſe who go to ſee, from thoſe who come to be 


ſeen? 1 am a woman turned of thirty, and am on the _ 


«* obſervaticn a little; therefore if you or your correſpon- 
dent had conſulted me in your diſcourſe on the eye, I 
could have told you that the eye of Leonora is flily watch- 
* ful while it looks negligent ; ſhe looks round her with- 
< out the help of the glaſſes you fpeak of, and yet ſeems 
to be employed on objects directly before her. This 
eye is what affects chance- medley, and cn a ſudden, as 


if it attended to another thing, turns all its charms 
1 ſt an cgler. The eye of Lufitania is an inſtrument 
8 


remeditated. murder; but the defign being viſible, 
< deſtroys the execution of it; and with mach more beau- 


"0 iy than that of Leonora, it is not half ſo miſchievous. 
« 


here is a brave ſoldier's daughter in town, that by her 


* 


15 eloquen 


« lieve the ſtory of Argus implies no more than that the 


« eye is in every part, that is to ſay, every other part 
4 F 1 Eier 4 ; ; 2 
* would be mutilated, were not its force repreſented more 


© eye has been the death of more than ever her father 
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This, Sir, is a. 
d deceit, nor can. 15 70 ul obſerver be 
©, looks, even, among politicians and courtier 
1 me the. hon 


1. 
. e Lam, Wen 
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by the, eye than Rs M itſelf, But this is heathen 
Greek to thoſe aye not, conyerſed ah en 


33 n wh | 

impoſed upon "= 

Foc 1 you do 

dur to print this among your, 8 
I ſhall. in, my next make ag a preſent of ſecret hiſtory, 

by tranflating all the, next aſſembly of la- 

dies and gentlemen. te py to adorn, ſome Rlure 


Ws. © Your faithful friend, . 
5 wn Heartfree-" | 


NY Dea Mr. Sothter;” fog 
0 Tt Have a ſot of a huſband. that "Me a very ſcandalous 
« Þ life, and waſtes away his body and fortune in de- 
„ bauckeries; and is immoveable to all the ar ments 1 
can urge to him. I would gladly know whether in LI 
* ſome, caſes a cudgel may not be allowed as | 
figure of ſpeech, and whether 1 it may not be h 


7 uſed by a female orator. _ 35 
FN . «-Your humble ſervant, 


$ Barbara Crabtree.” 
od. Mr. FS | 


| Ties I am a pradiitioner in the law of ſome. 
ſtanding, and have heard many eminent plead- 
ers in my time, as. well as other eloquent ſpeakers 
of both univerſities, yet I agree with you, that 
women are better qualified to ſucceed in oratory: 
than the men, and bel; jeve this is to be reſolved into 
natural cauſes. You have mentioned only the volu- 
„ bility. of. their tongue; but what do you think ot 
« the Flent flattery of their pretty faces, and the per- 
© ſuaſion which even an inſtpid diſcourſe carries with ic 
* when flowing from beautiful lips, to Which it would 
be cruel to deny any thing? It is certain too, that 
they are poſſeſſed of ſome ſprings. of rhetoric Which 
* men want, ſuch as tears, fainting fits, and the like, 
which I have ſeen employed upon occaſion with good 
. 3 [You muſt know I am a plain man and love my 


Gee 


= money; yet I have a ſpouſe who is fo great an orator in 


A 6 6 big. 
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this way, that ſhe draws from me what ſums ſhe pleaſes. 
Every room in my houſe is furniſhed with trophies of 
her eloquence, rich cabinets, piles of china, Japan 
ſcreens, and coſtly jars; and if you were to come into my 
great parlour, you would fancy yourſelf in an India 


. warehonſe: beſides this, ſhe keeps a ſquirrel, and I 


am doubly taxed'to pay for the china he breaks. She 
15 ſeized with periodical fits about the time of the ſub- 
ſcriptions to a new opera, and is drowned in tears after 
having ſcen any woman there in finer clothes than her- 
ſelf : rheſe are arts of perſuaſion purely feminine, and 


which a tender heart cannot refit, What I would there- 


fore defire of you, is, to prevail with your friend who 


has promiſed to diſſect a female tongue, that he would 


at the ſame time give us the anatomy of a female eye, 


and explain the belag and ſluices which feed it with 


ſuch ready fupplies of moiſture ; and likewife ſhew by 
what means, if poſhble, they may be ſtopped at a rea- 
ſonable expence : or indeed, fince there is ſomething fo 
moving in the very image of weeping beauty, it would 
be worthy his art to provide, that theſe eloquent drops 
may no more be laviſhed on trifles, or employed as ſer- 
vants to their wayward wills; but reſerved for ſerious 
occaſions in life, to adorn generous pity, true pen1- 
tence, or real ſorrow. p 


'F | am, &c.“ 
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Jndlignor quicquam reprebendi, non quia cralſe 
Compeſitum, illapideut putetur, ſed quia nuper. 
| wir Hor. Ep. 2. lib. 1. ver. 75. 
I loſe my patience, and I own it too. 
When works ate cenſur'd, not as bad, but 2 
III. 2 „ ATTAIN O PE. 


| HERE is nothing which more denotes a great 


"> mine, than the abhorrenee of envy and detraction. 


This paſſion reigns more among bad poets, than among 


auy other ſet of men, 


As 
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As there are nonto more ambitiemus of fame, than thoſe 


who are converſant ii poetry, it is wery natural for ſuch 


as have not ſueceeded in it to depreciate, the works of 
thoſe ho have, For fines they cannot raiſe: themſelves 
to the reputation of their fellow-writers, chey maſt en- 
deavour to ſink it to their own pitch, if they would ſtill 


keep themſelves upon a level wih theme 1 8 dad 
Ihe greateſt wits that ever were produced in one age, 
lived together ta ſo good an underſtanding, and celebrated 


one another with ſo much generoſity, that each of them 


receives an additional luſtre from his contemporaries, and 


is more famous for having lived wich men of ſo extraor- 


dinary a genius, than if he had himſelf been the ſole 
wonder of the age. 1 need not tell my reader, that I here 
point at the reign of Auguſtus, and I believe he will be 


"= of my opinion, that neither Virgil nor Horace would 


have gained fo great a reputation in the world, had they 
not been the friends and admirers of each other. Indeed 
all the great writers of that age, for whom ſingly we 
have ſo great an eſteem, ſtand up together as vouchers 
for one another's reputation, But at the ſame time that 
Virgil was celebrated by Gallus, Propertius, Horace, 
Varius, T'ucca and Ovid, we know that Bavius and Mæ- 
vius were his declared foes and calumniators. a 
In our own country a man ſeldom ſets up for a poet, 
without attacking the reputation of all his brothers in 
the art. The ignorance of the moderns, the ſcribblers 
of the age, the decay of poetry, are the topics of de- 
traction, with which he makes his entrance into the world: 
but how much mote noble is the fame that is built on 
candour and ingenuity, according to thoſe beautiful lines 
of Sir John Denham, in his poem on Fletcher's works,! 


gut whither am I ſtray'd ? I need not raiſe 
„Trophies to thee from other men's diſpraile ; 
% Nor is thy fame on leſſer ruins built, # 6 
Nor needs thy juſter title the foul guilt 

Ot eaſtern kings, who, to ſecure their reign, 

« Muſt have their brothers, ſons, and kindred ſlain,” 


Lam ſofr to find that, an author, who is very juſtly 
eſlec med among the beſt j wiges, has admitted ſome ſtrokes 


- * 


of 


hinting fo wie 
"= N 
POPE 
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of this nature into a very ſine poem; I mean The Art of 
Criticiſm, which was publiſhed ſome months ſince, and un 
a maſter piece in ĩts kind. The obſervations follow one 
another like choſe in Horace's Art of Poetry, without that 
methodical regularity Which would have been requifite 


in 2 proſe author. They are ſome of them uncommen; 
but ſuch as the reader mnſt aſſent to, hen he ſees. them 
explained with that elegance and.perſpicuity in Which they 


are delivered,” As for thoſe which are the moſt known, 
and the moſt received, they are placed in ſo beautiful a 
light, and illuſtrated with ſuck apt alluſions, that they 
have in them all the graces of novelty, and make the 


reader, who was before acquainted with chem, {till more 


convinced of their truth and ſolidity. And here give me 
leave to mention hat Monſieur Boilean has ſo very well 
enlarged upon in the pre face to his works, that wit and 
fine writing do not confiit ſo much in. advancing things 
that are new, as in giving things that are known an 
agreeable turn. It is impoſſible fbr us, who live in the 

later ages of the world, to make obſervations in criti- 

ciſm, morality, or in any art or ſcience, which have not 
been touched upon by others. We have little elſe left us, 

but to repreſent the common ſenſe of mankind in more 


ſtrong, more beautiful, or more uncommon lights. If a 


reader examines Horace's Art of Poetry, he will find but 
very few precepts in it, which he may not meet with in. 
Ariſtotle, and which were not commonly known by all 
the poets of the Auguſtan age. His way of expreſſing 
and applying them, not his invention of them, is what 
we are chieſly to admire. | bn 


z ; 


For this reaſon I think there is nothing in the world ſo 
tireſome as the works of thoſe critics who write in a po- 
ſitive dogmatic way, without either language, genius, 
or imagination. If the reader would ſee how the beſt of 


the Latin crities writ, he may find their manner very 
beautifully deſeribed in- the characters of Horace, Petrpo- 
nius, Quintilian, and Longinus, as they are drawn in 


che eſſay of which I am now ſpeaking. ld mgm 
- Since I haye mentioned Longiuus, who in his reflexzons 
has given us the fame kind of ſublime, Which he obſerves 


in che ſeveral paſlages that occaſioned them; laune 
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take notice, chat our Engliſh author has after the ſame 
manner exemplified ſeveral of his precepts ini the very pre 


eepts themſelves. 1 ſhall produce two or three inftances 
of his kind: Speaking of the inſi pid ſmoothneſs which 
ſome readers are ſo much in love with, ne har fol- 


t0-9mol $18 yort [ 1610 10 £ u 


— verſes. 5110 


TH 


. Theſe e u nab alone "Fequire, © 

„Tho 918 the ear the open vowels tire, | [ ay 
% While exvletives their feeble aid ds join, 
Koi And ten low words oft creep in one dull line.“ 


The gaping of the vowels in the ſecond line, the exple- 
tive di in the third, and the ten monoſyllables in the 
fourth give ſuch a beauty to this paſſage, as would have 


been very much admired in an ancient poet. 


The reader 


my obſerve the following lines in the ſame vier). 


aA needleſs Alexandrine ends the ſong, 
„That like a wounded ſnake drags its ſlow length along.” 


And afterwards, 
«Tis, not enough no harſhneſs gives offence, 


The ſound muſt ſeem an echo to the ſenſe. 


Soft is the ſtrain when Zephyr gently blows, | 
« And the ſmioth ſtream in ſmoother numbers flows; 
„But when loud ſurges laſh the ſounding: ſhore, 
„The hoarſe rough verſe ſhou'd like the torrent roar, 


BR When Ajax ſtrives ſome rock's vaſt weight to throw, 


The line too labours, and the words move flow ; 


% Not ſo, when ſwift Camilla ſcours the plain, 


Flies o'er th? unbending corn, and ſkims along the 
3 BH main.“ 


The beautiful diſtich apon Aj Jax in the a lines, 
puts me in mind of a deſcription in Homer's Ody ſſey, 
which none of the crities have taken notice of. It is where 
Siſyphus is repreſented lifting his ſtone up the hill, which 


is no ſooner carried to the top of it, but it immediately 


tumbles to the bottom. This double motion of the pre 
is admitably deſeribed in the numbers of theſe verſes z; 

in the four firſt it is heaved up by ſeveral-Spondees 1 14. 
mixed with prope breathing places, and at laſt trandles 
down in a continual line of Dactyls. 


1 
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ce I urn d my eye, and as I turn'd n 

© A mournful viſion! the Siſyphian ſhade : 

«© With many a weary ſtep, and many a groan, 

Up the high hill he heaves a huge round ſtone : 

"_ The huge round. ſtone, reſulting with a bound, 

Thunders impetuous down, and imokes along the 
ground.“ Pork. 


It would be endleſs to quote verſes out of Virgil which 
have this particular kind of beauty in the numbers; but 


I may take an occaſion in a future paper to ihew ſeveral hs 


of them which have eſcaped the obſervation of others, 

I cannot. conclude this paper without taking notice 
that we have three poems in our tongue, which are of 
the ſame nature, and each of them a maſter- piece in its 
kind; the eſſay on tranſlated verſe, the eſſay on the art 
of poetry, and the eſſay upon criticiſm, 
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On love of virtue reverence attends, 
But ſenſual pleaſure in our ruin ends. 


ö MEN L conſider the falſe A eine which are 
received by the generality of the world, I am 
troubled at none more than a certain levity of 


thought, which many young women of quality have enter- 


tained, to the hazard of their characters, and the certain 


mis fortune of their lives, The firſt of the following ter- 


ters 
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| . may beſt repreſent. the:fanits I would now point ar: 


Wd the anſwer to it the«temper-of mind in a contrary” 
Haracter. 4 1 * 27 112 , 4 , : en * TY mt. 


* 1 178 225 30%, (ire KV 7% ** "FA 
My dear Harrit, 


p thou art ſhe, but oh how fallen, how changed; what" 


* + 1 oy 
* " : "ey 
$34 ſs © * * 18 * 5 


it. I an apoſtate! how loſt to all that is gay and agree- 
h able! To be married J find is to be buried alive; 1 can- 
not conceive it more difmal to be ſhur up in a vault to 
* converſe with the ſhades of my anceſtors, than to be 
carried down to an old manor-houſe in the country, and 
**onfined to the converſation of a ſober huſband and an 
b Saakward chamber-maid. For variety I ſuppoſe you 
the may entertain yourſelf with madam in her program 
ye, gown, the ſpouſe of your pariſh vicar, who has by this 
*Fime 1 am ſure well furniſhed you with receipts for 
ich making ſalves and poſſets, diſtilling cordial-waters, 
but making ſyrups, and applying poultices. 
eral HBleſt ſolitude! I wiſh thee joy, my dear, of thy loved 
_"EFctirement, which indeed you would perſuade me is ver 
tice * agreeable, and different enough from what I have here 
of deſcribed: but, child, I am afraid thy brains are a little 
its liſordered with romances and novels : after ſix months 
art marriage to hear thee talk of love, and paint the coun - 
C ry ſcenes fo ſoftly, is a little extravagant; one would 
Fink you lived the lives of ſylvan deities, or roved a- 
bs Nong the walks of paradife, like the firſt happy pair. 
w__ Put pr'ythee leave theſe whimſies, and come to town in 
prder to live and talk like other mortals. However, as I 
m extremely intereſted in your reputation, I would wil- 
* 3Þngly give you a little good adviee at your firſt appear- 
nice under the character of a married woman: it is a 
itle inſolent in me perhaps, to adviſe a matron ; but 1 
m ſo afraid you will make ſo filly a figure as a fond 
Fife, that I cannot help warning you not to appear in 
Iny public places with your huſband, and never to ſaun- 
are about St. James's Park together: if you preſume to 
am err the ring at Hyde-Park together, you are ruined for 
ek err nor muſt you take the leaſt notice of one another 
K the play- houſe or opera, unleſs you would be laughed 
—_ fora very loving couple moſt happily paired in the yoke 
jor. Vedlock. I would recommend the example of an 
5 i | a- 
ters 3 
| 3 
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„ acquaintance'of ours to your imitation; ſhe is the moſ 
negligent and faſhionable wife in che wofſd; ſhe is hardly 
ever ſeen in the ſame place 2 ie her hiſband, and if” they 
happen to meet, you wo 

gers: {he never wits heard to ame him in his abſence, 
And takes care he ſhall ghar . the'ſuBje& of any diſ- 
cobrſe ſue has a'ſhare in, I hbpe you. will propoſe 


4 
„ 


will be ſo filly to think Portia, &. Sabine and Roman 
wives much brighter examples. Lwiſh it may never come 
into your head to imitate thoſe antiquated creatures ſo 
far, as to come into public in the habit, as well as air 
of a Roman matron. Mon make already the entertain. 
ment at Mrs. Mediſh's tea- table; the fa ays, ſhe always 
thought you a diſcreet perſon, and e vali ed to manage 
a family-with admirable prudence : e dies to ſee what 
demure and ſerious airs wedlock has given you, but ſhe 
* © ſays ſhe ſhall never forgive your choice of ſo gallant : 
man as Bellamour to hk 

* huſband; it was unpardonable: you ſee, my dear, we 
6 "tk 1 oy happinefs,. and no perſon more than 


© Your humble ſervant, 


++ 4 Lydia, 


E not in pain, good 1 for my nj pp Vn 

in town; I ſhall. frequent no public places, ct 
make any: viſits where the character of a modeſt wife i 
ridiculous, As for your wild raillery on matrimony, i: 
is all hypocriſy; you, and all the handſome young wo- 
men of your acquaintance, ſhew yourſelves to no 0 
* purpoſe: than to gain a conqueſt over ſome man cf 
worth, in order to beſtow. your charms and fortune on 


. . 


; * 


ry 


« him. There is no indecency in the confeſſion, the 


deſign is modeſt and honourable, and all your affecta. 
tion cannot diſguiſe it. 

I am married, and have no e but to pleaſ 
. the man I love; he is che end of every care I have ; if 
I dreſs it is for him; if I read a poem or a play, it 15to 

gvualify myſelf ſor a converſation agreeable to his taſte: 

he is almoſt the end of my devotions; half my prayer 
are for his happineſs—I love to talk of him; and neve! 


i * hear him named but with pleaſure; and emotion. 
« an 


think them perfect ſtran· 


this lady as a pattern; though Tam very much afraid you | 


rm him to a mere ſober - 
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EY 1 am your friend, and wiſh you happineſs, but am ſorry 
rdly * to ſee by the air of your letter that there are a ſet of 
—4 1 0 Women who are got into the. common: place raillery 
. of every thing that is ſober, decent, and proper: ma- 
nee, 5 8 and d. the, Ge are the topics of people of 
ur 87 tie wit and no une deritanding. L own to you, I have 
e learned 75 vicar's wife all you tax me with; ſhe 
Fyou 5 is 4 diſcreet, ingenious, pleaſant, pious woman-; I with 
_ . ſhe had the handl: ing you and Mrs. Modiſh ;. you 
= 50 would find, if you were too free with her, ſhe. would 
75 'y ſoon make 18 9 u. 4 charming as ever you were, ſhe would 
4 a be make You. luſh, as much as if you never had been fine 
in * ladies. The vicar, madam, is ſo kind as to viſit my 
. * 1 and bis agreeable conyerſation has brought 
age I: 2 6 to enjoy many Jot ober happy hours when even I am 
hat ut out, and my dear maſter is entertained only with 
1 ſhe 4 his own thoughts. Theſe things, dear madam, will 
int 2 * be laſting ſatisfactions, when the fine ladies, and the 
ber 4 coxcombs by whom they form themſelves, are irrepara- 
99 75 885 rietous ridiculous i in old age. I am, madam, 

n Fe n 461% on 5 enen ſervant, 

it, 1 et mu zue Mary Home.” . 
yaa, 1 „Bar Me. Mees 

Fance 1 have no goodneſs in the world, and are not 
es, t 1 in earneſt in any thing you ſay that is ſerious». 
wife 1; I 45 ff. you do not ſend me a plain anſwer to this: I hap» 
ony, ii 4 pened ſome days paſt to be at the play, where during 
1p wo-” . — of performance, I could not cep my eyes off 
„ othe from a beautiful young creature who ſat juſt before me, 
nan 0 2. and who I have been fince informed has no fortune. It 
une on 4. would utterly ruin my reputation for diſcretion to marry 
n, the “ ſuch a one, and by what I can learn ſhe has a character 
affects 8 of great modeſty, ſo that there is nothing to be thought 
wy 1. on any other way. My mind has ever ſince been ſo 
o pleaſe * vholly bent on her, that I am much in danger of doing 
ave ; i 5 pay without your ſpeedy advice 
it is to to, Sir of 
is taſte: in 0 S10ES 1012414: Your wol humble ſervant. , 
praver F 
"new 1 5 am ſorry L canvot anſwer this s impatient gentleman, 
tion. '| = [dur by another. queſtion, | | 
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Dear Correſpondent, | — 
e W Ould you a to Ry other people, or r your: : 


Jer” | N 
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Landis amore tumes ? ſunt certa piacula, gue te 
Ter purt lecto poterunt recreate libello. | 
| Hor. Ep. 1. lb. 1. ver. 36. 4 


IuITAT ED. 

Know, there are rhy mes, which (freſh and freſh *P 550 
Will cure the arrant'ſt puppy of his pride. PoE. b 
£900 
H E ſoul, conſidered abſtractedly from its paſſions is 
is, of a remiſs and ſedentary nature, flow in its re- 1 
ſolves, and languifhing in its executions, The uſe there - 
fore of the paſſions 1s to ſtir it up, and to put it upon 
action, to awaken the underſtanding, to enforce the will, 
and to make the whole man more vigorous and attentive 
in the proſecution of his defigns. As this is the end of, 
the paſſions in general, ſo it 1s particularly of eee 3 
which puſhes the ſoul to ſuch actions as are apt to pro- 

cure honour and reputation to the actor. But if we carry 

our reflexions higher, we may diſcover farther ends of 
Providence in implanting this paſſion in mankind.” 4 i 
It was neceſiary for the world, that: arts ſhould be 
invented and improved, bocks written and tranſmitted 7! be 
to poſterity, nations conquered and civilized: new ſince 
the proper and genuine motives to theſe and- the like 4 
at actions, would only. influence virtuous minds; 4 
there would be but ſmall improvements in the world, 
were there not ſome common principle of action Work. 1 
ing equally with all men. And ſuch a principle is am. 
bition or a deſire of fame, by which great ende menn] [ E 
are not ſuifered to lie idle and 3 io to the public, and 9 

many vicious men, over- reached, as it were, and engag- 

ed contrary to their natural inglinations in a 240 c 
hd laudable ure af action. For we . e ob. 
il 3 J 
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ſerve, that men of the greateſt abilities are molt fred with 
ambition: and that on the contrary, mean and narrow 
minds are the leaſt actuated by it; Whether 1 it be that a 
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im deſpair of 
coming at fame, or that he has not enough range of 


thought to look but for any good! which does not more 
immediately relate to his intereſt or convenience, or that 
Providence, in the very Hane of his ſoul, would not 
ſubject him to ſuch à paſſion as would be uſeleſs to the 


p 4 world, and a torment to himſelf. 


Were not this deſire of fame very ſtrong, the diff 
culty of obtaining it, and the danger of loüng it when 
| obtained, would be ſuflicient to deter a man from ſo 
vain a purſuit. | 

How few are there who are farniſted wiah abilities 
ſufficient to recommend their actions to the admiration 
of the world, and to diſtinguiſn themſelves from the reſt 
of mankind ? Providence for the moſt part ſets us upon a 
level, and obſerves a kind of proportion in its diſpenſa- 
tion towards us. If it renders us perfect in one accom- 
pliſhment, it generally leaves us defective in another, 
and ſeems careful rather of preſerving every perſon from 
being mean and delicient in his qua ſifications, than of 
making any ſingle one eminent cr extraordinary. 

And among thoſe who are the moſt richly endowed 
by. nature, and accompliſhed by their own indaſtry, 
how few. are there, whoſe victues are not obſcurcd by the 
Ignorance, prejudice or envy of their beholders ? Some 
men cannot diſcern between a noble and a mean action: 
others are apt to attribute them to ſme falſe end or in- 
tention. z or others purpoſely miſrepreſent, or put 2 wrong 
interpretation on them. E909 

But the more to enforce this confiderinion; we may 


bee that thoſe are generally moſt unfucceſsfal in 


their purſuit after fame, who are moſt defirons of ob- 
taining it. It is Salluſt's remark upon Cato, that the 
leſs he coveted glory the more he acquired it. 

Men take an ill-natored pleaſure in crofling our incli- 
nations, and. dill e us in What our hearts are 
maſt, ſet upon. When therefore they have diſcovered 
the paſſionate deſire of fame in the ambitious- man, as 
no temper of mind is more apt 8 to ſhew itſelf, they be- 


Come 
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_ ſparin 8 reſerved in their commendations,. they . 


him the ſatisfaction of au e and Look on 


2 
their praiſes rather as a 9 6 8 
than as à tribute knee e Ut. 105 5 Aer 5 


from this natura N row. wary, in 


their: praiſes of one, wh 6 Te Lied Fa 
leſt they Mould: raiſe Him too Ri gh in his own imagina- 


tion, and by conſequence remove. nm to a SA, dif- 


tance from ves: 
But farther, this deſire & kme "naturally betra 5 the 


ambitious man into ſuch indecencies, as are le ling . ? 


A, 
to his reputation. He is ſtill afraid leſt any of. his 
actions ſhould de thrown away in private, leſt bis de- 


ſerts ſnould be concealed from 80 1 notice of the world, 


or receive any difadvantage from the reports Which 
others make of them. This often ſets him on. empty 
boaſts and oftentations of himſelf, and betrays him 1 into 
vain fantaſtical recitals of his own erformances :. his 
diſcourſe generally leans one way, and, whatever is the 
ſubje& of it, tends obliquely either to, the detr 


from others, of to the extolling of himſelf. - Vanity is 


the natural weakneſs of an ambitious man, which ex- 


poſes him to the ſecret ſcorn and derifion of thoſe he 


converſes with, and ruins the character he is ſo induſ- 


trious to advance by it. For though his actions are 


never ſo glorious, they loſe their luſtre when they are 
drawn at large, and ſet to ſhow by his own hand; and 


as the world is more apt to "find fault than to commend, 


the boaſt will probably be cenſured when the * er 
that occaſioned it is forgotten. - 
Beſides, this very deſfre of fame is looked on as a 
mearineſs and imperfection in the rear Oi character. 
A ſolid and ſubſtantial” greatneſs of ſoul looks down 


with à generous neglect on the cenſures and app lauſes of 


the multitude; and py a man beyond the little noiſe 


and ſtriſe of ton: Accordingly we find i in 8 1 
a ſecret ade and venerztion for che character of one 
Pho moves abovr us in à regular and illuſtrious courſe o 


virtue, Without regard to our good or ill opinions 


of him, to our rep aches or commendations. *A on the 5 


contrary it is uſfual for us, ' when we would” take 0 from 


Vain- 


the fame Ferry reputation of an action, to > aſcribe it to 2 
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* . lory, and defire of fame in the actor. Nor is 

90 A gar and "judy 1 * opinion of mankind ill 

Buded:? er kk 1 0 no great bravery. of 

5 to any, noble N. by ſo ſeliſn 
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in; „t fter fame — 
+4 as fm Ng 1 1 ik as are a leſſening to 
* reputation, and is itſelf looked upon as 2 weakneſs | 
le eue characters. 

= the next place, fame is eaſily loft, Md as difficult 
8 teſerved as it was at firſt to be acquired. But this 
5 tl make the when of a ng „ G 
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Deſire of fame by various ways is croſt, 
Hard to be gain'd. and eaſy to be loſt. 


HERE are many paſſions and tempers of mind 
which naturally diſpoſe us to depreſs and vilify the 
erit of one rifing in the eſteem of mankind. All thoſe 


ho made their entrance into the world with the ſame 
5 ei and were once looked on as his equals, are 
ink the fame of his merits, a reflexion on their 
wn indeſerts; and will therefore take care to reproach 
im with the ſcandal of ſome paſt action, or derogate 
om the Worth of the preſent, that. they may ſtill 
eep him on the ſame level with themſelves, The 
ke kind of conſideration often ſtirs up the envy of 
ch as were once his Tuperiars,, who think it a de- 

6 traction 
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traction from their merit to ſee another get ground ups, 8 
them and overtake them in the purſuits of glory; an 
will therefore endeavour to fink his reputation, tha 


they may the better preſerve their own. Thoſe who wen 


once his equals envy and defame him, becauſe they no 
ſee him their ſuperior; and thoſe who were once his f 
periors, becauſe they look upon him as their equal. 

But farther, a man whoſe extraordinary reputatia 
thus lifts him up to the notice and obſervation of mai 
kind, draws a multitude of eyes upon him that will naß 
rowly inſpect every part of him, conſider him nic 
in all views, and not be a little pleaſed when thi 
have taken him in the worſt and moſt diſadvantagen 5 
light. There are many who find a pleaſure in cont 
dicting the common reports of fame, and in ſpreadinfi 
abroad the weakneſſes of an exalted character. T 
publiſh their ill-natured difcoveries with a ſecret prid:8 
and applaud themſelves for the ſingularity of thei 
judgment which has ſearched deeper than others, di 
tected what the reſt of the world have overlooked, ani 


found a flaw in what the generality of mankind admire: 
Others there are, who proclaim the errors and jnfirmiti:i 


of a great man with an inward ſatisfaction and comp 


cency, if they diſcover none of the like errors ani 
infirmities in themſelves; for. while they are expoſinl 
another's weakneſſes, they are tacitly aiming at thc 


own commendations, who are not ſubje& to the lil 
infirmities, and are apt to be tranſported with a fecrWi 
kind of vanity to ſee themſelves ſuperior in ſome 
ſpects to one of a ſublime and celebrated reputation 
Nay, it very often happens, that none are more ind 


trious in publiſhing the blemiſhes of an extraordinani 


reputation, than ſuch as lie open to the ſame cenſure 
in their own characters, as either hoping to excuſe thier 
own defects by the authority of ſo high an example 


or raiſing an 1maginary applauſe to themſelves for 1. 


ſembling a perſon of an exalted reputation, though i 


the blameable parts of his character. If all theſe ſecm . 


ſprings of detraction fail, yet very often a vain oſten. 


tation of wit ſets a man on attacking an eſtabliſhe 
 yame, and ſacrificing it to the mwth and laughte 


of thoſe about him. A fatize or a libel on one of tit 
"x commot 
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common ſtamp, never meets with that reception and 
approbation among its readers as what 1s aimed at a 

{on whoſe merit pl: ices him upon an eminence, and 
gives him a more conſpicuous ſigure among men. Whe- 

her it be that we think it ſhews greater art to expoſe 
r turn to ridicule a man whoſe character ſeems ſo 
improper a ſubjea for it, or that we are pleaſed by 
ſome implicit kind of revenge to fee him taken? down 
and humoled in his reputation, and iu ſome meaſure 
reduced to our own” r2nk, who had to far raiſed himſelf 
above us in the reports and opinions of mankind. 

Thus we ſee how many dark and intricate motives 
there are to detraction and defamat ag and how many 
malicious ſpies are 5 into the actions of a gieat 
man, who is not, always, the beſt prepar. el for ſo narrow 
an inſpection. For wel may generally ohferve, that our 
admiration of a famous man lem: a pen our nearer ac- 
quaintance with him: and that ſeldom hear the de- 
ſcription of a celebrated e wiinout a catalogue of 
ſome notorious weakneſtes and infirmities. The reaton 
may be, becauſe any little ſlip is more conſpicuous 
and abſerrable in his conduct than in «n2ther's, as 
it is not of a piece with the reſt of his character, or 
becauſe it is impoſſible for a man at the ſame time to 
be attentive to the more important part of his life, and 
to keep a watchfal eye over all the inconiiderable cir- 
cumitances of his behaviour and . on; or be- 
cauſe, as we have before obſerved, 
mind which inclines us to a deſire of 
betrays us into ſuch . ang unwarineſſes as are not 
incident to men of a contrary difpofttion. 

i 

After all it muſt be con oy that a noble and trium- 
phant merit often breaks through and diſfipates theſe 
little -ſpots and ſullies in its reputation; bat if by .2 
miſtaken . after fame, er through human infir- 
mity, any lalſe ſtep be made in the more momenious 
concerns of life, the whole ſcheme of ambicieus de ftp ris 
is broken and diſappointe d. The {mallei 
blemiſhes may die away and diſappear Amid tic 
brightneſs that ſurrounds them; but a blot of a Corner 
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to preſerve a great name, when he that has acquire: i: 
is 6 obnoxious to ſuch little weakneſſes and infirmitie; 
as are no {mall dimigution to it when diſcovered, eſpe- Wh 
cially when they are ſo induftrioufly proclaimed, and 
aggravated by ſuch as were once his ſuperiors or equal; 
by fuch as would ſet to ſhew their judgment or their? 
wit, and by ſuch as are guilty or innocent of the ſame M 
flips or miſconducts in their own behavicur ? 5 

But were there none of theſe diſpoſitions in others 
to cenſure a famous man, nor any ſuch miſcarriages in 


keeping op his reputation in all its height and ſplendor, i 
There mutt be always a noble train of actions to pre- 

ſerve his fame in life and motion. For when it is once 

at a ſtand, it naturally flags and languiſhes. Admiration WR 
is a very ſhort-hved paſſion, that immediately decavs WW 
upon growing familiar with its object, unleſs it be fill 
fed with freſh diicoveries, and kept alive by a new 
perpetual ſucceſſion of miracles rifing up to its view, 
And even the greateſt actions of a celebrated perſon la- 
bour under this difadvaniage, that however ſurpriſing 


what are expected from him; but on the contrary, if 
they fall any thing below the opinion that is conceived 
of him, though they might raiſe the reputation of ang» 

ther, they are a diminution to his. | 
One would think there ſhould be ſomething won- 
derfully pleaſing in the poſſeſſion of fame, that, not- 
withſtanding all theſe mortifying conſiderations, can 
engage a man in fo deſperate a purſuit; and yet if we 
conſider the littie happineſs that attends a great cha- 
racter, and the multituce of diſquietudes to which the 
deſire of it ſubjects an ambitious mind, one would be 
ſtill the more ſurpriſed to ſee ſo many reſtleſs candidates 
Ambition raiſes a ſecret tumult in the ſoul, it in- 
flames the mind, and puts it into a violent hurry of 
thought: 1t. is ftil! reaching after an empty imaginary 
good, that has not in it the power to abate or ſatisfy it. 
Moſt other things we long for can allay the cravings of 
their proper ſenſe, and for a while ſet the appetite at 
reſt: but fame is a gocd fo wholly foreign to our ne- 
We | Lurc?, 
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tures, that we have no faculty in the ſoul adapted to 
it, nor any organ in the body to relith it; an object 
of deſire placed out of the poſſihility of fruition, It 
may indeed fill the mind for a while with a giddy kind 


of pleaſure, but it is ſuch a pleaſure as makes a man 


reſtleſs and uneaſy under it; and which does not fo 
much ſatisfy the preſent thirſt, as it excites freſh deſires, 
and ſets the ſoul on new enterpriſes. For how few am- 
bitious men are there, who have got as. much fame as 
they deſired, and whoſe thirſt after it has not been as 
eager in the very height of their reputation, as it was 
before they became known and eminent among men ? 
There is not any circumſtance in Cæſar's character 
which gives me a greater idea of him, than a ſaying 
which Cicero tells us he frequently made uſe of in Pri- 
vate converſation, That he was ſatisfied with his ſhare 
&* of life and fame.“ Se ſatis wel ad naturam, wel ad glo- 
riam vixiſe. Many indeed have given over their purſuits 


after fame, but that has proceeded either from the diſap- 


pointments they have met in it, or from their experience 
of the little pleaſure which attends it, or from the better 
informations or natural coldneſs of old age; bat ſeldom 
from a full ſatisfaction and acquieſcence in their preſent 
enjoyments of 1t, 

Nor is fame only unſatisfying in itſelf, but the de- 
fre of it lays us open to many accidental troubles which 
thoſe are free from who have not ſuch a tender regard 
for it. How often is the ambitions man caſt down and 
diſappointed, if he receives no praiſe where he expected 
it? Nay how often is he mortified with the very praiſes 
he receives, if they do not riſe fo high as he thinks they 
ooght, which they ſeldom do unleſs increaſed by flat- 
tery, ſince few men have ſo good an opinion of us as we 
have of ourſelves ? But if the ambi:ious man can be fo 
much grieved even with praiſe itſelf, how will he be 
able to bear up under ſcandal and defamation ? For the 
ſame temper of mind which makes him deſire lame, 
makes him hate reproach. If he can be tranſported 
with the extraordinary praiſes of men, he will be as 
much dejected by their cenſures. How little therefore 
is the happineſs of an ambitious man, who gives every 
one a dominion over it, who thus ſubjects himſelf to 

B 2 the 
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the good or ill ſpeeches of others, and puts it in the 
power of every malicious tongue to throw him into a 8 
fit of melancholy „and deſtroy his natural reft and repo 
of mind? eſpecially when we conſider that the world i; 
more apt to cenſure than applaud, and himſelf fuller of 
imperfections than virtues. 

We may farther obſerve, that ſuch a man will be more 
grieved for the loſs of fame, than he could have been 
pleaſed with the enjoyment of it. For though the pre. 
ſence of this imaginary geod cannot make us happy, 
the abſence of it may make us miſerable; becauſe in 
the enjoyment of an object we only find that ſhare o: 
pleaſure which it is c capable of givi ing us, but in the Jo 5 
of it we do not proportion our grief to the real value it 
bears, but to the value our fancies and imaginations ſet 
upon it. 5 

So inconſiderable is the ſatisfaction that fame belong I 
along with it, and fo great the diſquietudes to wh: TY 
it makes us liable. The defire of it ſtirs up very un- 
eaſy motions in the mind, and is rather inflamed than 
ſatisfied by the preſence of the thing defired. The en- £ 
joyment of it brings but very little pleaſure, though 
the loſs or want of it be very ſenſible and afflicting W 
and even this little happineſs is ſo very precarious, that 4 
it wholly depends on the will of others. We are not 
only tortured by the reproaches which are offered us, i 
but are diſappointed by the filence of men when it is 
unexpected ; and humbled cven by their praiſes. C 
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he 1os HAT I might not loſe myſelf upon a ſubje& of 


alue it ſo great extent as that of fame, I have treated 
ons ſct it in a particular order and method. I have firſt of all 
conſidered the reaſons why providence may have implant- 
brings ed in our mind {ſuch a principle of action. I have in 
which wle next place ſhewn from many confiderations, firſt, that 
y un- fame is a thing difficult to be obtained, and eaſily loft ; 
d than ſecondly, that it brings the ambitious man very little 
he en- happineſs, but ſubjects him to much uneaſineſs and diſ- 
houghſatisfadion. I ſhall in the laſt place ſhew, that it hinders 
Cting ; us from obtaining an end which we have abilities to ac- 
„ that quire, and which is accompanied with fulneſs of ſatis- 
re not faction. I need not tell my reader, that I mean by this 
ed us, end that happineſs which is reſerved for us in another 
mit ie world, which every one has abilities to procure, and 
C FX which will bring along with it“ fulneſs of joy and plea- 
(4 ſures for evermore.”” | | 
Hao the purſuit after fame may hinder us in the at- 
tainment of this great end, I ſhall leave the reader to 
collect from the three following conſiderations, 
8 ' Firſt, Becauſe the ſtrong defire of fame breeds ſeve- 
ral vicious habits in the mind. | 
9 Secondly, Becauſe many of thoſe actions, which are 
HF :pt to procure fame, are not in their nature conducive 


to this our ultimate happineſs. 

Thirdly, Becauſe if we ſhould allow the ſame actions 
to be the proper inſtruments, both of acquiring fame, 
and of procuring this happineſs, they would neverthe- 
leſs fail in the attainment of this laſt end, if they pro- 
coeeded from a deſire of the firſt. 
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the goed or ill ſpeeches of others, and puts it in the 
power of every malicious tongue to throw him into à 


fit of melancholy, and deſtroy his natural reſt and repoſe | 


þ 
5 
5 


of mind? eſpecially when we conſider that the world i, be 
more apt to cenſure than applaud, and himſelf fuller of | 


imperietions than virtues. 


We may farther obſerve, that ſuch a man will be more 5 


grieved for the loſs of fame, than he could have bcen 
pleaſed with the enjoyment of it, For though the pre- 


ſence of this imaginary good cannot make us happy, 


the abſence of it may make us miſerable ; ; becauſe in 
the enjoyment of an object we only find that ſhare f 


pleature which it is capable of giving us, but in the Jo's 


of it we do not proportion our grief to the real value it 
bears, but to the value our fancies and 1 imaginations ſc: Þ 


upon it. 

80 inconſiderable is the ſatisfa Aion that fame brings 
along with it, and fo great the diſquietudes to wh; ch 
it makes us liable. The defire of it ſtirs up very un- 


eaſy motions in the mind, and is rather inflamed than 


ſatisſied by the preſence of the thing deſired. The en- 
joyment of it brings but very little pleafure, though 
the loſs or want of it be very ſenſible and afflicting; 


and even this little happineſs is ſo very precarious, that 2 


it wholly depends on the will of others. We are not 
only tortured by the reproaches which are offered us, 
but are difappointed by the filence of men when 1t 15 
une:peRed ; and humbled even by their praiſes. C 
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No ſlumber ſeals the eve of Providence, 
Preſent to ev'ry aGion we commence, 


HAT I might not loſe myſelf upon a ſubje& of 
ſo great extent as that of fame, 1 have treated 
it in a particular order and method. I have firſt of all 
conſidered the reaſons why providence may have implant- 
ed in our mind ſuch a principle of action. I have in 
the next place ſhewn from many conſiderations, firſt, that 
fame is a thing difficult to be obtained, and eaſily loſt; 
ſecondly, that it brings the ambitious man very little 
happineſs, but ſubjects him to much uneaſineſs and diſ- 
ſatisfaction, I ſhall in the laſt place ſhew, that it hinders 
us from obtaining an end which we h.ve abilities to ac- 
uire, and which is accompanied with fulnéſs of ſatis- 
— I need not tell my reader, that ] mean by this 
end that happineſs which 1s reſerved for us in another 
world, which every one has abilities to procure, and 
which will bring along with it“ fulneſs of joy and plea- 
&« ſures for evermore.” | 
How the purſuit after fame may hinder us in the at- 
tainment of this great end, I ſhall leave the reader to 
collect from the three following conſiderations. 
Firſt, Becauſe the ſtrong defire of fame breeds ſeve- 
ral vicious habits in the mind. Ws | 
Secondly, Becauſe many of thoſe actions, which are 
apt to procure fame, are not in their nature conducive 
to this our ultimate happineſs. 15 
Thirdly, Becauſe if we ſhould allow the ſame actions 
to be the proper inſtruments, both of acquiring fame, 
and of procuring this happineſs, they would neverthe- 
leſs fail in the attainment of this laſt end, if they pro- 
ceeded from a defire of the firſt. | 
. 3 
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Theſe three propoſitions are ſelf-evident to thoſe 
wha are verſed in ſpeculations of morality. For winch 
reaſon I ſhall not enlarge upon them, but proceed to a 
point of the fame natuie,, which may open to us a more 
uncommon field of ſpeculation. | 

From what, has been already obſerved, I think we 
may make a natural coneluſton, that it is the greateſt 
folly to ſeek the praiſe or approbation of any being, be- 
ſides the Supreme, and that for theſe two reaſuns ; be- 
cauſe no other being can make a right judgment of us, 
and eſteem us accorytng to our merits; and becauſe we 
can procure ng contderable benefit or advantage from 
the ellcem and approbation of any other being. 


In the firſt place, no other being can make a right 


judgment of us, and eſteem us according to our merits, 
Created beings fee nothing but our outſide, and can 
therefore only frame a judgment of us from our exte- 
rior actions and behaviour ; but how unfit theſe are to 
give us a right notion of each other's perſections, may 
appear from ſeveral conſiderations, 'Theie are many 
virtues, which in their own nature are incapable of any 
outward repreſentation: many filent perfeétions in the 
foul of a good man, which are great ornaments to hu- 
man nature, but not able to diſcover themſelves to the 
Knowledge of others; they are tranſakted in private, 
withaut noiſe or ſhow, ang are only vilible to the great 
ſcarcher of hearts, What zctiens can expreſs the intize 
pulity of thought Which reines and ſanctifies a virtuous 
man? That ſecret reſt and contentedneſs of mind, which 
gives him a perfect enjoy ment of his preſent condition ? 
that inward pleaſure and complacency which he feels 


in doing good ? that delight and ſatisfaction which he 


takes in the proſperity and happineſs of another? theſe 
and the like virtues are the hidden beauties of a ſoul, 


the ſecret graces which cannot be difcovered by a mor- 


tal eye, but make the ſoul lovely and precious in his 
fight, from whom no ſecrets ave concealed. Again, 
there. are many virtues which want an opportunity of 
exerting, and ſhewing themſelves in actions. Every vir- 


tue requires time and place, a proper object and a fit 


con juncture of circumſtances, for the due exerciſe of it. 
Al 


ate of poverty obſcures all the viztues of liberality 


and 
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thoſe and munificenee. The patience and fortitude of a. 
nich martyr or confeſſor lie concealed in the flouriſhing times 
to a Mor Chriſtianity. Some virtues are only ſeen in affliction, 
more and ſome in proſperity; ſome in a private, and others 
in a public capacity. But the great Sovereign of the 
© We World beholds every perfection in its obſcurity, and 
ateſt pat only ſees what we do, but what we would do. He 
de- Liews our behaviour in every concurrence of affairs, and 
be- es us engaged in all the poſſibilities of action. He 
us, diſcovers the martyr and confeſſor without the trial of 
2255 flames and tortures, and will hereafter intitle many to 
om 


the reward of actions, which they had never the oppor- 
tunity of performing. Another reaſon why men can- 
not form a right judgment of us is, becauſe the ſame 
actions may be aimed at different ends, and ariſe from 
quite contrary principles. Actions are of ſo mixt a nature 
and ſo full of circumſtances, that as men pry into them 
more or leſs, or obſerve ſome parts more than others, 
they talte different hints, and put contrary 1nterpreta- 
tions on them; ſo that the ſame actions may repreſent a 
man as hypocritical and deſigning to one, which make 
bim appear a ſaint or hero to another. He therefore 
wao looks upon the ſoul through its outward actions, 
oiten fees it through a deceitful medium, which is apt to 
ciſcolour and pervert the object: fo that on this ac- 
count alſo, He is the only proper judge of our perfec- 
tions, who does not gueſs at the ſincerity of our inten- 
tions from the goodnefs of our actions, but weighs the 
goodneſs of our actions by the ſincerity of our inten- 
tions. | | | 
But further; it is impoſſible for outward actions to 
repreſent the perfections of the ſoul, becauſe they can 
never ſhew the ftrength of .thoſe principles from whence 
they proceed. They are not adequate expreſſions of 
our virtues, and can only ſhew us what habits are in 
tne ſoul, without diſcovering the degree and perfec- 
tion of ſuch habits. They are at beſt but weak reſem- 
blances of our intentions, faint and imperfect copies 
that may acquaint us with the general deſign, but can 
never expreſs the beauty and life of the original. But 
the great Judge of all the earth knows every different 
Rate and degree of human improvement, Roch thoſe 
als 4 weak. 


— — 
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Leak ſtirrings and tendencies of the will which have 
80 vet formed themſelves into regular purpoſes and 
deugns, to the laſt intire finiſhing and conſummation of 
2 good habit. He beholds the firit imperfect rudiments 
of a virtue in the ſoul, and keeps a watchful eye over 
it in all its progreſs, until it has received every grace 
is capable of, and appears in its full beauty and per- 
feion, Thus we ſee that none but the ſupreme Being 
can eſteem us according to our proper merits, ſince all 
others mull Judge of us from our outward actions; which 
can never give them a juſt efimate of us, Gace there 
are many perfections of a man which are not capable 
of appearing in actions; many which, allowing no na- 
tural incapacity of ſhewing themſelves, want an oppor- 
tunity of doing it; or, ſhould they all meet with an op- 
portunity of appearing by actions, yet thoſe actions may 
be miſinterpreted, and applied to wrong principles; or 
tough they plainly diſcovered the principles from 
hence they proceeded, they could never ſliew the de- 
gree, trength, and perfection of thoſe principles. 

And as the ſupreme Being is the only proper judge of 


bur perfections, ſo is he the only fit rewarder of them. 


his is a Conſideration that comes home to our intereſt, 
as the other adapts itſelf to our ambition. And what 
could the molt aſpiring, or the moſt ſelfiſn man deſire 
more, where he to form the notion of a being to whom 
he would recommend himſelf, than ſuch a knowledge 
as can diſcover the leaſt appearance of perfection in 
him, and ſuch a goodneſs as will proportion a reward 


(0 11 


tame this way; and that he may propoſe to himſelf a 
fame worthy of his ambition, let him conſider that if 
he employs his abilities to the beſt advantage, the time 


wil come when the ſupreme Governor of the world, 


the preat Judge of mankind, who fees every degree of 

erfeclion” in others, and poſſeſſes all poſſible perfec- 
tion in himſelf, ſhall prociaim his worth before men 
and angels, and Pronounce:; to him in the preſence of 
the whole creation that beſt and molt ſignificant of ap- 
plauſes, Wel! done, thou OOO and taithful ſervant, 
«« center thou into thy Maſter's joy.“ C 


Let the ambitious man t! herefore turn all his defre of 
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1 LE ASURE and recreation of one kind or other 
2 0 are abſolutely neceſſary to reheve our minds and 
1 bodies from too conſtant atttention and labour: 
XZ where therefore public diverſions are tolerated, it be- 
EE thoves perſons of diſtinction, with their power and ex- 
XX ample, to preſide over them in ſuch a manner as to 
XX check any thing that tends to the corruption of man- 
ners, or which is too mean or trivial for the entertain- 
ment of reaſonable creatures. As to the diverſions of 
this kind in this town, we owe them to the arts of poe- 
try and muſic: my ovn private opinion, with relation 
do ſuch recreations, I have heretofore given with all the 
flrankneſs imaginable; what concerns thoſe arts at pre- 
ſent the reader ſhall have from my correſpondents. 
Tue firſt of the letters with which I acquit myſelf for 


this day, is written by one who propoſes to improve 
our entertainments of dramatic poetry, and the other 
comes from three perſons, who, as ſoon as named, will 
be thought capable of advancing the preſent ſtate of 
muſic. | 


Mr. Spectator, 


. | Am conſiderably obliged to you for your {pw&dy 
« 4 publication of my laſt in your's of the 13th inſtant, 
© and am in no ſmall hopes of being ſettled in the poſt 
* of comptroller of the cries, Of all the objections [ hare. 
* hearkened after in public coffee-houſes, there is but 
« one that ſeems to carry any weight with it, viz. That 
* ſuch a poſt would come too near the nature of a mono- 
poly. Now, Sir, becauſe I would have all forts of 
people made eaſy, and being willing to have more 
ſtrings than one to my bow; in caſe that of comptroller 
* ſhould fail me, I have ſince formed another project, 
* Which being grounded on the dividirg ef a prefont 

| 5 monopoly, 
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monopoly, I hope will give the public an equivalent 
to their full content. You know, Sir, it is allowed 
that the buſineſs of the ſage is, as the Latin has it, 
Now there being but 
one dramatic theatre licenſed for the delight and pro- 
fit of this extenſive metropolis, I do humble propoſe, 


for the convenience of ſuch of its inhabitants as are 


too diſtant from Covent-Garden, that another Theatre 
of Eaſe may be ereQed in ſome fpacious part of the 
city; and that the direction thereof may be made 
a franchiſe in fee to me, and my heirs fn ever. And 
that the town may have no jealouſy of my ever com- 
ing to an union with the ſet of actors now in being, 
I do further propoſe to conſtitute for my deputy my 
near kinſman and adventurer, Kit Crotchet, whoſe long 


experience and improvements in thoſe affairs need no 


recommendation. It was obvious to every ſpectator 
what a quite different foot the ſtage was upon during 
his government; and had he not been bolted out of 


his trap-doors, his garriſon might have held out for 


ever, he having by long pains and perſeverance ar- 
rived at the art of making his army fight without pay 
I muſt confeſs it with a melancholy 
amazement, I ſee ſo wonderſul a genius laid aſide, 
and the late ſlaves of the ſtage now become its maſ- 
ters, dunces that will be ſure to ſuppreſs all thea- 


trical entertainments and activities that they are not 


able themſelves to ſhine in! | 

* Every man that goes to a play is not obliged to 
have either wit or underſtanding ; and I infiſt upon it, 
that all who go there Should ſec ſomething which may 
improve them in a way of which they are capable. In 
ſhort, Sir, 1 would have ſomething done as well as ſaid 
on the ſtage. A man may have an active body, though 
he has not a quick conception; for the imitation 
therefore of fuch as are, as I may ſo ſpeak, corporeal 
wits or nimble fell.vis, I would fain afk any of the 


preſent miſmanagers, why ſhould not rope-dancers, 


vaulters, tumblers, ladder-walkers, and poſture-maſ- 
ters appear again on our, tage? After ſuch a repre- 
ſentation, a five-bar gate would be leaped with a 


hunting. 


better grace next time any of the audience went a 
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F „hunting. Sir, theſe things cry aloud for reformation, 
and fall properly under the province of Speator Ge- 
EZ « neral; bat how indeed ſhonld it be otherwiſe, while 
—Z « fellows, that for twenty years together were never paid 

but as their maſter was in the humour, now preſume 
d co pay others more than ever they had in their lives; 
and in contempt of the practice of perſons of condition, 
” « have the infolence to owe no tradeſman a farthing at 
the end of the week. Sir, all I propoſe is the public 


good; for no one can imagine I ſhall ever pet a private 


© < ſhilling by it: therefore J hope you will recommend 
this matter in one of your this week's papers, and de— 


« fire when my houſe opens you will accept the liberty of 
it for the trouble you have received from, Sir, 


P. S. I have aſſurances 
that the trunk-maker 
will declare for us. 


© Your humble ſervant, 
© Ralph Crotchet.“ 
Mr. Spectator, 


6 E whoſe names are ſubſcribed, think you the 
.< propereſt perſon to ſignify what we have to 


© offer the town in behalf of ourſelves, and the art 
which we profeſs, muſic. We conceive hopes of your 
« favour ſrom the ſpeculations on the millakes which the 
« town run into with regard to their pleafure of this 
© kind; and believing your method of judging is, that 
you conſider muſic only valuable, as it is agreeable to, 
* and heightens the purpoſe of poetry, we conſent that 
« that is nct only the true way of relithing that pleaſure, 
© but alſo that without it a compoſure of mulic is the 
« ſame thing as a poem, where all the rules of poetical 
numbers are obſerved, though the words have no ſenſe 
or meaning; to fay it ſhorter, mere muſical ſouncs. 
© are in our art no other than nonſenſe verſes are in 
poetry. Muſic therefore is to aggravate what is in- 
tende by poetry; it muſt always have ſome paſſion 
cr ſentiment to expreſs, or clſe vioiins, voices, or any 
other organs of found, afford an entertainmer. very 
little above the rattles of children. It was from this 
opinion of the matter, that when Mr. Clayton had 
© finiſhed his ſtudies in Italv, ar d brought over the * 
B 6 "70 
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„of Arſinöe, that Mr. Haym and Mr. Dieupart, who 
had the honour to be well known and received among 
the nobility and gentry, were zealouſly inclined to 
aſift, by their ſolicitauons, in introducing ſo elegant 
an entertainment as the Italian muſic grafted upon 
Engliſh poetry. For this end Mr. Dieupart and Mr. 
Haym, according to their ſeveral opportunities, pro- 

moted the introduction of Arſinöe, and did it to the 
beſt advantage ſo great a novelty would allow. It is 
not proper to trouble you with particulars of the Jult 
complaints we all of us have to make; but ſo it is, 

that without regard to our obliging pains, we are all 
equally ſet gude in the preient opera. Our appli- 
cation theieiore to you is only to inſert this letter in 
our papers, that the town may know we have all 
three joined together to make entertainments of 
muſic for the future at Mr. Clayton's houſe in York- 
buildings. What we promiſe ourſelves, is, to make 
ſubſcription of two guineas, for eight times; and 
that the enter ainment, wich the names of the authors 


of the poetry, may be printed, to be ſold in the 


— 
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vocal as well as the inſtrumental muſic for each 
the moncy to be paid at the receipt of the 
at Mr. Charles Lillie's. It will, we hope, 
Sir, be eaſily allowed, that we are ca pable of under- 
taking to exhibit by our joint force and different qua- 
ifcations all that can be done in muſic : but leſt you 
ſhould think fo dry a thing as an account of our pro- 
poſal ſhould be a matter unworthy 1 your paper, which 
generally contains ſomething ef pu blic vic; give us 


leave to ſay, that favouring our deßgn is no leſs than 
reviving an art, which r ns to ruin by the utmoſt 
arbariſm under an aflectation of knon ledge. Wie 
aim at eſtabliſhing. ſome ſettled notions of what is 
muſic, at recovering from neglect and want very 
many pn who depend upon it, at making all 


er 7, EQ 


who pretend to ſucceed in En gland 0 
nie languabe of it as we ourſelves have d- one, 
and not be ſo infolent as to expect a whole na- 
tic h, a rained a d learned nation, ſhould 
« 'carn. theirts. II a word, Mr. Spedtater, with all 


Celerence end humility, we Nope to behave ourſelves 
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houſe, with an account of the ſeveral authors of the 
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in this undertaking in ſuch a manner, that all Engliſh 
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long 1 men who have any kill in muſic may be furthered in 

1 to ir hr their profit or diverſion by what new things we 

gant wan produce; never pretending to ſurpaſs others, or 

pon PRE. rting that any thing which is a ſcience is not attain- 

Mr. able by all men of all nations who have proper genius 

pro- er it; we ſay, Sir, what we hope for is not expected 
the "Will arrive to us by contemning others, but through 

t is Wc utmoſt diligence recommending ourſelves, 

ny 2 We are, Sir, 

all * Your moſt humble ſervants, 

pli- MY * 'Thomas Clayton. 

in * Nicolino Haym. 
1 l Charles Dieupart.? 
0 

k- . 

ake | | 5 

and 

hors 2359 Thurſday, December 27. 

the 8 

the * 

ach ces honeſtum off, & quod honeſtum eff dect. Tull. 
1 -— 

me er is becoming is honourable, and what is honour- 

pe, ole is becoming. 

der- | | 

jua- A "HERE are ſome things which cannot come under 

you certain rules, but which one would think could not 

pro- chem. Of this kind are outward civilities and ſa— 

nich in. Theſe one would imagine might be regulated 

us cy man's common ſenſe, without the help of an 

han _ to; but chat which we call common ſenſe ſuffers 

noſt hat word ; for it ſometimes implies no more than 

We W faculty Which is common to all men, but ſometimes 

© 18 right reaſon, and what all men ſhould conſent to. 

'ery = latter accepiation of the phraſe, it is no great 
all ==: people err ſo much againſt it, ſince it is not 
0 one who is poſteſſzd of it, and there are fewer, 

ne, WP ok common rules and faſhions, dare obey its 
na- tes. As to {alutations, which I was about to talk 

to lobſerve, as I ſtroll about town, there are great 
all lies committed wich regard to this particular, 

Ives Day | You 
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You ſhall ſometimes ſee a man begin the offer of a ſaly. 
tation, and obſerve a forbidding air, or eſcaping eye, in 
the perſon he is going to ſalute, and top ſhort in the pole 
of his neck. This in the perſon who believed he could 
do it with a good grace, and was refuſed the opportunity, 
15 juſtly reſented with a coldneſs the whole enſuing ſeaſon, 
Your great beauties, people in much favour, or by any 
means or for any purpoſe over-flattered, are apt to practiſe 
this, which one may call the preventing aſpe&, and throy 


their attention another way, left they ſhould: confer a bay 


or a courteſy upon a perſon who might not appear to de. 


ſerve that dignity. Others you ſhall find ſo obſequious, 


and fo very courteous, as there is no eſcaping their fa. 
vours of this kind. Of this fort may be a man who is 
in the fifth or fixth degree of favour with a miniſter; 
this good creature is reſolved to ſhew the world, that 
great honours cannot at all change his manners; he 1; 


the ſame civil perſon he ever was; he will venture his 


neck to bow ont of a coach in full ſpeed, at once, to 
ſhew he is full of buſineſs, and yet is not fo taken up as 
to forget his old friend. With a man who is not ſo wel 
formed for courtſhip and elegant behaviour, ſuch a gen- 
tleman as this ſeldom finds his account in the return of 
his compliments, but he will fill go on, for he is in his 
own way, and mult not omit; let the neglect fall on 
8 fide, or where it will, his buſineſs is ſtill to be well. 
red to the end. I think I have read, in one of our 
Engliſh comedies, a deſcription of a fellow that affected 
knowing every body, and for want of judgment in time 
and place, would bow and ſmile in the face of a judge 
ſitting in the court, would fit in an oppoſite gallery and 
ſmile in the miniſter's face as he came up into the pulp, 
and nod as if he alluded to ſome familiarities between 
them in another place. But now I happeg to ſpeak « 
ſalutation at church, I muſt take notice that ſeveral d 
my correſpondents have importuned me to conſider that 
ſubject, and ſettle the point of decorum in that partie 

„ | 
I do not pretend to be the beſt courtier in the worl, 
but I have often on public occaſions thought it a ve!) 
great abſurdity in the company (during the royal pie. 
ſence) to exchange ſalutations from all parts of the roo 
| | Wel 
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a ſalv. When certainly common ſenſe ſhould ſuggeſt, that all re- 
eye, in Nds at that time ſhould be engaged, and cannot be di- 
the pole Wy Fc rted to any other object, without diſreſpect to the ſo- 
e could reign. But as to the complaint of my correſpondents, 
rtunity, i is not to be imagined what offence ſome of them take 
- ſeaſon, Wk the cuſtom of ſaluting in places of worſhip. I have a 
by any *: ry angry letter from a lady, who tells me of one of her 
practiſe Wikquaintance, who, out of mere pride and a pretence to 
d throv te rude, takes upon her to veturn no civilities done to 
er a boy er in time of divine ſervice, and is the moſt religious 
r to de. Woman for no other reaſon but to appear a woman of the 


2quious, Weſt quality in the church. This abſurd cuſtom had better 
heir fa. aboliſhed than retained, 1f it were but to prevent evils 
who i; no higher a nature than this is; but I am informed of 
ainiſter; Wjections much mare conſiderable: a diffenter of rank 
d, that Wd diſtinction was kat prevailed upon by a friend of 
$ he to come to one of the greateit congregations of the 
ture his urch of England about tower: airy the: fraice win 
once, to ſer, he declared he was very well ſatisfied with the liithe 
en up as a remony which was uſed towards God Almighty; but 
t ſo wel the ſame time he ſeared he ſhould not be able to go 
h a gen. b rough thoſe required towards one another: as to this 
eturn of int he was in a ſtate of deſpair, and feared he was not 
is in his Hell-bred enough to be a convert. 'V'here have been many 
fall on i Lada, of this kind given to our proteſtant diſſenters 
be well- m the outward pomp and reſpect we take to ourſelves 
of our our religious aſſemblies. A quaker who came one day 
t affectel ito a church, fixed his eye upon an old lady with a car- 
t in time t larger than that from the . before her, cpeAing 
f a judge ien ſhe would hold forth. An anabaptiſt way ceſigus 
Nery and come over himſelf, and all his family, within few 
le pulpit, Wonths, is ſenfible the ey want breeding enough for our 
between {WſPngregations, and has ſent his two eldeſt daughters to 
ſpeak of rn to dance, that they may not miſbe hie themſelves 
everal & church: it is worth confidering whether, in regard to 
ſider tha kward people with ſcrapalous conſciences, a good 
t par.ict- ian of the bet air in the world ought not rather to 
ny herſelf the opportunity of ſhewing 510 many graces, 
he world, en keep a baſhful proſelyte without the pale of the 
it a ven erh. | TP 
oyal pie— 
the room, 92 
Wi! Friday 
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Singula de nobis ann Pfredantur euntts. | 
Hor. Ep. 2. I. 2. ver. j; 


Years following years ſteal ſomething ev'ry day, 
At laſt they ſteal us from ourſelves away. Pops, 


Mr. Spectator, : 


I Am now in the fixty-fifth year of my age, and hay. 
8 ing been the greater part of my days a man d 
: pleaſure, the decay of my faculties is a ſtagns. 
tion of my life. But how is it, Sir, that my appciitz 
are increaſed upon me with the loſs of power to gratif 
* them? I write this, like a criminal, to warn people to 
enter upon what reformation they pleaſe to make in 
* themſelves in their youth, and not expect they ſhall be 
capable of it from a fond opinion ſome have often in 
their mouths, that if we do not leave our defires they 
« will leave us. It is far otherwiſe; I am now as vzin 
in my dreſs, and as flippant if I fee a pretty Woman, 
as when in my youth J ſtood upon a bench in the pit 
< to ſurvey the whole circle of beauties. The folly is fe 
extravagant with me, and I went on with ſo little check 
of my deſires, or refignation of them, that I can aſlur 
« you, I very often, merely to entertain my own thoughts, 
fit with my ſpectacles on, writing love-letters to tie 
© beauties that have been long ſince in their grave 
« 'This is to warm my heart with the faint memory cf 
« delights which were once agreeable to me; but hoy 
much happier would my life have been now, if I could 
< © have looked back on any worthy action done for ny 
country? If I had laid out that which I profuſed in 
luxury and wantonneſs, in acts of generofity or charity! 
I have lived a bachelor to this day; and inftead of 4 
* numerous offspring, with which, an the regular ways 
« of life, I might poſſibly have delighted myſelf, I hatt 
Oni 
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No 246; « only to amuſe myſelf with the repetition of old ſtories 
adh intrigues which no one will believe | ever was con- 
erned in. I do not know whether you have ever treat- 
of it or not; but you cannot fall on a better ſub- 
aa, chan that of the art of growing old. In ſuch a 
W |ccigre you mult propoſe, that no one fet his heart upon 
hat is trankent ; the beauty grows wrinkled while we 
are yet gazing at her, The witty man finks into an 
umouriſt imperceptibly, for want of reflecting that all 
W ings around him are in a flux, and continually chang- 
ing: thus he is in the ſpace of ten or fifteen years ſur— 
E rounded by a new ſet of people, whoſe manners are as 
'P W natural to them as his delights, method of thinking, 

ore end mode of living, were formerly to him and his 
friends. But the miſchief is, he looks upon the ſame 
kind of errors which he himſelf was guilty of with an 
and ha. eve of ſcorn, and with that ſort of ill-will which men 
man d entertain againſt cach other for different opinions: 


5 
* 
7 


. Ver. Jy 


w 


a ſtagnz tus a crazy conſtitution, and an uneaſy mind is fretted 
appel vich vexatious paſlions for young men's doing fooliſhly 
to gratih hat it is folly to do at all. Dear Sir, this is my pre- 


people to {ent ſtate of mind; I hate thoſe I ſhould laugh at, and 
make nM envy thoſe I contemn, The time of youth and vigo- 
y ſhall be rous manhood, paſſed the way in which I have diſpoſed 
often in i of it, is attended with theſe conſequences ; but to thoſe 
ires they who live and paſs away life as they ought, all parts of 
as vain it are equally pleaſant; only the memory of good and 
Women, Wi worthy actions is a feaſt which muſt give a quicker re- | 
mn the pit liſh to the ſoul than ever it could poſſibly taſte in the 
folly 15 {0 higheſt enjoyments or jollities of youth. As for me, 
ttle check if | fit down in my great chair and begin to ponder, 
can ailure WW the vagaries of a child are not more ridiculous than the 


thoughts, WW circumſtances which are heaped up in my memory; 
rs to tie WW fine gowns, country dances, ends of tunes, interrupted 
r graves, Wi converſations, and midnight quarrels, are what mult 
1emory ct neceflarily compoſe my ſoliloquy. I beg of you to 
but _ print this, that ſome ladies of my acquaintance, and 
it 1 cou! 


my years, may be perſuaded to wear warm night-caps 
this cold ſeaſon : and that my old friend lack 'Tawdry 
may buy him a cane, and not creep with the air of 
rut. I muſt add to all this, that if it were not for 
one pleaſure, which I thought a very mean one unti! 


8 
2 


e for my 
ofuſed in 
r charity! 
dead of a 
ular ways 
If, I hate 
on. 
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Mr. Spectator, 


4a a a a %Q a «a «> a mn ea a a © © 


as ſhe falls into them without provocation, ſo it is to 


new ſervices. | But life and love will not admit of ch 
intervals, therefore pray let her be admoniſhed as fel. 
lows. | | 


if you favour my paſſion, you are beſtowing bright ce 


of very late years, I ſhould have no one great ſatisfac. 
tion left; but if I live to the 10th of March, 171, 
and all my ſecurities are good, I ſhall be worth fit 
thouſand pound. 5 
© I am, Str, 
© Your moſt humble ſervant, 
Jack Afterdaz. 


V OU will infinitely oblige a diſtreſſed lover, if 
you will inſert in your very next paper, the 
following letter to my miſtreſs. You muſt know, 
am not a perſon apt to deſpair, but ſhe has got an od! 
humour of ſtopping ſhort unaccountably, and, 28 $2 


herſelf told a confident of her's, ſhe has cold fits. These 
fits ſhall laſt her a month or ſix weeks together; and 


be hoped ſhe will return from them without the merit of 


Madam, 


| Love you, and 1 hothour you; thereſere pray do net 
tell me of waiting 'till decencies, 'till farms, til 
humours are conſulted and gratified. If you have that 
happy conſtitution as to be indolent for ten weeks to- 
gether, you ſhould conſider that all that while I bur 
with impatiences and fevers ; but ſtill you ſay it will be 
time enough, though I and you too grow older while we 
are yet talking, Which do you think the more res- 
ſonable, that you ſhould alter a ſtate of indifference for 
happineſs, and that to oblige me, or I live in torment, 
and that to lay no manner of obligation upon you! 
While I indulge your inſenſibility J am doing nothing; 


ſires, gay hopes, generous, cares, noble reſolutions, 

and tranſporting raptures upon, 

Voor moſt devoted humble ſervant. 
i} 330-0 ; 1 
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Omg xk Mr. Spectator, | 
J - . 1 . 
th 100 ELTERE wa gentlewoman lodges in the ſame houſe 


: with me, that I never did any injury to in my 
NChole life; and ſhe is always railing at me to thoie 
W he knows will tell me of ic. Do not you think that 


vant, Wn. - - 
c F be cis in love with me? Or would you have me break 
terday, my mind yet or not? | 

1 © Your ſervant, 

3 | . 

a 0 % 
over, i We. T.. 
idly 7 Mr. Spedater, 
, 3 ® - - 

t an 022 | Am a footman in a great family, and am in love 
1 s ge! with the houſe-maid, We were all at hot-cockles 


- Ther lat night in the hall theſis holidays; when Flav down 
er; ard and was blinded, fe pulled off her ſhoe, and hit me 
) it is MI vith the heel ſuch a rap, as almoſt broke my head to 
merit of pieces. Pray, Sir, was this love or ſpite?” 1 
t of ſuch | 
d as fol 
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ls, dil . Fu 7a PIPES. NA *. Frag. vet Poet. | 
bo 8 

have chat | | 

/ezks to- Wedlock's an ill men eagerly embrace. 

le I bum | | 

aha be A* father, whom I mentioned in my firft ſpecu- 

while we lation, and whom I muſt always name with 

nore rea- 


ws onour and gratitude, has very frequently. talked to 
TERCE te upon the ſubject of marriage. I was in my younger 
tormen ats engaged, partly by his advice, and partly by 


. p CY . 4 . . 
on 2 y own ineclinations, in the courtſhip of a perſon who 
mo ind d 2 great deal of beauty, and did not at my fir! 
Ir1g1c ce, proaches ſeem to have any averſion to me; but as my 


ſolutions Wiatural taciturnity hindered me from ſhewing myſelf to 
e beſt advantage, ſhe by degrees began to look upon 
e as a very filly fellow, and being feſolved to regard 
: ſervant. ent more than any thing elſe in the perſons who 
ave their applications to her, ſhe married a captain 
£6 | of 


Mr. 
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of dragoons who happened to be beating up for recruy 
in thoſe parts, | 

This unlucky accident has given me an averſon t 
pretty fellows ever ſince, and diſcouraged me from tr. 
ing my fortune with the fair ſex. The obſervations whit 
I made in this conjuncture, and the repeated advicy 
Which I received at that time from the good old ma 
above-mentioncd, have produced the following eſſay ura 
Love and Marriage. | 

8 | 

The pleaſanteſt part of a man's lite is generally thx 
which paſſes in courtſnip, provided his paſſion be ſincen, 
and the party beloved kind with diſcretion. Love, ct. 
fire, hope, all the pleaſing motions of the ſoul riſe in th 
purſuit. | 

It is eaſier for an artful man who is not in love, 5 
perſuade his miſtreſs he has a paſſion for her, and t 
ſucceed in his purſuits, than for one who loves with th 
greateſt violence. True love has ten thouſand grich, 
impatiences and refentments, that render a man unan 
ble in the eyes of the perſon whoſe affection he {cl'cit; 
beſides, that it finks his figure, gives him fears, appr 
henſtons and poorneſs of ſpirit, and often makes hin 
appear ridiculous where he has a mind to recomarent 
himſelf. | 
_ Thoſe marriages generally abound moſt with love ant 
conitancy, that are preceded by a long courtſhip. Tie 
paſſion ſhould ftrike root, and gather ftrength betor 
marriage be grafted on it. A long courſe of hopes znc 
expectations fixes the idea in our minds, and habituate 
us to a fondneſs of the perſon beloved. 

There is nothing of fo great importance to us, s tit 
good qualities of one to whom we join ourſelves to 
life; they do not only make our preſent ſtate agree 
able, but often determine our happineſs to all eternity 
Where the choice is left to friends, the chief point ut- 
der conſideration is an eſtate: where the parties chook 
for themſelves, their thoughts turn moſt upon the pet 
ſon. They have both their reaſons. The firſt woull 
procure many conveniencies and pleaſures of life to the 
party whoſe intereſts they eſpouſe; and at the {amt 
time may hope that the wealth of their friend will ton 
to their own credit and advantage. Ihe others are pre 

paring 
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r recruh bring for themſelves a perpetual ſcah. A good perſon 
Joes not only raiſe, but continue love, and breeds a ſe- 
verſon ret 20 ature and complacency in we beholder, u when th 
from t heats of deſire are extinguiſhe It puts the wife or 
ons whitlMWuib: nd in _conntenance both among friends and ſtran— 
d adriegers, and gencrally fills the family wich a healthy and 
old mu cautiful race of children. 


e i.e I ſhould prefer a woman that. 15 agreeable in my own 
Ne, and not def. 5 in that of the world, to a cele- 
rally th rated beauty. If you marry one remarkably beautiful, 


be ſince e muſt have a violent paſſion for her, or you have not 


Love, ee he Proper taſte of her n - and if vou have ſuch a 

riſe int win ior her, 5 13 odds but it would be imbittered 
Iich! fears and Jo: louitcs. 

a love, t Good nature 3 erenneſs of temper will give you 


r, and vi" eaſy companion for liſe; virtue and good ſenſe, an 
With pre eeable friend; love and conſtancy, a gocd wife or 
nd erich Mpuſband. W. here de meet one perſon with all theſe ac- 
n uranymphibments, wo ind an hundred without any one. of 
e (lic hem. The 1 notwithſtanding, is more intent on 
rains and equipage:, and all the thowy parcs of life; 
e love rather to dazzle the multitude, than conſult our 
5 intereſts; and, a> l have ci{ewhere obſerved, 1 

5 one of tae moſt unaccountable paſſions of human na- 


FS, appro 
ales hin 
eECOMNICN 


h love bs ure, that we are at greater p? ins to a; ppear e eaſy and hap- 
1ip. THF) to others, than Wall to m AKC ourielves ſor Gf all 
zth S parit ics, that in humour makes the moſt un! happy mar- 


ages, yet ſcarce enters into our thoughts at the contract- 
ug of them, Several that are in this reſpedt unequally 
oked, and uncaſy for life, with a perſon of a particular 
daracter, might have been ploaſed : and happy with a 
erſon of a contrary one, ne twithſtan ding they are both 
perhaps equally virtuous and laudahile in their Kind. 

Before marriage we cannot be too inquiſitive and diſ— 


erning in the faults cf the perſon beloved, nor after it 


hopes ant 
habituatss 


us, As tit 
rſelves for 
ate agree 
| eternity. 
point un- 
ties chook 
n the per. 
firſt W ould 
life to the 

the ſame 
1 will ton 
1s are pre 


. ” 
PRſiny 


icompliſhed the perſon appears to you at a diſtance, 
you will find many blemiſhes and iw perfections in her 

humour, upon a more intimate acquaintance, which 
joy never diſcovered, or perhaps {uipiTed, Here there- 
Ire diſcretic n and good-nature are to ſhew their 
hg the firſt will hinder your thorghts from 


bo dim- ſighted and ſuperficial, However perfect and 
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mon ridicule which paſſes on this ſtate of life. It i 


among us. 
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dwelling on what is difagreeable, the other will raiſzy 
ou all the tenderneſs of compaſhon and humanity, 
bo degrees ſoften thoſe very imperfections into beautiz, 
Marriage enlarges the ſcene of our happineſs 
miſeries. A marriage of love is pleaſant; a martiz 
of intereſt eaſy; and a marriage, where both mes 
happy. A happy marriage has in it all the pleaſures 6 
friendſhip, all the enjoyments of ſenſe and reaſon, 
indeed, all the ſweets of life. Nothing is a great 
mark of a degenerate and vicious age, than the con 


indeed, onlv happy in thofe who can look down wit 
ſcorn or negle& on the impieties of the times, and tre 
the paths of life together in a conſtant uniform courle( 
Virtue, 


Ne 262 Monday, December 31. 


| Nulla wenenato littera miſta joco eſt. 
Ovid. Triſt. I. 2. v. 50 


Satirical reflexions I avoid. 


1 Think myſelf highly obliged to the public for thi 
kind acceptance of a paper which viſits them ern 
morning, and has in it none of thoſe ſeaſonings that f 
commend ſo many of the writings which are in vogue 


As, on the one fide, my paper has not in it a fu! 
word of news, a reflexion in politics, nor a ſtroke d 
party; ſo on the other, there are no faſhionable touch 
of infidelity, no obſcene ideas, no ſatires upon prieſthocc 
marriage, and the like popular topics of ridicule; 
private ſcandal, nor any thing that may tend to the c 
famation of particular perſons, families, or ſocieties. 

There is not one of thaſe above-mentioned ſubje 
that would not ſell a very indifferent paper, could! 
think of gratifying the public by ſuch mean „ 

| method. 
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1 raiſe ethods. But notwithſtanding I have rejected every 
nity, a that favours of party, every thing that is looſe and 
begun Morel, and every thing that might create uneaſineſs 
neſs de minds of particular perſons, I find that the de- 


and for my papers has increaſed every month ſince 


marr. . : 

ith mes er firſt appearance in the world. This does not per- 

eaſures p reflect ſo much honour upon myſelf, as on my rea- 

aſon, Xt who give a much greater attention to diſcourſes of 
7 


rtue and morality, than ever I expected, or indeed 


a great 

the con duld hope. 1k 
> When I broke looſe from that great body of writers 
own will have employed their wit and parts in propagating 
and wal e and irreligion, I did not queſtion but I ſhould be 
| courſe feat as an odd kind of fellow, that had à mind to ap- 
ar fingular in my way of writing: but the general re- 
ption J have found, convinces me that the world is not 
| corrupt as vie are apt to imagine; and that if. thoſe 
en of parts who have been employed in vitiating the 
ze had endeavoured to rectify and amend it, they need- 
| not have ſacrificed their good ſenſe and virtue to their 
me and reputation. No man is ſo ſunk in vice and ig- 
rance, but there are ſtill ſome hidden ſeeds of goodneſs 
d knowledge in him; which give him a rcliſh of ſuch 
iexions and ſpeculations as have an aptneſs to improve 

. 2, v. 6: mind, and make the heart better. 
| have ſhewn in a former paper, with how much care 
bare avoided all ſuch thoughts as are looſe, obſcene, 
«toro immoral; and believe my reader would {tall think 
hem eren better of me, if he knew the pains I am at in quali- 
os that is hat 1 write after ſuch a manner, that nothing 
14 roo” be interpreted as aimed at private perſons. For 


b reaſon when I draw any faulty character, Iconſider 


it a ful | thoſe perſons to whom the malice of the world ma 


ac idly apply it, and take care to daſh it with ſuch par- 
ble toocto es circuraſtances as may prevent all ſuch ill-na- 
pries red applications. If I write any thing on a black man, 
dicule; un cher in my mind all the eminent perſons in the 
0 le ion who are of that complexion: when I place an 
8 apieary name at the head of a character, I examine 


gy ſyllable and letter of it, that it may not bear any 
emblance to one that is real. I know very well the 
de which every man ſets upon his reputation, and. 

how 


1ed ſubjech 
er, could 
in and babe 

method. 
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how painful it is to be expoſed to the mirth and den 
of the public, and ſhould therefore ſcorn to diver 
reader at the expence of any private man. 
AsT have been thus tender of every particular perl 
reputation, ſo I have taken more than ordinary care] 
to give offence to thoſe who appear in the higher fg 
of liſe. I would not make myſelf merry even wit 
piece of paſtcboard that is inveſted with a public q 
rater ; tor Which reaſon 1 have never glanced upon 
late deſigned proceſton of his holineſs and his ay 
dants, not, ithſtanding it might have aTorded mi 
to many ludicrous ſpeculations. Among thoſe adn 
tages, Which the public may reap from this paper, i 
not the leaſt, that it draws men's minds off from the 
terneſs of party, and furniſhes them with ſubjedcts of 
courſe that may be treated without warmth or paſi 
This is ſaid to have been the firſt defign of thoſe gent 
men who ſet on foot te Royal Soctety ; and had tha 
very good eſſect, as it turned many of the preatel.y 
niuies of that age to the diſquiſitions of natural kat 
ledge, who, if they had engaged in politics wich! 
ſame parts and application, might have ſet their ca 
try in a flame. Ihe air-pump, the barometer, theg 
drant, and the like inventions, were thrown out to t 
buſy ſpirits, as tubs and barrels are to a whale, that 
may let the ſhip ſail on without diſturbance, while he 

verts himſelf with thoſe innocent amuſements. 
I have been fo very ſcrupulous in this partRular 
not hurting any man's reputation that I have ford 
mentioning even ſuch authors as I could not name vi! 
honour, This I mutt confeſs to have been a pi 
of very great ſelf-denial: for as the public reliſhes! 
thing better than the ridicule which turns upon a vi 
of any eminence,” ſo there is nothing which a man * 
has but a very ordinary talent in ridicule may exe 
with greater eaſe.” One might raiſe laughter fo 
quarter of a year together upon the works of a pes 
who has publiſhed but a very fed volumes. For un 
reaſon | am aſtoniſhed, that thoſe who have appes 
againſt this paper have made ſo very little of it. | 
criticiſms which I have hitherto publiſhed, have K 
made with an intention rather to diſcover Deauties 5 
CxCtL% 


Neg 


and den 
oO diven 
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i any of hel Fakes ae? Lede n= de 
evliſh any ir faults and ions. In the 
— while I ſhould take it for a very great favour from 
ſome of my underhand detractors, If they would break 
all meaſures with me ſo far, as to give me a pretence for 
examining their performances with an impartial eye: 

nor ſhall f | 


ular perk 
vary care 
1gher fie 


even wit 


ook upon it as any breach of charity td cri- 


public fl ticiſe the author, fo long as I keep clear of the perſon. 
ed upon In the mean while, until I am provoked to ſuch hoſti- 
d his au jdes, I ſhall from time to time endeavour to do juſtice 
ayes "ANY ib thoſe who have diſtinguiſhed theinſelves in the politer 
© au 


parts of learning, and to point but ſuch beauties in their 
works as may have eſcaped the obſervation of others. 

As the firſt place among our Engliſh poets is due to 
Milton; and as I have drawn more quotations out of 


paper, 
from the! 
bjects of 


1 Or paß km than from any other, I ſhall enter into a regular 
those geiz criticiſm upon his Paradiſe Loft, which I ſhall publiſh 


d had the 


; great 5 


every Saturday until I have given my thoughts upon that 
poem. I ſhall not however preſume to impoſe upon 
atural dug others my dwn particular judgment on this author, but 
tics with only deliver it as my your opinion. Criticiſm is of a 
© 014017 cuz very large extent, and every particular maſter in this art 
ter, we has his favourite paſſages in an author, which do not 
n Cur 10 IE egually ſtrike the beft judges. It will be ſufficient for me 


Hale, te ir 1 diſcover many beauties or imperfections which others 
, White de have not attended to, and 1 fhould be very glad to ſee 
„ - any of our eminent writers publiſh e on 
pa teu la fhe ſame ſabject. In ſhoft, I would always be underſtood 
have tet to write my papers of criticiſm in the ſpirit which Ho- 
15 name since has expreſſed in thoſe two famous lines; 
een à f. . 33 
c relies — . guid noviſti rectius ifs, 
upon a vi Candida impertt ; fi non, his uttre mecuny. 
ch a man d Ep. 6. lib. 1. ver. ult. 
> May exec _ OT: 5 
augbter foi I you have made any better remarks of your own, 
's of a pe | communicate them with candour if not, make uſe of 


. For wil 
have appen 
e Of it. 
ed, have bt 
r beauties ! 


excel Vo 4 Iv. C Tueſday, 


' theſe I preſent you with.” C 
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Ne 263 Tueſday, January 1, 1712. 
Gratulor quad eum quem necefſe erat diligere, qualiſcunque Mt 
effet, talem habemus ut libenter guoque diligamus. n 
Trebonius apud Tull. © 

J rejoice, that the perſon, whom it was my duty to love, , 


good or bad, is ſuch an one, that I can love him with 8 
a willing mind. | ; 3 


« Mr. S$paterer, I 
I Am the happy father of a very towardly ſon, in 


a7) Fate Le ESO Cc 

"6 4 2 
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(4 

whom I do not only ſee my life, but alſo my man- 
6 ner of life, renewed, It would be extremely bene. | 
s ficial to ſociety, if you would frequently reſume ſub- MY 

« jects which ſerve to bind theſe ſort of relations, faſter, 
and endear the ties of blood with thoſe of good- will, 
protection, obſervance, indulgence, and veneratiap. 1x 
© would, inethinks, have this done after an uncommon KY « 
method, and do not think any one, who is not capable « 
© of writing a good play, fit to undertake a work Where. 
© in there will neceſſarily occur ſo many ſecret inſtints, RY 
and biaſſes of human nature which would paſs unob- BY 
4 

* 
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6 
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ſerved by common eyes. I thank heaven I have no | 
outrageous offence againſt my own, excellent parents to 
anſwer for; but when I am now and then alone, and 
look back upon my paſt life, from my earlieſt infancy 
to this time, there are many faults which I commi:- 
ted that did not appear to me, even until I myſelf be- 
came a father. I had not until then a notion of the 
yearnings of heart, which a man has when he ſees his 
child do a laudable thing, or the ſudden damp which 
ſeizes him when he fears he will act ſomething un- 
worthy. It is not to be imagined, what a remorſe 


E 


touched me for a long train of childiſh negligences 


of my mother, when I ſaw my wife the other day look 5 
* out of the window, and turn as pale. as aſhes upon 
ſeeing my younger boy ſliding upon the ice, Theſe 


5 « ſlight 


* 


— 
5 
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light intimations will give you to underſtand, that 
there are numberleſs Bttle crimes which children take 
no notice of while they are doing, which, upon re- 
flexion, when they ſhall themſelves become fathers, . 
they will look upon with the utmoſt ſorrow and con- 
trition, that they did not regard, before thoſe whom. 
they offended were to be no more ſeen. How many 
thouſand things do I remember, which would have. 
highly pleaſed my father, and I omitted for no other 
reaſon, but that I thought what he propoſed the effect 
of humour and old age, which I] am now convinced 
had reaſon and good ſenſe in it, I cannot now go 
into the parlour to him, and make his heart glad with 
an account of a matter which was of no conicquence, 
but that I told it, and acted in it. The good man 
and woman are long ſince in their graves, who uſed to 
fit and plot the welfare of us their children, while, 
perhaps, we were ſometimes laughing ar the old folks 
at another end of the houſe. 'The truth of it 1s, were 
we merely to follow nature in theſe preat duties of 
life, though we have a ſtrong inſtinct towards the 
performing of them, we ſhould be on both fides very 
deficient. Age is ſo unwelcome to the generality of 
mankind, and growth towards manhood ſo defirable 
to all, that reſignation to decay is too difficult a taſk in 
the father; and deference, amidſt the impulſe of gay 
defires, appears unreaſonable to the ſon. There are 
ſo few who can grow old with a good grace, and yet 
fewer who can come ſlow enough into the world, that 


a father, were he to be actuated by his deſires, and 


a fon, were he to conſult himfelf only, could neither 
of them behave himſelf as he ought to the other. But 
when reaſon interpoſes againſt inſtinct, where it would 
carry either out of the intereſts of the other, there 
ariſes that happieſt intercourſe of good offices between 
thoſe deareſt relations of human life. The father, 
according to the opportunities which are oſfered to 
him, is throwing down bleſſings on the ſon, and the 
ſon endeavouring to appear the worthy offspring of 
ſuch a father. It is after this manner that Camillus 
and his firſt-born dwell together. Camillus enjoßs a 
pleaſing and indolent old age, in which palin s 
| C2 1 ſubdued, 
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© ſubdued, and reaſon exalted. He waits the day of his 
© diſſolution with a reſignation mixed with delight, and 
© the ſon fears the aeceſſion of his father's fortune with 
'< diffidence, leſt he ſhould not enjoy or become it as well 
© as his predeceſſor. Add to this, that the father 
© knows he leaves a friend to the children of his 
© friends, an eaſy landlord to his ' tenants, and an 
< agreeable companion to his acquaintance, He be- 
« heves his ſon's behaviour will make him frequently 
© remembered, but never wanted. 'This commerce is ſo 
well cemented, that without the pomp. of ſaying, 
„Son, be a friend to ſuch a one when 1 am pone ;” 
Camillus knows, being in his favour, is direction 
enough to the grateful youth who 1s to ſucceed him, 
without the admonition of his mentioning it. Theſe 
gentlemen are honoured in all their neighbourhood, 
and the ſame effect which the court has on the manners 
of a kingdom, their characters have on all who live 
within the influence of them. | | | 

My ſon and I are not of fortune to communicate 
our good actions or intentions to ſo many as theſe 
gentlemen do; but I will be bold to ſay, my ſon has, 
by the applauſe and approbation which his behaviour 
towards me has gained him, occaſioned that many an 
old man, beſides myſelf, has rcjoiced. Other men's 
children follow the example of mine, and I have the 
inexpreſſible happineſs of overhearing our neighbours, 
as we ride by, point to their children, and ſay, with a 
voice of joy, there they go. | 5 
* You cannot, Mr. Spectater, paſs your time better 
than in inſinuating the delights which theſe relations 
well regarded beſtow upon each other. Ordinary paſ- 


A & M G . Ma. & 


E 


« ſages are no longer ſuch, but mutual love gives an im- 


< portance to the moſt indifferent things, and a merit to 


actions the moſt infignihcant, When we look round 
the world, and obſerve the many miſunderſtandings 


* which are created by the malice and inſinuation of the 
* meaneft ſervants between people thus related, how ne- 
© ceſſary will it appear that it were inculcated that men 
© would be upon their guard to ſupport a conſtancy of 
« affection, and that grounded upon the principles of 
© reaſon, not the impulſes of inſlinét? 
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It is from the common prejudices which man receive 


from their parents, that hatreds are kept alive from one 


generation to another; and when men act by inſtingt, 
hatreds will deſcend when good offices are forgotten. 
For the degeneracy of human life is ſuch, that onr 


anger is more eaſily transferred to our children than 


our love. Love always gives ſomething to the object 
it delights in, and anger ſpoils the perſon againſt whom 
it is moved of ſomething laudable in him: from this 


degeneracy therefore, and a fort of ſelf-love, we are 


more prone to take up the ill-will of our parents, than 

to follow them in their friendſhips. . 
One would think there ſnould need no more to make 
men keep up this ſort of relation with the utmoſt ſancti- 
ty, than to examine their own hearts. If every father 


remembered his own thoughts and inclinations when 


he was a ſon, and every ſon remembered what he ex- 
pected from his father, when he himſelf was in a tate 


of dependence, this one reflexion would preſerve men 


from being diſſolute or rigid in theſe ſeveral capacities. 
The power and ſubjection between them, when broken, 
make them more emphatically tyrants and rebels againſt 
each other, with greater cruelty of heart, than the 
diſruption of ſtates and empires can poflibly produce. 
E ſhall end this application to you with two letters 


which paſſed between a mother and ſon very lately, and 


are as follows. 


© Dear Frank, 


F the pleaſures, which I have the grief to hear 
you purſue in town, do not take up all your time, 
do not deny your mother ſo much of it, as to read ſe- 


riouſly this letter. You faid before Mr. Letacre, that 


an old woman might. live very well in the country 


upon half my jointure, and that your father was a fond 


tool to give me a rent-charge of eight hundred a year 


to the prejudice of his ſon. What Letacre ſaid to you 
upon that occaſion, you. ought to have borne, with 
more decency, as he was your father's well. beloved 


ſervant, than to have called him country-put. In the 
firſt place, Frank, I muſt tell you, I will have my rent 
duly paid, for I Will make up to your ſiſters for the 

TY WA. is hb: partial 
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pattiality.LWas guilty of, in making your father do {© 
much 23 he has done for you. I may, it ſeems, live 
upon half my jointure! I lived upon much lefs, Frank, 
when J carried you from place to place in theſe arms, 
and could neither eat, drefs, or mind any thing for feed- 
ing and tending you a weakly child, and ſhedding tears 


when the conyulſions you were then troubled with re- 


turned upon you. By my care you out-grew gout 
to throw away the vigour of your youth in the arms of 
harlots, and deny your mother what is not your's to 
detain. Both your ſiſters are crying to ſee the paſſion 
which I ſmother; but if you leaſe to go on thus like 
a gentleman of the town, and forget all regards to 
yourſelf and family, I ſhall immediately enter upon 
vour eſtate for the arrear due to me, and without one 
tear more condemn you for forgetting the fondneſs of 
your mother, as much as you have the example of your 
father. O Frank, do I live to omit writing myſelf, 


«* Your affectionate mother, 
po BETTY 4 AT. 
« Madam, 


JF Will come down to-morrow and pay the money 
on my knees, Pray write ſo no more, I will 

take care you never ſhall, for I will be for ever here- 

after | gs PE 

* Your moſt dutiful ſon, 


S rt 
Iwill bring down new heads for my kiſters, Pray 


let all be forgotten,” 


Wedneſday, 
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—Lecretum iter & fallentis ſemitu vitæ. 11 
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oo Clok retirement, and a life by Realth, CRE NCH. 


T has been from age to age an affectation to love the 

pleaſure of ſolituke, among thoſe who cannot poſ- 

ſibly be ſuppoſed qualified for paſſing life in that 
manner. This g . taken up from reading the 
many agreeable things which have been writ on that 
ſubject, for which we are beholden to excellent perſons 
who delighted in being retired and abſtracted from the 
pleaſures that inchant the generality of the world. This 
way of life is recommended indeed with great beauty, 
and in ſuch a manner as diſpoſes the reader for the time 


to a pleaſing forgetfulneſs, or negligence of the particu- 


lar hurry of life in which he is engaged, together with a- 
longing for that ſtate which he is charmed with in de- 
ſcription, But when we conſider the world itſelf, and 
how few there are capable of a religious, learned, or phi- 
loſophic ſolitude, we ſhall be apr to change a regard to 
that ſort of ſo!;tude, for being a little Nate in en- 
joying time after the way a man himſelf likes beſt in the 
world, without going ſo far as wholly to withdraw from 
it. J have often obſerved, there is not a man breathing 
who does not differ from all other men, as much in the 


ſentiments of his mind, as the features of his face. The 


felicity is, when any one is ſo happy as to find out and 
follow what is the proper bent of his genius, and turn 
all his endeavours to exert himſelf according as that 
prompts him. Inftead of this, which is an innocent 
method of enjoying a man's ſelf, and turning out of the 
general tracks wherein you have crouds of rivals, there 
are thoſe who purſue their own way out of a ſourneſs and 
ſpirit of contradiction: theſe men do every thing which 
they are able to ſupport, as if guilt and impunity could. 

e . 4 | not 
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not go together. They chooſe a thing only becauſe ang. JT peo 
ther diſlikes it; and affect fürſooth an inviolable con- prle⸗ 
fancy in matters of no manner of moment. Thus ſome. {MT aud 

times an old fellow ſhall wear this:or that ſort of cut in t 
his clothes With great integrity, while all the reſt of the ref 
world are degenerated into buttons, pockets, and loop: ftee 
unknown to their anceſtors. As inſignificant as even Car 
this is, if it were ſearched to the bottom, you perhaps = < 
wapld find-it not ſincere, but that he is in the faſhion in nex 
his heart, and holds out from mere obſtmacy. But I am 
running from my intended purpoſe, which was to cele- 
brate a. certain particular manner of paſſing away life, 
and is a contradiction to no man, but a reſolution to 
contract none of the exorbitant deſires by which others 
are enſlaved. The beſt way of ſeparating a man's {elf 
from the world, is to give up the defire of being known 
to it. After a man has preſerved his innecence, and 
rformed all duties incumbent upon him, his time ſpent 

is own way is what makes his life differ from that of a 
ſlave. If they who affect ſhow'and pomp knew how 
many of their ſpectators derided their trivial taſte, they 
would be very much leſs elated, and have an inclination 
to examine the merit of all they have to do with: they 
would ſoon find out that there are many who make a 
figure below what their fortune or merit intitles them 
to, out of mere choice, and an elegant deſire of eaſe and 
difincumbrance. It would took like a romance to tell 
you in this age of an old man who is contented to paſs 
for an humouriſ, and one who does not underfland the 
figure he ought to make in the world, while he lives 
in a lodging of ten ſhillings a week with only one fer- 
vant: While he dreſſes himſelf according to the ſeaſon 
in cloth er in ſtuff, and has no one neceſlary attention 
to any thing but the bell which calls to prayers twice 
a day. I fay it would look like a fable to report that 
this gentleman gives away all which is the overplus 
of a great fortune, by ſecret methods, to other men. If 
he has not the pomp of a numerous train, and of pro- 
feflory of ſervice to him, he has every day he lives the 
conſcience that the widow, the fatherleſs, the mourner, 
and the ſtranger bleſs. his unſeen hand in their prayers, 
This bumouriſt gives {vp all the compliments which 
2 n 2 þ 3 ") peopts 
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e of his own condition could make him, for the 
plealures of helping the afflicted; ſupplying the needy, 
and befriending the neglected. This humouriſt keeps 
do himſelf much more than he wants, and gives a vaſt 
Fn refuſe of his ſuperfluities to purchaſe heaven, and by: 
ET freeing others from the temptations of worldly” want, to 


3 l a | 
carry a retinue with him thither; | 


Pf all men who affect living in a particular way, 
| 2 next to this admirable character, 1 am the moſt ena- 
moured of Irus, whoſe condition will not admit of ſuch 
. lrgeſſes, and perhaps would not be capable of making 
them, if it were Irus, though he is now turned of fifty, 
has not appeared in the world, in his real character, 
EZ fince five and twenty, at which age he ran out a ſmall 

WT parrimony, and ſpent ſome time after with rakes who 
had lived upon him: a courſe of ten years time, paſſed. 
in all the little alleys, by-paths, and ſometimes open. 
WE taverns and ſtreets of this town, pave Irus a perfect fill 
in judging of the inclinations of mankind, and acting 
accordingly. He ſeriouſly conſidered he was poor, and. 
le general horror which moſt men have of all who are 

in that condition. Irus judged very rightly, that while 
be could keep his poverty a ſecret, - he ſhould not feel 
the weight of it; he improved this thought into an af- 
ſectation of cloſeneſs and covetouſneſs. Upon this one 
principle he reſolved to govern his future life; and in 
W the chirty-fixth year of his age he repaired to Long-lane, 
Wand looked upon ſeveral dreſſes which hung there de- 
ſerted by their firſt maſters, and expoſed to the pur- 
chaſe of the beſt bidder... At this place he exchanged 
his gay ſhabbineſs of clothes fit for a much younger 
nan, to warm. ones that would be decent for a much 
elder one. Irus came out thoroughly equipped from 
bead to foot, with a little oaken cane in the form of 
a ſubſtantial man that did not mind his dreſs, turned of 
y. He had at this time fifty pounds of ready money; "IK 
din this: habir, with this fortune, he took his preſent 
Hedging in St. John's-ſtreet, at the mallfiof-Böufe of a2 
Wyor's. widow, wWho waſhes and can clear-flarch his 
Wands. From that timé to this he has kept the main 
ock, without alteration under or over, to the value of 
tre pounds. He left off all his id atquaintante to 1 35 
goes 1 C5 | man, 
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man, and all his arts of life, except tlie play of back Wl 
ma upon which he has more than bore his charge, 
rus has, ever fince he came into this neighbourhood 
given all the intimation he ſkilfully could of being: 
cloſe hunks worth money: no body comes to viſit hin, | 
he receives no letters, and tells his money morning Wa © 
and evening. He has, from the public papers, a kn. 
ledge of what generally paſſes, ſnuns all diſcourſes c 
money, but ſhrugs his ſhoulders when you talk of ecu. WH © 1: 
rities ; he denies his being rich with the air, which al WW 
do who are vain of being ſo: he is the oracle of: 
peghbouring juſtice of peace, who meets him at the 
coſtee-houſe; the hopes that what he has muſt come to 
fomeb-dy, and that he has no heirs, have that effed 
wherever he is known, that he every day has three or 
four invitations to dine at different places, which he yr- 
nerally takes care to chooſe in ſuch a manner, as not 
to ſeem inclined to the richer man. All the young men 
reſpect him, and ſay he is juſt the ſame man he was when 
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they were boys. He uſes no artifice in the world, bu WWW « 
makes uſe of men's deſigns upon him to get a main. 5 
tenance cut of them. This he carries on by a certain Wi 
peeviſhneſs, (which he acts very well) that no one won _ 
believe could poſſibly enter into the head of a poor ſe.: Wl 
low. His mien, his dreſs, his carriage, and his language F F 
are ſuch, that you would be at a loſs to gueſs whether Wn 
in the active part of his life he had been a ſenſible cit 5 1 | 
zen, or ſcholar that knew. the world. Theſe are tie pn © 
great circumſtances in the life of Irus, and thus dos WW Þ 
he paſs away his days a ſtranger to mankind; and at Pp 
his death, the worſt that will be ſaid of him will be, that | h 
he got by every man who had expectations from him, ; by 
more than he had to leave him. F b 
I have an inclination to print the following letters; 28 
for that I have heard the author of them has ſomewhere 1 
cr other ſeen me, and by an excellent faculty in mimic . 
my correſpondents tell me he can aſſume my air, and { 
give my taciturnity a flynefs which diverts more than a { } 
thing I could ſay if I were preſent, Thus I am gli A 
my tilence is atoned for to the gocd company, in tw 1 
He has carried his ſkill in imitation ſo far, as to have 27 
forged a letter from my friend Sir Roger in fuck a mannes, - 
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BY that any one but I, who am thoroughly acquainted with. 


ck. 1 3 { i. os a 8 . 
e, him, would have taken it for genuine. 
0d, 


Þ Mr. Spectatorr, - a 
m, 55 ; Hine obſerved in Lilly's grammar how ſweetly. 


M þ Bacchus and Apollo run in a verſe: I have, to 
W. preſerve the amity between them, called in Bacchus to 
ME © the aid of my profeſſion of the Theatre. So that while 
cn. ME © ſome people of quality are beſpeaking plays of me to 
be acted upon ſuch a day, and others, hogſheads for 
fi © their houſes againſt ſuch a time; I am wholly employed 
te © in the agreeable ſervice of wit and wine: Sir, I have 
10 WT © ſent you Sir Roger de Coverley's letter to me, which 
fed © pray comply with in favour of the Bumper Tavern. 
be kind, for you know a player's utmoſt pride is tha 
ge. © approbation of the Spe#ator. | | 

not © I am your admirer, though unknown, 

* on Richard Eſtcourt. 
ieh i 

but © To Mr. Eſtcourt, at his houſe in Covent-Garden.“ 
in. 

all 


| 65" Coverley, December the 18th, 17 11. 
#5 Old comical Ones, | | 


ſl. WE | 

a PHE hogſheads of neat port came ſaſe, and have 
ber gotten thee good reputation in theſe parts; and 
iti- . Lam glad to hear, that a fellow who has been laying 
the out his money ever fince he was born, for the mere 
ces RS © pleaſure of wine, has bethought himſelf of joining 
profit and pleaſure together. Our ſexton (poor man) 
hat having received ſtrength from thy wine fince his fit of 
im, * the gon, is hugely taken with it: he ſays it is given 


W © by nature for the uſe of families, that no ſteward's 
W © table can be without it, that it ſtrengcthens digeſtion, 
cre encludes ſurfeits, fevers and, phyfic ; which green. 


on ll Lise, of any kind cannot do. Pray get a pur: 
and © {ug room, and I hope next term to help fill your 
a a Bumper wich our people of the club; but you maſt 
1:4 have no bells ſtirring when the Spedlaton comes; I 
un. ; ſorbore ringing to dinner while he was down. with 
ae ein; the country, Thank you for the little hams 
er, and Portugal onions; pray keep ſome always by you, 
hat * W on 
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| pears in 2 moſt beautiful head. dreſs; whether it be 1 


* muſtard, a golden pippin, attended with a pipe «fp 
« John Sly's bel. Sir Harry has fiolen all: your hf 
* and tells the ſtorypf the.5th-of November to perfettio, WW 


We have loſt old John fince you were here. Ti 


> 
bs 
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{111224 Your's, to ſerve you, Bil 
"2 2.444... © Roger de Coreng BW. 
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Dixerit & multis aliguis, quid virus in angues 
Aajieis? & rabidæ tradis vile lufœœgH? | 
. 10 Ovid. de Art. Am. lib. 3. ver, 7 
But ſome exclaim ; what frenzy rules your mind ? 
Would you increaſe the craft of woman-kind ; 
Teach em new wiles and arts? As well you may 
Inſtruct a ſnake to bite, or wolf to prey, 
e „ e een 


NE of the fathers, if I am zightly informed, ha 
defined a woman to be Tow Gnortopsr, an animal 
de that delights in finery.” I have already treated of the 
ſex in two or three papers, conformably to this definition, 
and have in particular obſerved, thats in all- ages they Wt an 
have been more careful than the men to adorn; that part an 
of the head, which we generally call the outſide. 
This obſervation is ſo very notorious, that when in c- 
dinary diſcourſe we ſay a man has à ſine head: s ang 
head, or a good head, we expreſs ourſelyes .metaphan- 
cally, and ſpeak in relation to his underſtanding ;:whe- 
as when we ſay of a woman, ſhe has a fine, a Hes, 0 A 
good head, we N in relation to her com mode, 
It is obſerved among birds, that nature has Iziſbed 
all her ornaments upon the male, who very oſtem ap- 


creſt, a comb, 2 tuſt of ſeathets, or a natural little 
5 wi plume, 
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ue, ered like a kind of pininady on the yery top of 
be head; As nature on the contrary has poured out, her 
1 ME. charms in the greateſt abundance upop the female part 
of dur ſpecies, ſo they are very afſiduous in beſtowing 
vpon themſelves the fineſt garnitures of art. The pea- 
cock, in all his pride, does not diſplay half the colours 
tat appear in the garments of a Britiſh lady, when ſhe 
s dreſſfed either for a ball or a bitth dax. 

EZ But to return to our _— heads. The ladies have 
been for ſome time in a kind of moulting ſeaſon. with 
regard to that part of * having caſt great 
ET quantities of ribbon, lace, and cambric, and in ſom 
EZ meaſure reduced that part of the human figure to the 
beautiful globular form, which is natural to it, We 
have for a great While expected what kind of ornament 
would be ſubſtituted in the place of thoſe antiquated 
commodes. But our female projeQors were all the laſt 
= ſummer ſo taken up with the improvement of their 
petticoats, that they had not time to attend to any thing 
= elſe; but having at length ſufficiently adorned . their 
lower parts, they now begin to turn their thoughts upon 
the other extremity, as well remembering the old kitchen 
proverb, that if you light your fire at both ends, the 
middle will ſhift for itſelf.“ 
= I am engaged in this ſpeculation by a fight Which I 
= lately met with at the opera. As T was ſtanding in the 
binder part of the box, I took notice of a little cluſter 
of women ſitting together in the prettieſt coloured hoods 
= that I ever ſaw. ' One of them was blue, another yellow, 
= and another philemot; the fourth was of a pink colour, 
and the fifth of a pale green. I looked with as much 
& pleaſure upon this little party-coloured affembly,,, as 
5 mated of tulips,” and did not know at firſt whether 
it night not be an embaſſy of Indian queens ; but upon 
w going about into the pit, and taking them in front, 

I was immediately undeceived, and ſaw fo much beauty 
in every face, that I found them all to be Engliſh, Suck 


»w Hoa 7 


„ eye and lips, checks and fblcheads, could be the 
ed ger" no other cohntry. The complexion of their 

p- $s:dindered me from obſerving any farther the colour 

A ef their kd6ds, though 'I' could eaſily perceive by that 

tle rſpcakables ſatisfaction which appeared in their looks, 

e, *h; 2 
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in their head-dreſs. Nay, if I may believe my friend ] n BE 
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that their own thoughts were wholly taken up on tho 


pretty ornaments they wore * their heads. ry 
I éam informed that this faſhion ſpreads daily, inf- wt 
much that the whig and tory ladies begin already to and 
hang out different colours, and to ſhew their principle; the 


and dark to the fair. On the contrarv, my friend 
Will, who pretends to be a greater maſter in this att 
than Ovid, tells me, that the paleſt features look the 
moſt agreeable in White ſarſanet; that a face which i- 
overfluched appears to advantage in the deepeſt ſcarlel, 
and that the darkeſt complexion is not a little allevisted 


Will Honcycomb, there is a certain old coquette of his ac- car 
quaintance who intends to appear very ſuddenly in a loc 
rainbow hood, like the Iris in Dryden's Virgil, not cor 
queſtioning but that among ſuch variety of colours the WY fer 
mall have a charm for every heart. | = Jo 
My friend Will, who very much values himſelf upon = 
his great infight into gallantry, tells me, that he can and 
already gueſs at the humour a lady is in by her hood, chi 
as the courtiers of Morocco know the difpofition of their WR thi 
preſent emperor by the colour of the dreſs which le as 
puts on. When Melefinda wraps her head in flame co- wh 
lour, her heart is ſet upon execution. When ſhe covers WE to 
it with purple, I would not, ſays he, advife her lover die 
to approach her; but if ſhe appears in white, it is peace, MM fer 
and he may hand her out of the box with ſafety. = 
Will informs me likewiſe, that theſe * ions be 
nfed as ſignals. Why elſe, ſays he, does Cornelia always WR = 
put on a black hood when her huſband is gone into the 
country ? 25 Lf = N 
Such are my friend Honeycomb's dreams of ga- 
lantry. For my own part, I impute this diverſity of 
colours in the hoods to the diverſity of complexion in 5 
the faces of my pretty countrywomen. Ovid in his Wi 
Art of Love has given ſome precepts as to this parti. 
cular, though I find they are different from thoſe which 
prevail among the moderas. He recommends a red 
ſtriped filk to the pale complexion ; white to rhe brown, 1 


by a black hood. In ſhort, he is for loſing the colour | Ol 
of the face in that of the hood, as a fire burns dim, ta 
m 


and a candle goes half out, in the light of the fon. 
a | This, 
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This, ſays he, your Ovid himſelf bas hipted, where he 


treats -of theſe. matters, When he tells us that the blue 
water nymphs. are dreſſed in ſky-coloured garments ; 
and that Aurora, who always appears in the light of 
the riſing ſun, is robed in ſaffron, 

Whether theſe his obſervations are juſtly grounded I 
cannot tell : but I have often known him, as we have 
ſtood together behind the ladies, praiſe or diſpraiſe the 
complexion of a face which he never ſaw, from ob- 
ſerving the colour of her hood, and has been very ſel- 


dom out in theſe his gueſſes. 


As | have nothing more at heart than the honour 
and improvement of the fair ſex, I cannot conclude 
this paper without an exhortation to the Britiſh ladies, 
that they would excel the women of all other nations 
as much in virtue and good ſenſe, as they do in beauty 
which they may certainly do, if they will be as induftrious 
to cultivate their minds, as they are to adorn their bo- 
dies: in the mean while I ſhall recommend to their moſt 
ſerious conſideration the ſaying of an old Greek poet, 

Tora t60 woes 6 Tp4T0G, * 8 + pugin. 
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No 266 Friday, January 4. 
Id vera eſt, gurd ego mihi puto palmarium, 
Me reperiſſe, quc modo adoleſcentulits 
Meretricum ingenia & mores peſſit noſcers 
Maturè ut cum cognirit perpetuò oderit. 


Ter. Eun, AR. 5. Sc. 4. 


| I look upon it as my maſter- piece, that I have found 


out how a young fellow may know the diſpoſition 


and behaviour of harlots, and by early knowing come 


to deteſt them. | 


N O vice or ickedneb which people fall into from 


indulgence to deſires which are natural to all, 
ought to place them below the compaſſion of the vir- 
taous part of the world; which indeed often makes 
me a little apt to ſuſpect the ſincerity of their virtue, 
| | who 
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who are too i warmly provoked: at other people's perſons MY 
ſins. The unlawful; commerce of the ſexes is of 1 
other the hardeſt to avoid: and yet there is no one which 
you ſhall hear the rigiden part of womankind ſpeak of Wi 
with fo little mercy. It i very certain that a modes 
woman cannot abhor the breach of chaſtity too much; 
but pray let her hate it for herſelf, and only pity it in 
others. Mill. Hanmcumò calls theſe over - offended ladies, Wi 
the outrageouſly virtuous: 1501199 10 noiÞr- £ >; 

Ido not deſign to fall upon failures in general, with, 
relation to the gift of chaſtity, but at preſent only en-. 
ter upon that large field, and begin with the conſide- 
ration of poor and public whores. The other evening 
paſſing along near Covent Garden, I was jogged on the 
elbow as I turned into the piazza, on the right hand 
coming out of James-Street, by a young ſlim girl of 
about ſeventeen, who with a-pert air-afked. me if I was 
for a pint of wine. I do now know but I ſhould have 
indulged my curioſity in having ſome chat With ber, 
but that I am informed the man of the Bumper knows 
me; and it would have made a ſtory, far him not very 
agreeable to ſome part of my writings, though I have in 
others ſo frequently ſaid that I am wholly: unconcerned 
in any ſcene I am in, but merely as a ſpeQator. This 

impediment being in my. way, we ſtood under one of 
the arches by twilight; and there I could obſerve as ex- 
act features as I had ever ſeen, the moſt agreeable ſhape, 
the fineſt neck and boſem, in a word, the whole 'perſon 
of a woman exquiſitely beautiful. She affected to allure 
me with a forced wantonneſs in her look and air; but 
1 ſaw it checked with hunger and cold: her eyes were 
wan and eager, her dreſs thin and tawdry, her mien 
genteel and'cþildafh, - This ſtrange figure gave me much. 
anguiſh of heart, and to avoid being ſeen wich her I 
went away, but could not forbear giving her a crown. 
The poor thing ſighed, curtſed, and with a bleſſing ex- 
reſſed with the utmoſt vehemence, turned from me. 
his creature is what they call newly come upon the 

« town,” but Who, ſuppoſe, falling into cruel hands, 
was left in the firſt month from her diſhonour, and expoſed: epi 
to paſs through the hands and diſcipline of one of thoſe; » th 
bags of hell whom we call bawds. But Je I ſhould grow. l 

ol too | 
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Jo ſuddenly grave dn this ſubjet, and he myſelf outrage- 
y good, I ſhall turn to à ſcene in one of Fletcher's 
as, chere this character is drawny and the cc. 
Sy of whoredom meſt admirably deſcribed. The paſ- 
ee I would point to is in the thitd ſeene of the ſecond 
orf the Humorous Lieutenant. Leucippe, who is agent 
r the king's luſt, and bawds at the ſame time for the 
ES hole court, is very pleaſantly introduced, reading her 
Pinutes as a perſon of buſineſs, with two maids, her 
nder. ſecretaries, taking inſtructions at a table before 
er. Her women, both thoſe ander her preſent tute- 
ee, and thoſe which ſhe is laying wait for, are alpha- 
W:cically ſet down in her book; and ſhe is looking over 
Doe letter C, in à muttering voice, as if between ſolir 
Boquy and ſpeaking out, ſhe fays, = 1.4 FI 


« Her maidenhead will yield me; let me fee nao: 
© She is not fifteen they ſay : for her complexion 
« Cloe, Cloe, Cloe, here I have ber. 


Cloe, the daughter of a country gentleman; 


© Her age upon fifteen. Now her IS. A 
« A lovely brown; here 'tis; eyes black and rolling, 
„The body neatly built; ſhe ſtrikes a hate well, 

« Sings moſt enticingly : theſe helps conſider' d, 


Or three hundred and fifty crowns, 'twill bear it hand- 
« Het father's poor, ſome little ſhare deducted, ¶ſomelx, 


= © To buy him 3 hunting nag 


Theſe creatures are very well inſtructed in the eir- 


geumſtances and manners of all who are any way related 
to the fair one whom they have a deſign upon. As Cloe 
5 to be purchaſed with 350 crowns, and the father taken 
of wich a pad; the merchant's wiſe next to her, who 
Jabounds in. plenty, is not to have downright money, but 
the mercenary part of her mind is engaged with a pre- 
ſent of plate and a little ambition. She is made to un- 
derſtand that it is a man of quality who dies for ber. 
The examination of a young girl for buſineſs, and the 
crying down her value for being a flight thing, togetber 


with every other circumſtance in the ſcene, are inimi- 
ally excllent, and hate the ide fpirit of comedy, 
_—_ M 1 


« Her maidenhead will amount to ſome three hundred. 


es 1 
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though it were to he wiſhed the author had adde4 i offs an 
cumſtance which ſhould make Leucippe's baſeneſs nollirate 
odious. Ts | | 


It muſt not be thought a digreſſion from my int 
ed ſpeculation, to talk of bawds in a diſcourſe mw 
wenches ; for a woman of the town is not thorougi"fMſ harb« 
and properly ſuch, without having gone through th: ci 
cation of one of theſe houſes. But the compaſſionate wi 
of very many is, that they are taken into ſuch hands 
out any the leaſt ſuſpicion, previous temptation, or ada 
nition to what place they are going. The laſt week Iv 
to an inn in the city to inquire for ſome proviſions vd 
were ſent by a waggon out of the country; and as I wait 
in one of the boxes till the chamberlain had looked c 
his parcel, I heard an old and a young voice repeating! 
queſtions and reſponſes of the church-catechiſm. I though 
it no breach of good- manners to peep at a creviſe, and la 
in at people ſo well employed; but who ſhould I fee dug 
but the moſt artful procureſs in the town, exaniinigl 
moſt beautiful country-girl, who had come up in the (anion N 
waggon with my things, Whether ſhe was well educated 
could forbear playing the wanton with ſervants and ict 
« fellows, of which this town,” ſays ſhe, © is too full? 
at the ſame time, whether ſhe knew enough of brei 
„ing, as that if a *ſquire or gentleman, or one thi 
«was her betters, ſhould give her a civil ſalute, fb 
* ſhould” curteſy and be humble nevertheleſs.” Hz 
innocent forſooth's, yes's, and't pleaſe you's, and ft: 
would do her endeavour, moved the good old lady u 
take her out of the hands of a country bumkin be 
brother, and hire her for her own maid; I ſtaid tl 
ſaw them all marched out to take coach; the brotha 

loaded with a great cheeſe, he prevailed upon her © 
take for her civilicies to his ſiſter. This poor creature! 
fate is not far off that of her's whom I ſpoke of abo, 
and it is not to be donbted, but after ſhe has been lony 
enough a prey to luſt, ſhe will be delivered over to fi 
mine. The ironical commendation of the induſtry and 
charity of theſe antiquated ladies, theſe directors of fn, 
after they can no longer commit it, makes up the beat: 
ty of the inimitable dedication to the Plain-Dealer, and 
is a makter-piece-of raillery oh this vice. But to . 

. al 
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0H 


4 all the purlieus of this game the better, and to 


mate this ſubject in future diſcourſes, I muſt venture 
i vic my friend Will, into the haunts of beauty 

ce eallantry; from pampered vice in the habitations of 

iS wealthy, to diſtreſſed indigent wickedneſs expelled 

121 harbours of the brothel. * 

c | 

- of — — cur — 

bs 4 | | 5 | | i 

2% Saturday, January 5. 

hic 

% Romani ſcriptores, cedite Graii. 

* | Propert. El lib. 2. ver. 6 

20 | P . . 34. . . - Jo 

uo ive place, ye Roman, and ye Grecian wits. 

Took : | 

the HE RE is nothing in nature ſo irkſome as gene- 

ph ral diſcourſes, eſpecially when they turn chiefly 

ſan on words. For this reaſan I ſhall wave the diſcuſſion 


that point which was ſtarted ſome years ſince, whe- 


they pleaſe, a divine poem. It will be ſufficient to 


nd of poetry; and as for thoſe who alledge it is not 
heroic poem, they advance no more to the diminution 
it, than if they ſhould ſay Adam is not Æneas, nor 
e Helen. | 


jd fee whether it falls ſhort of the Iliad or Æneid, in 
de beauties which are eſſential to that kind of writing. 
he firſt thing to be conſidered in an epic poem, 18 
de fable, which is perfect or imperfect, according as 


"7, e action which it relates is more or leſs ſo. This ac- 
ong en ſhould have three qualifications in it. Firſt, it 
fa ould be but one action. Secondly, it ſhould be an 
and tire action; and, thirdly, it ſhould be a great action. 
j10, o conſider the action of the Tliad, Æneid, and Paradiſe 


ot, in theſe three ſeveral lights. Homer to preſerve 


de unity of his action haſtens into the midſt of things, 
1 Horace has! obſerved: had he gone up to Leda's egg, 
al WA + | ar 


r Milton's Paradiſe Loſt may be called an heroic 
em? Thoſe who will not give it that title, may call it, 


rar if it has in it all the beauties of the high- 
| 


[ hall therefore examine it by the rules of epic poetry, 


OW 
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or begun much later even at the rape of Helen, or th 13 
veſting of Troy, it is manifeſt chat the ſtory of they unifo! 
would have been a ſeries of ſeveral actions. He ther 
opens his poem with the diſcord of his princes, aua ob 
fully interweaves, in the ſeveral ſucceeding part eigne 
an account of every thing material Which relate | 
them, and had paſſed before that fatal diſſenf on. in e 
the, ſame manner Aneas makes his firſt appearans em on 
the Tyrrhene ſeas, and within ſight of Italy, becauſs 
action propoſed to be celebrated was that of his beau 
himſelf in Latium. But becauſe it was neceſſary He 8" 
reader ta. know what had happened to him in the ti 
of Troy, and in the preceding parts of his voyage, Vin 
makes his hero relate it by way of epiſode in the fer 
and third books of the Eneid. The contents of d 
which books come before thoſe of the firſt bock in e Dil 
thread of the ftory, though for preſerving of this uni 
action they follow them in che diſpoſition of the po 
Milton, in imitation of theſe two great poets, open: Hep 
Paradiſe Loft, with an infernal council plotting the if 
of man, which is the action he propoſed to celebnt 
and as for thoſe great actions, which preceded 1 
point of time, the 9 of the angels, and the 
tion of the world, which would have intircly 21:0: 
the unity of his principal action, had he related toes 2" 
in the ſame order they happened, he caſt them int 
the fifth, fixth, and ſeventh books, by way of epiſa 
to this noble poem. 


Ariſtotle himſelf allows, that Homer has nothing th 
boaſt of as to the unity of his fable, though at the ſane 
time that great critic and philoſopher. endeavours 0p" 
palliate this imperfection in the Greek poet by wn" 
Puting it in ſome. meaſure to the very nature of an epic 

m. Some have been of opinion, that the /Eneid all 
abours in this particular, and has epiſodes which-mi 
be looked upon as excreſcences rather than as parts d 
the action, On the contrary, . the poem, which wt 
have now under our conſideration, hath. no other ep! 
ſodes than ſuch, as. naturally. ari ſe from the ſubject, and 
yet is filled with, ſuch a. multitude of aſtoniſhing” 100: 
dents, that it gives u at the ſame: time a pleaſur 


of the greateſt variety, and of the greateſt . 
ciy 
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uniform in its nature, though diverſified in the 


ion. | 1 ee ee eee 
ut obſerve alſo, that as Virgil, in 3 which 
igned to celebrate the original of the Roman em- 
has deſcribed the birth of its great rival, the Car- 
jan commonwealch: Milton, with che like art in 
em on the fall of man, has related the fall of thoſe 
k who are his profeſſed enemies. Befides the many 
beauties in ſuch an epiſode, its rutining parallel 
he great action of the poem hinders it from break- - 
> unity ſo much as another epiſode would have 
that had not ſo great an affinity with the princi- 
bject. In ſhore, this is the ſame kind of beauty _ 
the critics admire in the Spaniſh Friar, or the 
e Diſcovery, where the two different plots look like 
parts and copies of one another, | | 
; ſecond qualification required in the action of 
© poem, is, that it ſhould be an entire action: an 
| is entire when it is complete in all its parts; er, 
iotle deſcribes it, when it conſiſts of a Beginning, 
dle, and an end. Nothing ſhould go before it, be 
pixed with it, or follow after it, that is not related 
As on the contrary, no ſingle ſtep ſhould be 
xd in that juſt and regular proceſs which it muſt 
ppoſed to take from its original to its conſumma- 
Thus we fee the anger of Achilles in its birth, 
ntinuance and effects; and /Eneas's ſettlement in, 
carried on through all the oppoſitions in his way 


both by ſea and land. The action in Milton excels, 


k, both the former in this particular: we ſee it 
d in hell, executed upon earth, ' and puniſhed 
wen. The parts of it are told in the m6Rft diſ- 
manner, and grow out of one another in the moſt 
e third qualification of an epic poem is its great- 
The anger of Achilles was of ſuch conſequence, 
i embruiled the kings of Greece, deſtroyed the 
dof Troy, and engaged all the gods in faQtions; 
Ws ſettlement in Italy produced the Cæſars, and 
dth to the Roman empire. Milton's ſubject was 


Feater, than either of the former; it does not de- 


de ine fate of ſingle perſons or nations, but of a 
4 i whole 
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whole ſpecies. The united powers of hell are j 
together for the deſtruction of mankind, which 
effected in part, and would have completed, ha 
Omnipotence itſelf interpoſed. The principal u 
are man in his greateſt perfection, and woman int 
higheſt N Their enemies are the fallen any 
the Meſſiah their friend, and the Almighty thei f 


circle of being, whether within the verge of natur 
out of it, has a proper part aſſigned it in this w 
poem. ; 

In poetry, as in architecture, not only the whole, 


the principal members, and every part of them, M (ans 
be great. I will not preſume to ſay, that the bot Bu 
games in the Encid, or that in the Iliad are not ran 
nature, nor to reprehend Virgil's ſimile of the toy, Wiſ'iz<d 
many other of the iame king in the Iliad, as lab ng t 
any cenſure in this particular; but I think we my ed, 
without derogating from thoſe wonderful performan has 
that there is an unqueſtionable magnificence in 9 dich | 
part of Paradiſe Loft, and indeed a much greater ly W 
could have been formed upon any pagan ſyſtem. te re; 
But Ariſtotle, by the greatneſs of the action, daf bus. 
only mean that it ſhould be great in its nature, hut The 
in its duration, or in other words that it ſhould the! 
a due length in it, as well as what we properly by 
greatneſs, The juſt meaſure of this kind of mapnit _ 
he explains by the following ſimilitude. An ain t I 
no bigger than a mite, cannot appear perfect to the of)» t 
becauſe the fight takes it in at once, and has d bol 
confuſed idea of the whole, and not a diſtinct i bras 
all its parts; if on the contrary you ſhould ſuppot PR 
animal of ten thouſand furlongs in length, tte one 
would be ſo filled with a ſingle part of it, that it ops. 
not give the mind an idea of the whole. What ü Thi 
y Can 


animals are to the eye, a very ſhort or a very long 
tion would be to the memory. The firſt would be 
it were, loſt and ſwallowed up by it, and the ther 
ficult to be contained in it. Homer and Virgil It 
ſhewn their principal art in this particular ; the 200 


of the Iliad, and that of the Eneid, were in them! 
exceeding ſhort, but are ſo beautifully extended ard 
| | | | ver 
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Wed by the invention of epiſodes, and the machinery 
gods, with the like poetical ornaments, that they 
ke up an agrecable ſtory, ſufficient to employ the 
mory without overcharging it. Milton's action is 
iched with ſuch a variety of circumſtances, that 
ave taken as much pleaſure in reading the contents 
his books, as in the beſt invented ſtory I ever met 
. It is poſſible, that the traditions, on which the 
ad and /Eneid were built, had more circumſtances in 
m, than the hiſtory of the Fall of Man, as it is 
ated in ſcripture, Beſides, it was eaſier for Homer 
| Virgil to daſh the truth with fiction, as they were in 
danger of offending the religion of their country by 
But as for Milton, he had not only a very few cir- 


mtances upon which to raiſe his poem, but was alſo 
bed to proceed with the greateſt caution in every 
ai that he added out of his own invention. And, 


led, notwithſtanding all the reftraints he was under, 
has filled his tory with ſo many ſurpriſing incidents, 
ich bear ſa cloſe an analogy with what is delivered in 
ly writ, that it is capable of pleaſing the moſt deli- 
te reader, without giving offence to the moſt ſcru- 


40: eus. | 

Mr WH The modern critics have collected from ſeveral hints 
he Iliad and Æneid the ſpace of time, which is taken 
by the action of each of thoſe poems; but as a 
onioiſe<t part of Milton's ſtory was tranſacted in regions 
aun lie out of the reach of the ſun, and the ſphere of 
the , it is impoſſible to gratify the reader with ſuch a 
; onh leulation, which indeed would be more curious than 


_ 16;WMitroftive ; none of the critics, either ancient or mo- 


pen, having. laid down rules to circumſcribe the action 
the n epic poem with any determined number of years, 


Nys, Or hours. 150 


it o 

vac U This piece of criticiſm on Milton's Paradiſe Loft ſhall, 
ons WF <a71ed on in the following Saturday's papers. * 
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whole ſpecies. The united powers of hell are 
together for the deſtruction of mankind, which! 
effected in part, and would have completed, he 
Omnipotence itſelf interpoſed. The principal d 
are man in his greateſt perfection, and woman iy 
higheſt beauty. Their enemies are the fallen any 


the Meſſiah their friend, and the Almighty their e his | 
tector. In ſhort, every thing that is great in the wilt. 
circle of being, whether within the verge of natd 2 
out of it, has a proper part aſſigned it in this n, 
poem. | ine ated 
In poetry, as in architecture, not only the whole, Vir 
the principal members, and every part of them, dang 
be great. I will not preſume to ſay, that the but Bu 
games in the ÆEncid, or that in the Iliad are not of far 
nature, nor to reprehend Virgil's ſimile of the top! liged 
many other of the jame kind in the Iliad, as lang t 
any cenſure in this particular; but I think we may ed, 
without derogating from thoſe wonderful perform has 
that there is an unqueſtionable magnificence in 9 ich k 
part of Paradiſe Loſt, and indeed a much greater ly W 
could have been formed upon any pagan ſyſtem, te Te; 
But Ariſtotle, by the greatneſs of the action, da bus. 
only mean that it ſhould be great in its nature, bu Ide 
in its duration, or in other words that it ſhould the! 
a due length in it, as well as what we properly oi by 
greatneſs, The juſt meaſure of this kind of magniniſ*=-1 
he explains by the following fimilitude. An aim lit 
no bigger than a mite, cannot appear perfect to the - t 
becauſe the fight takes it in at once, and has ola 
confuſed idea of the whole, and not a dillin& ide [tract 
all its parts; if on the contrary you ſhould ſeppoe rn, 
animal of ten thouſand furlongs in length, the an e 
would be ſo filled with a ſingle part of it, that it cpl® * 
not give the mind an idea of the whole. What ti Thi 
Can 


animals are to the eye, a very ſhort or a very long 
tion would be to the memory. The firſt would be. 
it were, loſt and ſwallowed up by it, and the the! 
ficult to be contained in it. Homer and Vire)l i 
ſhewn their principal art in this particular; the as 
of che Iliad, and that of the ZEneid, were in them 
exceeding ſhort, but are ſo beautifully extended aud! 

veril 
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Wc fed by the invention of epiſodes, and the machinery 
gods, with the like poetical ornaments, that they 
ke up an agreeable ſtory, ſufficient to employ the 
ory without overcharging it. Milton's action is 
iched with ſuch a variety of circumſtances, that 
ave taken as much pleaſure in reading the contents 
his books, as in the beſt invented ſtory I ever met 
th. It is poſſible, that the traditions, on which the 
d and neid were built, had more circumſtances in 
m, than the hiſtory of the Fall of Man, as it is 
ated in ſcripture. Beſides, it was eaſier for Homer 
| Virgil to daſh the truth with fiction, as they were in 
danger of offending the religion of their country by 
But as for Milton, he had not only a very few cir- 
mſtances upon which to raiſe his poem, but was alſo 
lized to proceed with the greateſt caution in every 
ng that he added out of his own invention. And, 


has filled his ſtory with ſo many ſurpriſing incidents, 
ich bear ſo cloſe an analogy with what is delivered in 
ly writ, that it is capable of pleaſing the moſt deli- 
te reader, without giving offence to the moſt ſcru- 
ons. | | | 
The modern critics have collected from ſeveral hints 
the Iliad and Æneid the ſpace of time, which is taken 


u, it is impoſſible to gratify the reader with ſuch a 
oo cu lation, which indeed would be more curious than 
bactive; none of the critics, either ancient or mo- 
n, having laid down rules to circumſeribe the action 


Nys, Or hours. 


on? R Anied on in the following Saturday's papers. L 
| be, 105 | 3 

the! 

gil ; 

e aft 

ene 


led, notwithſtanding all the reſtraints he was under, 


dy the action of each of thoſe poems; but as a 
oniniſeut- part of Milton's ſtory was tranſacted in regions 
aint lie out of the reach of the ſun, and the ſphere of 


an epic poem with any determined number of years, 


2: This piece of criticiſm on Milton's Paradiſe Loſt ſhall , ' 


Monday, 
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Minus nptits acutis 
Naribus horum bominum 
| Hor. Sat. 3. lib. 1. ver. 
He cannot bear the raillery of the age. Criy 


T is not that I think I have been more witty tha] 
ought of late, that at preſent I wholly forbear u 
attempt towards it: I am of opinion that I oj 
ſometimes to lay before the world the plain letter, 
my correſpondents in the artleſs dreſs in which thy 
haftily ſend them, that the reader may fee I am 1 
accuſer and judge myſelf, but that the indi&me 
is properly and fairly lald, before I proceed againſt t& 
criminal. | LE 


Mr. Spectator; S f r 

c A® you are Spectator-General, I apply myſcl1 
5 you in the following caſe, viz, I do not wert 
© ſword, but I often divert myſelf at the theatre, whet 
© I frequently ſee a ſet of fellows pull plain people, 
way of humour and frolic, by the noſe, upon fri 
lous or no occafions. A friend of mine the other mg 

applauded what a graceful exit Mr. Wilks m 
one of theſe noſe-wringers overhearing him, pinche 
him by the noſe. I was in the pit the other nigu, 
when it was very much crowded, a gentleman len. 
ing nook me, and very heavily, 1 very civilly u 
queſted him to remove his hand; for which he pulls 
me by the noſe. I would not reſent it in ſo public. 
lace, becauſe I was unwilling to create a diſturband; 
dut have ſince reflected upon it as a thing that is ur 
manly and diſingenuous, renders the noſe-puller odiou 
and makes the perſon pulled by the noſe look litt 
and contemptible. This grievance I humbly requtl 
s you will endeayour to redreſs. 
| l uam your admirer, & 
James Eh 
« Mt, 
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Mr. Spectator, | ; | 
OUR diſcourſe of the 29th of December on 
love and anarriage is of fo uſeful a kind, that I 
cannot forbear adding my * own to your's on that 
ſubject. Methinks it is a misfortune, that the ma- 
© riage ſtate, which in its own nature is adapted to give 
us the completeſt happineſs this life is capable of, 
' ſhould be ſo uncomfortable a one to ſo many as it 
daily proves. But the miſchief 82 proceeds 
from the unwiſe choice people make for themſelves, 
and an expectation of happineſs from things not ca- 
© pable of giving it. Nothing but the good qualities of 
the perſon beloved can be a foundation for a love of 
judgment and diſcretion ; and whoever expect happi- 
* neſs from any thing but virtue, wiſdom, good-humour, 
and a ſimilitude of manners, will find themſelves 
widely miſtaken. But how few are there who ſeek 
© after theſe things, and do not rather make riches their 
« chief if not their only aim? How rare is it for man, 
when he engages himſelf in the thoughts of marriage, 
to place his hopes of having in ſuch a woman a con- 
© ſtant, agreeable companion? one who will divide 
' his cares and double his joys? who will manage 
© that ſhate of his eſtate he entruſts to her conduct 
no wich prudence and frugality, govern his houſe with 
1 (economy and diſcretion, and be an ornament to him- 
nchen {elf and family ? Where ſhall we find the man who 
gh * looks out for one who places her chief happineſs in the 

. - 

len practice of virtue, and makes her duty her continual 
y 6 * pleaſure? No, men rather ſeek for money as the 
pull * complement of all their deſires; and regardleſs of 
hica AS © what kind of wives they take, they think riches will 
ance; be a miniſter to all kind of pleaſures, and enable 
is r them to keep miſtreſſes, horſes, hounds, to drink, 
dio WR feaſt, arid game with their companions, pay their debts 
l contracted by former extravagancies, or . ſome ſuch 
egal nile and unworthy end; and indulge themſelves in 
* pleaſures which are a ſhame and ſcandal to human 


& nature. Now às for the women; how few of them 
Fa ue there who place the happineſs of their marriage 


Win the having a wiſe and virtuous friend? One who 
er. | 


will 
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will be faithful and juſt to all, and conſtant and lovin 
to them? who with care and diligence will look ate; 
and 1mprove the eſtate, and without grudging alloy 
whatever is prudent and convenient? rather, how fey 
are there who do not place their happineſs in out. 
ſhining others in pomp and ſhow? and that do ng 
think within themſelves when they have married ſuch 
a rich perſon, that none of their acquaintance hal 
appear ſo fine in their equipage, ſo adorned in their 
perſons, or ſo magnificent in their furniture as them: 
ſelves? Thus their heads are filled with vain ideas; 
and I heartily wiſh I could ſay that equipage and ſhoy 
were not the chief good of ſo many women as I fear t 
is. E 
After this manner do both ſexes deceive then. 
ſelves, and bring reflexions and diſgrace upon the noi 
happy and moſt honourable ſtate of life; whereas iſ 

they would but correct their depraved taſte, moderate 


their ambition, and place their happineſs upon proper 


objects, we ſhould not find felicity in the marriage 
ſtate ſuch a wonder in the world as it now 1s, 

« Sir, if you think theſe thoughts worth inſerting 
among your own, be pleaſed to give them a better 
dreſs, and let them paſs abroad ; and you will oblige 


© Your admirer, 

A. B. 

© Mr. Spedator, 
S I was this day walking in the ſtreet, then 

1 happened to paſs by on the other ſide of the way 

a beauty, whoſe charms were ſo attracting, that i 
drew my eyes wholly on that ſide, inſomuch that | 
neglected my own way, and chanced to run my not 
directly againſt a poſt ; which the lady no ſooner pe- 
ceived, but fell out into a fit of laughter, though # 
the ſame time ſhe was ſenfible that herſelf was the 
cauſe of my misfortune, which in my opinion ws 
the greater aggravation of her crime, I being bil 


wiping off the blood which trickled down my face, 
had not time to acquaint her with her barbarity & 


alſo with my reſolution, vix. never to look out * 


my way tor one of her ſex mote: therelore, 4 
yout 
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your humble ſervant may be revenged, he deſires you 
* to inſert this in one of your next papers, which he 
hopes will be a warning to all the reſt of the women- 


* 


* gazers, as well as to poor | 
Anthony Gape.“ 
Mr. Spectator. | | 

I Deſire to know in your next, if the merry game of 
the Parfon has loſt his cloke,“ is not mightily in 
vogue amongſt the fine ladies this Chriſtmas ; becauſe 
I ſee they wear hoods of all colours, which I ſuppoſe 
is for that purpoſe ; if it is, and you think it proper, 
I will carry ſome of thoſe hoods with me to our ladies 


VER öär "RE SR To . 7. 


in Yorkſhire ; becauſe they injoined me to bring tkem 
ſomething from London that was very new. If you 
can tell any thing in which I can obey their commands 
more agreably, be pleaſed to inform me, and you will 
extremely oblige 1 
* Your humble ſervant,” 


oper 
lage 
"I Mr. Spectator, Oxford, Dec. 29. 
ting INC E you appear inclined to be a friend to the 
etter 0 diſtreſſed, I beg you would aſſiſt me in an affair 
ge under which J have ſuffered very much. The reigning 
toaſt of this place is Patetia ; I have purſued her with 
5 * the utmoſt diligence this twelve-month, and find no- 
. B. thing ſtands in my way but one who flatters her more 
* than I can, Pride is her favourite paſſion; therefore 
then * if you will be ſo far my friend as to make a favour- 
wat © able mention of me in one of your papers, I believe I 
at It * ſhould not fail in my addreſſes. The ſcholars ſtand in 
hat | * rows, as they did to be ſure in your time, at her 
nose * pew-door; and ſhe has all the devotion paid to her by 
pet. *a crowd of youths who are unacquainted with the 
gh # * ſex, and have inexperience added to their paſtion : 
s the * however, if it ſucceeds according to my vows, you 
1 Wis * will make me the happieſt man in the world, and the 
bu moſt obliged among all 
* | * Your humble ſervants.” 
ity | 


Mr. 
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Mr. Spectator, 


8 1 Came to my miſtreſs's toilet this morning, for 3 I 
11 am admitted when her face is ſtark naked: oer 
© ſhe frowned, and cried piſh when J ſaid a thing thai . 0 


© I ſtole; and I will be judged by you whether it wa P 

© not very pretty. Madam, faid I, you ſhall forbea | ** 

© that part of your dreſs; it may be well in others, bit m. 
< you cannot place a patch where it does not hide 

« a beauty.“ Ti 20 
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vo rariſſima noſtro ch 

Simplicitas Ovid. Ars Am. lib, 1. ver. 241. 0 t:; 

And brings our old ſimplicity again. Dryven, | Le 

lay 

1 Was this morning ſurpriſed with a great knocking . thi 

at the door, when my landlady's daughter came p rift 

to me, and told me, that there was a man below defired 1 | 

to ſpeak with me. Upon my aſking her who it was, ſhe ef 

told me it was a very grave elderly perſon, but that ſhe fob 

did not know his name. I immediately went down to WF fox 


him, and found him to be the coachman of my wortiy Din. 
friend Sir R:ger de Coverliy. He told me that hu the! 


maſter came to town laſt night, and would be glad to gen 
take a turn with me in Gray's-Inn walks. As I wa Wi imo 
wondering in myſelf what had brought Sir Roger u Ste. 
town, not having lately received any letter from him, be ef 
told me that his maſter was come up to get a ſight of hed 
prince Eugene, and that he deſired I would immediate) / 
meet him. | | fror 

I was not a little pleaſed with the curioſity of the Was 
old knight, though I did not much wonder at i, win 
having heard him ſay more than once in private di. one 


courſe, that he looked upon prince Eugenio, for ſo the 
1 | knight 
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knight always calls him, to be a greater man than 
Scanderbeg. | Tn 
I was no ſooner come into Gray's-Inn walks, but 
I heard my friend upon the terrace hemming twice 
or thrice to himſelf with great vigour, for he loves 
do clear his pipes in good air, to make uſe of his own 
” phraſe, and is not a little pleaſed with any one who 
takes notice of the ſtrength which he ſtill exerts in hit 
morning hems. | 
I was touched with a ſecret joy at the fight of the 
good old man, who before he ſaw me was cngaged in 
- converſation with a beggar-man that had aſked an alms 
© of him. I could hear my friend chide him for not find- 
ing out ſome work; but at the ſame time ſaw him put 
© his hand in his pocket and give him fix-pence, 
= Our ſalutations were very hearty on both fides, con- 
© fiſting of many kind ſhakes of the hand, and ſeveral 
© affectionate looks which we caſt upon one another, 
© After which the knight told me my good friend his 
E chaplain was very well, and much at my ſervice, and: 
tat the Sunday before he had made a mot incam- 
E parable ſermon out of Dr. Barrow. I have left, ſays 
be, all my affairs in his hands, and being willing to 
lay an obligation upon him, have depoſited with him 
© thirty marks, to be diſtributed among his poor pa- 
© Tiſhioners, | | 
| He then proceeded to acquaint me with the welfare 
of Will Wimble. Upon which he put his hand in his 
fob and preſented me in his name with a tobacco- 
© ſtopper, telling me that Will had been buſy all the be- 
& ginning of the winter in turning great quantities of 
them; and that he made a preſent of one to every 
| gentleman in the country who has good principles, and 
| ſmokes. He added, that poor Will was at preſent under 
| great tribulation, for that Tom Touchy had taken the law 
of him for cutting ſome hazel ſticks out of one of his 
hedges, ns 
Among other pieces of news which the knight brought 
| from his country-ſeat, he informed me that Moll White 
was dead; and that about a month after her death the 
wind was fo very high, that it blew down the end of 
one of his barns, But for my own part, ſays Sir- 
D 3 Aeger, 
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Reger, I do not think that the old woman had any hand 
In if, 

He afterwards fell into an account of the diverſions 
which had paſſed in his houſe during the holidays; for 
Sir Roger, after the laudable cuſtom of his anceſtors, 
always keeps open houſe at Chriſtmas, I learned from 
him that he had killed eight fat hogs for this ſeaſon, 
that he had dealt about his chines very liberally amongſt 
his neighbours, and that in particular he had ſent a 
ſtring of hogs-puadings with a pack of cards to every 
poor family in the pariſh. I have often thought, ſays 
Sir Reger, it happens very well that Chriſtmas ſhould 
fall cout in the middle of winter. It is the moſt dead 
uncomfortable time of the year, when the poor people 
would ſuffer very much from their poverty and cold, if 
they had not good chear, warm fires, and Chriſtmas 
gambols to ſupport them. I love to rejoice their poor 
hearts at this ſeaſon, and to fee the whole village merry 
in my great hall, I allow a double quantity of malt to 
my ſmall beer, and ſet it a running for twelve days to 
every one that calls for it. I have always a piece 
ef cold beef and a mince-pye upon the table, and 
am wonderfully pleaſed to ice my tenants paſs away a 
vile evening in playing their innocent tricks, and 
ſmutzirg cne anctker, Our friend Will Wimble is 
as merry 2s any of them, and ſhews a thouſand roguiſh 
tricks upon theſe occaſions, 5 Loo 

was very much delighted with the reflexion of 
my old ſriend, which carried ſo much goodneſs in it. 
He then launched out into the praiſe of the late a& of 
parliament: for ſecuring the church of England, and 
told me with great ſatisfaction, that he believed it 
already began to take effect, for that a rigid diſſenter 
who chanced to dine at his houſe on Chriſtmas day, 
had been obſerved to eat very plentifully of his plumb- 
porridge, | : 

After having diſpatched all our country matters, Sir 
Reger made ſeveral inquiries concerning the club, and 
particularly of his old antagoniſt Sir Andrew Freeport. 

le aſked me with a kind of ſmile, whether Sir Azudrew 
had not taken the advantage of his abſence, to vent 
among them ſome of his republican doctrines; but _ 

| | aftar 


F 
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WE after gathering up his countenance into a more than or- 
dinary ſeriouſneſs, tell me truly, ſays he, do not you 
think Sir Andregu had a hand in the pope's proceſſion ? 
but without giving me time to anſwer him, well, well, 
W ſays he, I know you are a wary man, and do not care to 
talk of public matters. | 

= The knight then aſked me, if I had ſeen prince Euge- 
nio, and made me promiſe to get him a ſtand in ſome 
convenient place where he might have a full ſight of that 
extraordinary man, whoſe preſence does ſo much honour 
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to the Britiſh nation. He dwelt very long on the praiſes 
W of this great general, and I found that, fince I was with 
him in the country, he had drawn many obſervations to- 
gether out of his reading in Baker's chronicle, and other 
authors, who always lie in his hall window, which very 
much redound to the honour of this prince. 

= Having paſſed away the greateſt part of the morning 
in hearing the knight's reflexions, which were partly 
private, and partly political, he aſked me if I would 
ſmoke a pipe with him over a diſh of coffee at Squire's, 
= As I love the old man, I take delight in complying 
W with every thing that is agreeable to him, and accord- 
„ ingly waited on him to the coffee-houſe, where his ve- 
rerable figure drew upon us the eyes of the whole room. 
He had no ſooner ſeated himſelf at the upper end of the 
E hich table, but he called for a clean pipe, a paper of 
I 3 a diſh of coffee, a wax candle, and the ſup- 
9 plement, with ſuch an air of chearfulneſs and good-hu- 
mour, that all the boys in the coffee- room, who ſeemed 
to take pleaſure in ſerving him, were at once employed 
on his ſeveral errands, inſomuch that nobody elſe could 
come at a difh of tea, until the knight had got all his 
3 conveniencies about him. L. 
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Diſcit enim citius, meminitque libentius illud, 
Ad quis deridet, quam quod probat —— 
Hor. Ep. 1. lib. 2. ver, 262 


For what's derided by the cenſuring crowd, 
Is thought no more than what is juſt and good. 
| | CREE, 


1 Do not know that I have been in greater delight for 
theſe many years, than in beholding the boxes a 

the play the laſt time the Scornful Lady was ated, he 
So great an aſſembly of ladies placed in gradual ro- By 
in all the ornaments of jewels, filks, and colours, gave Wi 


ſo lively and gay an impreſſion to the heart, that me de 
thought the ſeaſon of the year was vaniſhed ; and I dil pl 
not think it an ill expreſion of a young fellow who BR ch 
ſtood near me, that called the boxes thoſe beds of tulips, ch. 
It was a pretty variation of the proſpect, when any one ac 
of theſe fine ladies roſe up and did honour to herſelf Bi 
and friend at a diſtance, by curteſying; and gan leq 
opportunity to that friend to ſhew her charms to the in 
ſame advantage in returning the ſalutation. Here that th 
action is as proper and graceful, as it is at church un- lat 
becoming and impertinent. By the way, I muſt take the WW m 
liberty to obſerve that I did not ſee any one who is uſu- m 
ally ſo full of civilities at church, offer at any ſuch in. ly 


decorum during any part of the action of the play. Such fi 
beautiful proſpects gladden our minds, and when conf - by 


dered in general, give innocent and pleaſing ideas. He ra 


that dwells upon any one object of beauty, may fix Iu th 
imagination to his diſquiet; but the contemplation « ws 
a whole aſſembly together, is a defence againſt the in. 8 
croachment of deſire: at leaſt to me, who have take! Wi 
pains to look at beauty abſtracted from the conſideraticn A 
dr 
W 
W 


of its being the object of deſire; at power, only as f 


fits upon another, without any hopes of r 
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ſhare of it; at wiſdom and capacity, without any pre- 
tenſions to rival or envy its acquiſitions: I ſay to me, 
who am really free from forming any hopes by behold- 
ing the perſons of beautiful women, or warming myſelf 
into ambition from the ſucceſſes of other men, this 

world is not only a mere ſcene, but a very pleaſant one. 

Did mankind but know the freedom which there 1s in 
by 3 keeping thus aloof from the world, I ſhould have more 
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imitators, than the powerfulleſt man in the nation has 
followers. To be no man's rival in love, or competi- 
tor in buſineſs, is a character which if it does not re- 


u, WW commend you as it ought, to benevolence among thoſe 
whom you live with, yet has it certainly this effect, that 
for you do not ſtand ſo much in need of their approbation, 
as you would if you aimed at it more, in ſetting your 
ed, heart on the ſame things which the generality dote on. 
By this means, and with this eaſy philoſophy, I am ne- 
ave Wa ver leſs at a play that when I am at the theatre; but in- 
ne deed I am ſeldom fo well pleaſed with action as in that: 
dd place; for moſt men follow nature no longer than while 
ho they are in their night-gowns, and all the buſy part of 
ps. che day are in characters which they neither become nor 
on? act in with. pleaſure to themſelves or their beholders. 
el But to return to my ladies: I was very well pleaſed to 
* ſee ſo great a crowd of them aſſembled at a play, where- 


in the heroine, as the phraſe is, is ſo juſt a picture of 


that the vanity of the ſex in tormenting their admirers. The 
une lady who pines for the man whom ſhe treats with ſo 
much impertinence and. inconſtancy, is drawn with. 
uli much art and humour. Her reſolutions to be extreme- 
h civil, but her vanity ariſing juſt at the inſtant that 
Such ſhe reſolved to expr#ſs herſelf kindly, are deſcribed as 
onſ. by one who had ſtudied the ſex, But when my admi- 
He nation is fixed upon this excellent character, and two or 
, three others in the play, I muſt confeſs I was moved. 
n 


with the utmoſt indignation at the trivial, ſenſeleſs, 
ud unnatural repreſentation of the chaplain. It is. 
aber _ there may be a pedant in holy orders, and we 
an Wy have ſeen. one or two of them in the world; but ſuch a. 
as ll driveller as Sir Roger, fo bereft of all manner of pride, 
1 which is the characteriſtie of a pedant, is what one 
d Would not believe could. come into che head: of the. 
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ſame man who drew the reſt of the play. The meeting 
between Welford and him ſhews a wretch without any 
notion of the dignity of his function; and it is out of all 
common ſenſe that he ſhould give an account of himſelf 
as one ſent four or five miles in a morning on foot for 
eggs.“ It is not to be denied, but this part and that of 
the maid, whom he makes love to, are excellently well 
performed; but a thing which is blameable in itſelf, grows 
{till more ſo by the ſucceſs in the execution of it. It is 
{9 mean a thing to pratify a looſe age with a ſcandalous 
repreſentation of what is reputable among. men, nat to 
ſay what 1s ſacred, that no beauty, no excellence in an 
author ought to atone for it; nay, ſuch excellence 1s 
an aggravation of his guilt, and an argument that 
he errs againſt the conviction of his own underſtanding 
and confcience, Wit ſhould be tried by this rule, 
and an audience ſhould riſe againſt ſuch a ſcene as 
throws down the reputation of any thing which the 
conſideration of religion or decency ſhould preſerve 
from contempt. But all this evil arifes from this one 
corruption of mind, that makes men reſent offences 
againſc their virtue, leſs than thoſe againſt their under- 
ſtanding. An author ſhall write as if he thought there 
was not one man of honour or woman of chaſtity in the 
houſe, and come off with applauſe: for an inſult upon 
all the ten commandments with the little critics, is 
not ſo bad as the breach of an unity of time and place. 
Half wits do not apprehend the miſeries that muſt ne- 
ceſſarily flow from degeneracy of manners; nor do they 
know that order is the ſupport of ſecicty. Sir Roger 
and his miſtreſs are monſters of the poet's own form- 
ing ; the ſentiments in both of them are ſuch as do not 
ariſe in fools of their education. We all know that a 
filly ſcholar, inſtead of being below every one he meets 
with, is apt to be exalied above the rank of ſuch as are 
really his ſuperiors: his arrogance is always founded 
upon particular notions of diſtinction in his own head, 
accompanied with a pedantic ſcorn of all fortune and 
pre-eminence, when compared with his knowledge and 
tearning. This very one charatter of Sir Roger, as 1610 
as it really is, has done more towards the diſparage- 
ment of holy oxders, and conſequently of virtue _ 

3 than 
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than all the wit that author or any other-could make up 


for in the conduct of the longeſt life after it. I do not 
pretend, in ſaying this, to give myſelf. airs of more vir- 


tue than my neighbours, but aſſert it from the principles 
oy which mankind muſt always be governed. Sallies of 
imagination are to be overlooked, when they are com- 
mitted out of warmth in the recommendation of what is 


praiſe-worthy ; but a deliberate advancing of vice, with 


all the wit in the world, is as ill an action as any that 
comes before the magiſtrate, anc. ought to be received as 


ſuch by the people. dh 
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Mille trahens warios adwerſo ſole colores. 
Virg. En. 4. ver. 7 10. 
Drawing a thouſand colours from the light. 
| DRYDEN, 


Receive a double advantage from the letters of my 
correſpondents, firſt, as they ſhew me which of my 
papers are moſt acceptable to them ; and in the next 
place as they furniſh me with materials for new ſpecula- 


tions. Sometimes indeed I do not make uſe of the letter 


itſelf, but form the hints of it into plans of my own in- 
invention ; ſometimes I take the liberty to change the 
language or thought into my own way of ſpeaking and 


| thinking, and always, if it can be done without preju- 


dice to the ſenſe, omit the many compliments and ap-- 
plauſes which are uſually beſtowed upon me. 

Beſides the two advantages above-mentioned which IL 
receive from the letters that are ſent me, they give me 
an opportunity of lengthening out my paper by the ſkil- 
ful management of the ſubſcribing part at the end of. 
them, which perhaps does not a little conduce to the eaſe, 

of myſelf and reader, 

Some will have it, that I often write to myſelf, and 
am the only punctual correſpendent I have. This ob- 
Kon would indeed be material, were the letters I com- 

1 municate 
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municate to the public ſtuffed with my own commend; 
tions; and if inſtead of endeavouring to divert or inftrug 
my readers, I admired in them the beauty of my own 

performances. But I: ſhall leave theſe wiſe conjecturers ty 


their own imaginations, and produce the three. following 
letters for the entertainment of the day. 


., 


8 1 Was laſt Thurſday in an aſſembly of ladies, when 
, there were thirteen different coloured hoods. Your 
* Speator of that day lying upon the table, they or. 
* dered me to read it to them, which I did with a very 
clear voice, until I came to the Greek verſe at the end 
of it, I muſt confeſs I was a little ſtartled at its pop- 
ping upon me ſo unexpectedly. However, E covered 
my confuſion as well as I could, and after having 
muttered two or three hard words to myſelf, laughed 
heartily, and cried, a very good jeſt, faith. The la. 
dies deſired me to explain it to them; but I begged 
their pardon for that, and told them, that if it bad 
been proper for them to hear, they might be ſure the 
author would not have wrapped it up in Greek. I 
then let drop ſeveral expreſſions, as if there was ſome- 
thing in it that was not fit to be ſpoken before a 
company of ladies. Upon which the matron of 
the aſſembly, who was drefſed in a cherry- coloured 
hood, commended. the diſcretion of the writer for 
3 thrown his filthy thoughts into Greek, which 
was likely to corrupt but few of his readers. At the 
ſame time ſhe declared herſelf very well pleaſed, that 
he had not given a deciſive opinion upon the new- 
faſhioned hoods; for to tell you truly, ſays ſhe, I Was 
afraid he would have made us aſhamed to ſhew our 
heads. Now, Sir, you muſt know, ſince this un- 
lucky accident happened to me in a company of la- 
dies, among whom [I paſſed for a moſt ingenious man, 
I have conſulted one who is well verſed in the Greek 
language, and. he aſſures me upon his word, that 
your late quotation means no more than“ that man, 
4 ners and not dreſs are the ornaments of a woman.” If 
this comes to the knowledge of my female admirers, | 
* ſhall be very hard put to it to bring myſelf on ju 

| | 6. 10106 Jo 
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. ſomely. In the mean while, I give you this account, 


© that you may take care hereafter not to betray any of 
© your well-wiſhers into the like inconveniencies. It is 
in the number of theſe that I beg leave to ſubſcribe 
* myſelf, | ; TY 
| « Tom Tripit.” 

Mr. SpeFator, 
' OUR readers are ſo well pleaſed with your cha- 


. racter of Sir Reger de Coverley, that there ap- 
| * peared a ſenſible joy in every coffee-houſe, upon hear- 


© ing the old knight was come to town. I am now with 


| © a knot of his admirers, who make it their joint requeſt 


to you, that you would give us public notice of the 


| © window or balcony where the knight intends to make 


© his appearance. He has already given great. ſatisfaction 
* to ſeveral who have ſeen him at Squire's coffee-houſe. 
© If you think fit to place your ſhort face at Sir Roger's 
left elbow, we ſhall take the hint, and gratefully ace 

© knowledge ſo great a favour. ; 

„Jam, Sir, 

«. Your moſt devoted humble ſervant; 
| C. De 

8X. | | | | 
, I Nowing that you are very inquiſitive after every. 
. thing that is curious in nature, I will wait.on 
* you if you: pleaſe in the duſk of the evening, with 
* my ſhow upon my back, which I carry about with 
* me in a box, as only conſiſting of a man, a woman, 
© and an horſe. The two firſt are married, in which 
* ſtate the little cavalier has ſo well acquitted himfelf, 
that his lady is with child. The big-bellied wor 
* man, and her huſband, with their whimſical palfry, 
* are ſo very light, that when they are put together 
into a ſcale, an ordinary man may weigh down the 
whole family. The little man is a bully in his na- 
* ture ; but when. he grows choleric I confine him to 
© his box until.his wrath is over, by which means I have 
© hitherto prevented him from doing miſchief. His 
* horſe is likewiſe very vicious, for which reaſon I am 
* forced. to tie him cloſe. to his manger with a packs» 
thread. 
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thread. The woman is a coquette. She ſtruts as much 
as it is poſſible for a lady of two foot high, and would 
ruin me in ſilks, were not the quantity that goes to x 
large pin-cuſhion ſufficient to make her a gown and 
petticoat. She told me the other day, that ſhe heard 
the ladies wore coloured hoods, and ordered me to get 
her one of the fineſt blue. I am forced to comply with 
her demands whilſt ſhe is in her preſent condition, being 
very willing to have more of the ſame breed. I do not 
know what ſhe may produce me, but provided it be: 


ſhow I ſhall be very well ſatisfied. Such novelties 


ſhould not, I think, be concealed from the Britiſh Ser. 
tator; for which reaſon I hope you will excuſe this 
preſumption in 


© Your moſt dutiful, moſt obedient, 
and moſt humble ſervant, 
| 38. . 


No 272 Friday, January 11. 


Aa a „ „ 


a „ 


Longa eft injuria, longe 
Ambages 


Virg. En. 1. ver. 345. 
Great is the injury, and long the tale. 


Mr. Spectator, 


HE occafion of this letter is of fo great im- 
portance, and the circumſtances of it ſuch, 
that I know you will but think it juſt to in- 

ſert it, in preference of all other matters that can pre- 
ſent themſelves to your conſideration. I need not, after 
I have ſaid this, tell you that Jam in love. The cr- 
cumſtances of my paſſion I ſhall let you underſtand as 
well as a diſordered mind will admit. That curſed pick- 
thank Mrs. Jane! alas, I am railing at one to you 
by her name as familiarly as if you were oy ge" 
1 
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12 

<> WS with her as well as myſelf: but I will tell you all, as 
112 at as the alternate interruptions of love and anger 
Vill give me leave. There 1s a moſt, agreeable young 
nd woman in the world whom I am paſſionately in love 
irs WE with, and from whom I have for ſome ſpace of time 
get received as great marks of favour as were fit for her 
it to give, or me to deſire. The ſucceſsful progreſs of 


„the affair of all others the moſt eſſential towards a 
man's happineſs, gave a new Jife and ſpirit not only 
to my behaviour and diſcourſe, but alſo a certain 
race to all my adtions in the commerce of life in all 
„ things though never ſo remote from love. You know 
the predominant paſſion ſpreads itſelf through all a 
man's tranſactions, and exalts or depreſſes him accord- 
ing to the nature of ſuch paſſion. But alas! Jhave not 
yet begun my ftory, and what is mary ſentences 
and obſervations, when a man is pleading for his life? 
„o begin then: this lady has correſponded with me 
under the names of love, ſhe my Belinda, I her Cle- 
anthes. Though I am thus well got into the account 
' of my affair, I cannot keep in the thread of it ſo much 
as to give you the character of Mrs. Jane, whom J 
vill not hide under a borrowed name; but let yon 
© know that this creature has been ſince I knew her very 
© handſome, (though I will not allow her even ſhe has 
been for the future) and during tke time of her bloom 
and beauty was ſo great a tyrant to her lovers, ſo 
5. * over-valued herſelf, and under- rated all her pretend- 
ders, that they have deſerted her to a man; and ſhe 
# © knows no comfort but that common one to all in her 
| © condition, the pleaſure of interrupting the amours of 
others. It is impoſſible but you muſt have ſeen ſeveral 
n. of theſe volunteers in malice, who paſs their whole 
\ ume in the moſt laborious way of life, in getting in- 
1 
e 


* tellipence, running from place to place. with new 
| © whiſpers, without reaping any other benefit but the 


er hopes of making others as unhappy as themſelves. 
r- Mrs. Jane happened to be at a place where I, with 
2s many others well acquainted with my paſſion for Be- 
. * linda, paſſed a Chriſtmas-evening. There was amon 

u the reſt a young lady, ſo free in mirth, ſo amiable in 


"2 juſt reſerve that accompanied it; I wrong her to call 
«It 
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of your lover Mr. What-d'ye-call laſt night? But per. 


young Mrs, 


No 2» 


it a reſerve, but there appeared in her a mirth or chen. 


young thing permitted me to take care of her home. 
Mrs. Jane ſaw my particular regard to her, and wy 
informed of my attending her to her father's houſe, 
She came early to Belinda the next morning, and aſked 
her if Mrs. Such-a-one had been with her? No, If 
Mr. Such-a-one's lady? No. Nor your couſin Such- 
a-one? No. Lord, ſays Mrs. Jane, what is the friend. 
ſhip of women ? Nay, they may well laugh « 
it. And did no one tell you any thing of the behaviour 


fulneſs which was not a forbearance of more immocdt. quet! 
rate joy, but the natural appearance of all which ccd and 
flow from a mind poſſeſſed of an habit of innocence ad othe 
purity. I muſt have utterly forgot Belinda to hae pect 
taken no notiee of one who was growing up to the ſame I do 
womanly virtues which ſhine to perfection in her, hai 
I not diſtinguiſhed one who ſeemed to promiſe to the 
world the ſame life and conduct with my faithful an4 
lovely Belinda. When the company broke up, the fins WR « < 


haps it is nothing to you that he is to be married to 
on Tueſday next? Belinda was here 
ready to die with rage and jealouſy, Then Mrs. Jane 
goes on: I have a young kinſman who is clerk to a 


great conveyancer, who ſhall ſhew you the rough 
| Tranghe of the marriage ſettlement. The world ſays 
her father gives him two thouſand pounds more than he 


could have with you. I went innocently to wait on 66 


Belinda as uſual, but was not admitted ; I writ to her, 
and my letter was ſent back unopened, Poor Betty her 
maid, who is on my fide, has been here juſt now blub- 
bering, and told me the whole matter. She ſays ſhe 
did not think I could be ſo baſe ; and that ſhe is now ſo 
odious to her miſtreſs for having ſo often ſpoke well of 
me, that ſhe dare not mention me more. All our hopes 
are placed in having theſe circumftances fairly repre- 
ſented in the Spectator, which Betty ſays ſhe dare not 
but bring up as ſoon as it is brought in; and has pro- 
miſed when you have broke the ice to own this was laid 
between us: and when I can come to an hearing, the 
young lady will ſupport what we ſay by her teſtimony, 
that I never ſaw. her but that once in my. who Ih 


x 
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3 [Near Sir, do not omit this true relation, nor think it 


hex. WW too particular; for there are crowds of forlorn co- 

node. quettes who intermingle themſelves with other ladies, 

cou and contract familiarities out of malice, and with no 

end other deſign but to blaſt the hopes of lovers, the ex- 
hae pectation of parents, and the benevolence of kindred. 

ſame I doubt not but I ſhall be, Sir, | 

hal Wh * Your moſt obliged humble ſervant, 

„„ « Cleanthes,* 
ard Wi 55 2 

in LT Will's Coffee houſe, Jan. 10. 
@ HE other day entering a room adorned with the 
43 - 

ab fair ſex, I offered, after the uſual manner, to 


each of them a kiſs; but one, more ſcornful than the 
reſt, turned her cheek, I did not think it proper to 


A take any notice of it until I had aſked your advice. 
nd. * Your humble ſervant,. 
g E. 8. 
Our 
er. 


| The correſpondent is defired to ſay which cheek the 
| offender turned to him. | | 


"= ADVERTISEMENT. 
From the pariſh-veſtry, January g. 


All ladies who come to church in the new-faſhioned 
E © hoods, are defired to be there before divine ſervice be- 
ins, leſt they divert the attention of the congregation. 
LF 4 Ralph.“ 


437 


Saturday, 
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m— Notandt ſunt tibi mores. 
| Hor. Ars Poet. vet, 16, 


3 
Og — RR 


Note well the manners. 


* — d 
. =_ — — — — 


F naming the action of Paradiſe Loſt, let u 
in the next place conſider the actors. This i 


nions; and even thoſe among them, whoſe characten 
ſeem wholly made up of courage, differ ſrom one another 
as to the particular Kinde of courage in which they excel, 
In ſhort, there is ſcarce a ſpeech or action in the Iliad, 
which the reader may not aſeribe to the perſon that 
ſpeaks or acts, without ſeeing his name at the head of 
It. | 


Ariſtotle's method of confidering, firſt the fable, an Pal 

ſecondly the manners; or, as we generally call them in WWW” 
Engliſh, the fable and the characters, 2s & 
Homer has excelled all the heroic poets that ever wrote are | 
in the multitude and variety of his characters: every gd 0 
that is admitted into his poem, acts a part which woull ine 
have been ſuitable to no other deity. His princes are u eich 
much diſtinguiſned by their manners, as by their domi. . 
W 


Homer does not only outſhine all other poets in the 
variety, but alſo in the novelty of his characters. He 
has introduced among his Grecian princes a perſon who 
had lived thrice the age of man, and converſed with 
Theſeus, Hercules, Polyphemus, and the firſt race of 
heroes. His principal actor is the ſon of a goddeſs, not 

to mention the offspring of other deities, who have like- 
wiſe a place in his poem, and the venerable Trojan 
prince, who was the father of ſo many kings and heroes. 
There is in theſe ſeveral characters of Homer, a certain 
_ dignity as well as novelty, which adapts them in a more 
peculiar manner to the nature of an heroic poem. Though 
at the ſame time, to give them the greater variety, he 
has deſcribed a Vulcan, that is a buſſoon among his gods, 
and a Therſites among his mortals. oe 
| . Virgil 
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irpil falls infinitely ſhort of Homer in the characters 
= WS; poem, both as to their variety and novelty. A- 
is indeed a perfect character, but as for Achates, 
gh he is ſtiled the hero's friend, he does nothing in 
whole poem which may deſerve that title. Gyas, 
theus, Sergeſtus and Cloanthus, are all of them men 
e ſame ſtamp and character. | 


« Fortemgue Gyan, fortemque Cloanthum,”? 


nere are indeed ſeveral natural incidents in the part 
IIſcanius; as that of Dido cannct be ſufficiently ad- 
d. I do not ſee any thing new or particular in 'Tur- 
8. Pallas and Evander are remote copies of Hector and 
Im, as Lauſus and Mezentius are almoſt parallels to 
las and Evander. The characters of Niſus and Eurya- 
are beautiful, but common. We muſt not forget the 


fine improvements on the Greek poet. In ſhort, there 
either that variety nor novelty in the perſons of the 
reid, which we meet with in thoſe of the Iliad. 

If we look into the charaRers of Milton, we ſhall find 
kt he has introduced all the variety his fable was capa- 
of receiving. The whole ſpecies of mankind was 
two perſons at the time to which the ſubje& of his 
em is confined, We have, however, four diftin& cha- 


ect ſtate of 5 and infirmity. The two laſt charac- 
ts are, indeed, very common and obvious, but the two 
ſt are not only more magnificent, but more new than 
characters either in Virgil or Homer, or indeed in 
e whole circle of nature. | 75 

Milton was ſo ſenſible of this defect in the ſubject of 
s poem, and of the few characters it would afford him, 
at he has brought into it two actors of a ſhadowy and 
Utious nature, in the perſons of Sin and Death, by 
nich means he has wrought into the body of his fable 
very beautiful and well-invented allegory, But not- 
thlianding the fineneſs of this allegory may atone for 


to 


tt of Sinon, Camilla, and ſome few others, which 


(ers in theſe two perſons, We ſee man and woman in 
higheſt innocence and perfection, and in the moſt 


tin ſome meaſure, I cannot think that perſons of ſuch 
chimerical exiſtence are proper actors in an epic poem; 
tauſe there is not that meaſure of probability annexed 
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to them, which is requiſite in writings of this kind, 1 
ſhall ſhew more at large hereafter, | 
Virgil has, indeed, admitted Fame as an aQreſ; in; 
Eneid, but the part ſhe acts is very ſhort, and note. 
the moſt admired circumſtances in that divine y 
We find in mock-heroic poems, particularly in the 
penſary and the Lutrin, ſeveral allegorical perſons of 
nature, which are very beautiful in thoſe compoſitin 
and may perhaps be uſed as an argument, that the s 
thors of them were of opinion, ſuch characters mig 
have a place in an epic work, For my own part I ſho 
be glad the reader would think fo, for the ſake of f 
oem I am now examining ; and muſt further add, th 
if ſuch empty unſubſtantial beings may be ever made d 
of on this occaſion, never were any more nicely imagine 
and employed in more proper actions, than thoſe 
which I am now ſpeaking. | 
Another principal actor in this poem is the great a 
my of mankind. 'The 77 of Ulyſſes in Homer's Odyſ 
is very much admired by Ariſtotle, as perplexing tha 
fable with very agreeable plots and intricacies, not ci 
by the many adventures in his voyage, and the ſubtily 
of his behaviour, but by the various concealments ul 
diſcoveries of his perſon in ſeveral parts of that poen 
But the crafty being I have now mentioned, makes: 
much longer voyage than Ulyſſes, puts in practice may 
more wiles and ſtratagems, and hides himſelf under: 
greater variety of ſhapes and appearances, all of wh 
are ſeverally detected, to the great delight and ſurpni 
of the reader. | | 
We may likewiſe obſerve with how much art the r 
has varied ſeveral characters of the perſons that ſpeak i 
his infernal aſſembly. On the contrary, how has her- 
reſented the whole Godhead exerting itſelf towards mat 
in its full benevolence under the three-fold diſtinQion d 
a Creator, a Redeemer, and a Comforter ! | 
Nor muſt we omit the perſon of Raphael, who, amici 
his tenderneſs and friendſhip for man, ſhews ſuch a dig 
nity and condeſcenfion in all his ſpeech and behaviou, 
as are ſuitable to a ſuperior nature. The angels are i. 
deed as much diverſified in Milton, and diſtinguiſhed iy 
their proper parts, as the gods are in Homer or Vi 


[ 
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«© ourſelves, who reſemble the character of the fog 


. «© perſon.” : 
I ſhall take another opportunity to obſerve, that zx 

ſon of an abſolute and conſummate virtue ſhould new 
introduced in tragedy, and ſhall only remark in this ga 
that the foregoing obſervation of Ariſtotle, though un 
be true in other occaſions, does not hold in this; ber 
in the preſent caſe, though the perſons who fall intow 
fortune are of the moſt perfect and conſummate vm 
it is not to be conſidered as what may poſſibly be, | 
what actually is our own caſe; ſince we are embaly 
wich them on the ſame bottom, and muſt be partaken; 
their happineſs or miſery, _ 
In this, and ſome other very few inſtances, Ariſtalf 
rules for epic poetry, which he had drawn from his 1 
flexions upon Homer, cannot be ſuppoſed to quain 
exactly with the heroic poems which have been mu 
fince his time; fince it is plain his rules would {till han 
been more perfect, could he have peruſed the Zn 
which was made ſome hundred years after his death. 
In my next, I ſhall go through other parts of Mila 
poem; and hope that what I ſhall there advance, as wil 
as what I have already written, will not only ſerve a1 


comment upon Milton, but upon Ariſtotle. b - 
| | the 

5 5 Wa 

N* 274 Monday, January 14. 1 
Nl 
| | | ha 
Audire eft operæ pretium, procedere rectè . | 

[ Dui mechis non vultis —— | c 
| Hor. Sat. 2. lib. 1. ver., n 
All you, who think the city ne'er can thrive, « 
Till ev'ry cuckold-maker's flay'd alive, | " 
Attend. 1 Pops, f 


Have upon ſeveral occaſions, that have occum WW 1 
fince I firſt took into my thoughts the preſent tate d . 
fornication, weighed with myſelf in behalf of gui 

Females, the impulſes of fleſh and blood, together * 


1 


the 
5 
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Je arts and gallantries of crafty men; and refle& with 
me ſcorn that moſt part of what we in our youth think 
ay and polite, is nothing elſe but an habit of indulging 
proriency that way. It will coſt ſome labour to 
ring people to ſo lively a ſenſe of this, as to recover the 
anly modeſty in the behaviour of my men readers, and 
he baiful grace in the faces of my women; but in all 
aſes which come into debate, there are certain things 
reviouſty to be done before we can have a true light 
nto the ſubje& matter; therefore it will, in the firſt 
lace, be neceſiury to conſider the impotent wenchers 
ad induſtrious hags, who are ſupplied with, and are 
onſtantly ſupplying, new ſacrifices to the devil of luſt. 


ion are te know then, if you are ſo happy as not to 
mo it already, that the great havock which is made 
n the habitations of beauty and innocence, is committed 


by ſuch as can only lay waſte and not enjoy the ſoil, 
When you obſerve the preſent ſtate of vice and virtue, 
the offenders are ſuch as one would think ſhould have 
o impulſe to what they are purſuing ; as in buſineſs, you 
ſee ſometimes fools pretend to be knaves, ſo in pleaſure, 
you will find old men ſet up for wenchers. This latter 
ſort of men are the great baſis and fund of iniquity in 
the kind we are ſpeaking of : you ſhall have an old rich 
man often receive ſerawls from the ſeveral quarters of 
the town, with deſcriptions of the new wares in their 
bands, if he will pleaſe to fend word when he will be 
waited on. This interview is contrived, and the innocent 
is brought to ſuch indecencies as from time to time ba- 
niſh ſhame and raiſe deſire. With theſe preparatives the 
hays break their wards by little and little, until they are 
brought to loſe all apprehenſions of what ſhall befal them 
in the poſſeſſion of younger men. It is a common poſt- 
ſcript of an hag to a young fellow whom ſhe invites to a 
new woman, ** She has, I aſſure you, ſeen none but old 
„Mr. Such-a-one,” It pleaſes the old fellow that the 
nymph is brought to him unadorned, and from his bounty 


h. 
[11tor 
a8 Wil 
e W 

( 


2 
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ſhe is accommodated with enough to dreſs her for other 
a lovers. This is the moſt ordinary method of bringing 
wake beauty and poverty into the poſſeſſion of the town: but 


the particular caſes of kind keepers, ſkilful pimps, and 


al others who drive a ſeparate trade, and are not in the 
5 5 general 
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general ſociety or commerce of fin, will require dit 
confideration. At the ſame time that we are thus f 
on the abandoned, we are to repreſent the caſe. of ode 
with tllat mitigation as che eireumſtances demand, (1 
ing names does no good; to ſpeak worſe of any tin 
than deſerves; does only take off from the credi; g 
the accuſer, and has implicitly the force of an apoly 
in the behalf of the perſon accuſed. We ſhall thereſm 
ac boppgef the circumſtances differ, vary our appel 
ions of theſe*criminals: thoſe who offend only apa! 
themſelves, and are not ſcandals to ſociety, but out « 

deference fo the ſober part of the world, have fo mu 
good left in them as to be aſhamed, muſt not be huddlt 
in the common word due to the worſt of women; hy 


regard is to be had to their circumſtances when they fu. 9 
to the uneaſy perplexity under which they lived ut 
ſenſeleſs and ſevere parents, to the importunity of v 5 
verty, to the violence of a paſſion in its beginning wil, 10 
grounded, and all other alleviations which make unhayy WW, 5 
Women reſign the characteriſtic of their ſex, model, . . 
To do otherwiſe than this, would be to act like ap. | 
dantic ftoic, who thinks all crimes alike, and not liv. f 
an impartial Spectator, who looks upon them with |, 4 
the circumſtances that diminiſh or enhance the gui, WW, 4 
J am in hopes, if this ſubject be well purſued, women 5 


will hereafter from their infancy be treated with an eg 
to their future ſtate in the world; and not have ther 
tempers made too untractable from an improper ſourne 
or 12 or too complying from familiarity or forwart 
neſs contracted at their own houſes. After theſe hint 
on this ſubject, I ſhall end this paper with the following 
genuine letter; and deſire all who think they may be 
concerned in future ſpeculations on this ſubject, to ſen 
in what they have to ſay for themſelves for ſome incident! 
in their lives, in order to have proper allowances made 
for their conduct. 


Mr. Spectator, Jan. 5, 1/1. 
Tux ſubject of your yeſterday's paper is of © 
great importance, and the thorough handling d 

it may be ſo very uſeful to the preſervation of ma 
an innocent young creature, that I think every - 1 
| 46 6) 8 
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W- obliged to furniſh us with what lights he can, to ex- 
« poſe the pernicious arts and practices of thoſe unnatural 
« women called bawds. In order to this the incloſed is 
« ſent you, which is verbatim the copy of a lecter written 
by a bawd of figure in this town to a noble lord. 1 
have concealed the names of both, my intention being 
not to expoſe the perſons but the thing. 5 
« I am, Sir, 

< Your humble ſervant.” 
My Lord, 
. | wings at eſteem for your honour, and a better 
« 4 opinion of you than of any of the quality, makes 


% 7 * me acquaint you of an affair that I hope will oblige you 
* © to know. I have a niece that came to town about a 
9 ˖ 0 fortnight ago. Her parents being lately dead ſhe came 
f to me, expecting to have found me in ſo good a condi- 

* tion as to ſet her up in a milliner's ſhop. Her father gave 
C5 « faurſcore pound with her for five years: her time is 

+ out, and ſhe is not fixteen : as pretty a black gentle - 


« woman as ever you ſaw, a little woman, which I know 


mA Sh lordſhip likes: well ſhaped, and as fine a com- 
115 | « plexion for red and white as ever I ſaw; I doubt not 
4 by but your lordſhip will be of the ſame opinion. She 


deſigns to go down about a month hence, except I can 
provide for her, which I cannot at preſent : her father 
© was one with whom all he had, died with him, ſo there 
is four children left deſtitute ; ſo if your lordſhip thinks 
* fit to make an appointment where I ſhall wait on you 
* with my niece, by a line or two, I ftay for your an- 


: hint * (wer; for I have no place fitted up ſince I left m 
lowng WW: 1.0.4 * F 4 
we ouſe, fit to entertain your honour. I told her ſhe 
* * ould go with me to ſee a gentleman, a very good 
cidents friend of mine; fo I defire you to take no notice of 
"na letter, by reaſon ſhe is ignorant of the ways of the 
"town, My lord, I defire if you meet us to come 
1 alone; for upon my word and honour you are the firſt 
ond that ever I mentioned her to. So I remain, | 
of b * Your Krdihip's | 

ing of © moſt humble ſervant to command, 
my * I beg of you to burn it when you have read it.“ T 


You. I. L. Tueſday, 


bligel 


of ftrange materials wound up in that ſhape and textur. 
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N*275 Tueſday, January 15. 
n—tribus Anticyris enput inſan bil. 
Hor. Ars Poet. ver, 30 


A head, no helebore can cure. 


1 Was e engaged in an aſſembly of virtuoſa, 
A where one of them produced many curious obſenz: 
tions which he had lately made in the anatomy of an hu. 
man body. Another of the company communicated tou 
ſeveral wonderful diſcoveries, which he had alſo made at 
the ſame ſubject, by the help of very fine glaſſes. Thi 
ave birth to a great variety of uncommon remarks, ai 
urniſhed diſcourſe for the remaining part of the day, 
The different opinions which were ſtarted on this oc 
caſion, preſented to my imagination ſo many new idea 
that by mixing with thoſe which were already there, the 
employed my fancy all the laſt night, and compoſed 1 
very wild extravagant dream. 5 
I was invited, methought, to the diſſection of a ben zn 
head, and of a coquette's heart, which were both of then n 
laid on a table before us. An imaginary operator ope 
the firſt with a great deal of nicety, which, upon a cu. 


ſory and ſuperficial view, appeared like the head d 
another man; but upon applying our glaſſes to it, # 
made a very odd diſcovery, namely, that what we lock 


ed upon as brains, were not ſuch in reality, but an hex 


and packed together with wonderful art in the ſever 
cavities of the Kull. For, as Homer tells us, that ti 
blood of the gods. is not real blood, but only ſomedig 
like it: ſo we found that the brain of a beau is not a! 
brain, but only ſomething like it. 2 

The pineal gland, which many of our modern pf 
Joſophers ſuppole do be the ſeat of the ſau], ſmelt e 
firong of eſſence and orange flower water, and was! 
| com} aſſed with a kind of horny ſubſtance, cut iu 
5 thouſand 
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tnouſand little faces or mirrors, which, were impercep- 
üble to the naked eye, inſomuch that the ſoul, if there 
nad been any here, muſt have been always taken up in 
Icontemplating her own beauties,” N 

| We obſerved a large antrum or cavity in the ſinciput, 
hat was filled with ribbons, lace, and embroidery, 
Ewrought together in a moſt curious piece of net-work, 
Ine parts of which were likewiſe imperceptible to the 
naked eye. Another of theſe antrums or cayities was 
Kuffed with inviſible billet-doux, Tove-letters, pricked 
Wdances, and other trumpery of the ſame nature, In ano- 
Kher ye found a kind of powder, which ſet the who 
Company a ſneezing, and by the ſcent diſcovered itſelf 
o be right Spaniſh. The ſeveral other cells were ſtored 
vith commoditres of the ſame kind, of which it would 
tedious to give the reader an exact inventory, 
There Was a large cavity on each ſide of the head, 
which I muſt not omit. That on the right fide was filled 
ith irons, flatteries, and falſhoods, vows, promiſes, 
nd proteftations ; that on the left with oaths and impre- 
tations. There iſſued out à duct from each of theſe 
els, which ran into the root of the tongue, where both 
ined together, and paſſed forward in one common duct 
the tip of it. We diſcovered ſeveral little roads br 
znals running from the ear into the brain, and took 
articular care to trace them out through their ſeveral 
aſſages. One of them extended itſelf to a bundle of 
nets and little muſical inſtruments. Others ended in 
eral bladders which were filled either with wind or 
th. But the large canal entered into a great cavity 
the Kull, from whence there went another canal into 
de tongue. This great cavity was filled with a kind 
f ungy "ſubſtance, which the French anatomiſts call 
imatias, and the Engliſh nonſenſe. 
The fins of the forehead were extremely tough and 
lick, ind, what very much ſurpriſed ns, had not in 
em any fingle blood-veſfel that we were able to diſco- 
, either with or without our glaſſes; from whence we 
ncladed, that the party when alive muſt have bcen in- 
ely deprived of the faculty of bluſhing. 

The os cribriforme was exceedingly tuffed, and in 
me places damaged with ſnuff. We could not but te 
| E 2 | UCC 
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notice in particular of that ſmall muſcle which is not of 
diſcovered in diſſections, and draws the noſe up; 
when it expreſſes the contempt which the owner of it hx 
upon ſeeing any thing he does not like, or hearing a 
thing he does not underſtand. I need not teli my leare 
reader, this is that muſcle which performs the motion h 
often mentioned by the Latin poets, when they talk ct: 
man's cocking his noſe, or playing the rhinoceros, 

We did not find any thing very remarkable in the et 
ſaving only, that the muſculi amatorii, or as we nz 
tranſlate it into Engliſh, the ogling muſcles, were ver 
much worn and decayed with uſe; whereas on the cr. 
trary, the elevator, or the muſcle which turns thee 
towards heaven, did not appear to have been uſed at gl 

I have only mentioned in this diſſection ſuch new (i 
coveries as we were able to make, and have not taken 
notice of thoſe parts which are to be met with in con- 
mon heads. As for the ſkull, the face, and indeed th 
whole outward ſhape and figure of the head, we cl 
not diſcover any difference from what we obſerve in th 
heads of other men. We were informed, that the pr: 
ſon to whom this head belonged, had paſſed for a mu 
above five and thirty years; during which time ben 
and drank like other people, drefſed well, ta!ked lou 
laughed frequently, and on particular occaſions had 
quitted himſelf tolerably at a ball or an aſiembly; 
which one of the company added, that a certain kr 
of ladies took him for a wit. He was eut off in i 
flower of his age by the blow of a paring-ſhovel, havin 
been ſurpriſed by an eminent citizen, as he was tendr! 
ſome civilities to his wife. : 

When we had thoroughly examined this head wil 
all its apartments, and its ſeveral kinds of furniture, 
put up the brain, ſuch as it was, into its proper plit 
and laid it aſide under a broad piece of ſcarlet cloth, 
order to be prepared, and kept in a great repoſitory 
diſſections; our operator telling us that the prepara 
would not be ſo difficult as that of another brain, for tn 
he had obſerved ſeveral of the little pipes and rod 
which ran through the brain were already filled with 
kind of mercurial ſubſtance, which he looked upot 
be true quick-ſilver. 
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He applied himſelf in the next place to the coquette's 
Neart, which he likewiſe laid open with great dexterity. 


vark, here occurred to us many particularides in this dif- 
e aion; but being unwilling to buritien my reader's 
g an jemory too much, I ſhall reſerve this ſubject for the 
e becalation of another day. L 
ion 

2 * yy * 
e276 Wedneſday, January 16. 

e m | f | : 

re den Errori nomen virtus poſiiſſet honeſtum. | 

e cor. Pe: Hor. Sat. 3. lib. 1. ver. 42. 
1 Miſconduct ſcreen'd behind a ſpecious name. 
W (il Mr. Spectator, 

ten ay Hope you have philoſophy enough to be capable 
n Con: [ of bearing the mention of your faults. Your pa- 
ed de pers which regard the fallen part of the fair- ſcx, 
e coli are, I think, written with an indelicacy which makes 
e in e them unworthy to be inſerted in the writings of a mo- 
the pr ralift who knows the world. I cannot allow that you 
ana are at liberty to obſerve upon the actions of mankind 
e he uf with the freedom which you ſeem to reſolve upon; at 
dbu leaſt if you do ſo, you ſhould take along with you the 
had u diſtintion of manners of the world, according to the 
bh; quality and way of life of the perſons concerned. A 
in bah man of breeding ſpeaks of even misfortune among la— 
* 10 e dies, without giving it the moſt terrible aſpect it can 


having 


5 dear: and this tenderneſs towards them, is much 
tenari 


more to be preſerved when you ſpeak of vices. All 
mankind are ſo far related, that care is to be taken, 


ad zu in things to which all are liable, you do not mention 


ture, hat concerns one in terms which ſhall diſguſt ano- 
r par der. Thus to tell a rich man of the indigence of a 
loch,  kinſman of his, or abruptly inform a vinuous woman 
pfitory of the lapſe of one who until then was in the ſame de- 


»Daraly 
15 th 
1d two 
| with 
upon 


gree of eſteem with herfelf, is in a kind involving 
each of them in ſome participation of thoſe diſadvan- 
ages. It is therefore expected from every writer, to 
beat his argument in ſuch a manner, as is moſt 
proper to entertain the fort of readers to whom his 


1 diſ- 
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to ſuppoſe they can be poſſibly guilty of. Wien 


fence. I doubt not but vou will reſent it in behalf of, 


diſcourſe is directed. It is not neceſſary when y 
write to the tea-table, that you ſhould draw viz 
which carry all the horror of ſhame and conteny; 
if you paint an imperanent ſelf-love, an artful plat, 
an aſſumed complexion, you ſay all which you oog 


you talk with this limitation, you behave yourſelf { 
as that you may expect others in converiation my 
ſecond your raiflery ; but when you do it in a fil 
which every body elſe forbears in reſpect to ther 
quality, they have an eaſy remedy in forbearing u 
read you, and hearing no more of their faults, 4 
man that is now and then guilty of an intemperance 
not to be called a drunkard; but the rule of pci: 
raillery, is to ſpeak of a man's faults as if you lod 
him. Of this nature is what was ſaid by Cz: 
when one was railing with an uncourtly vehemence, 
and broke out, What muſt we call him who v 
taken in an jatrigue with another man's wife? Cz 
anſwered very gravely, a4 careleſs fellow.“ This wa 
at once a reprimand for ſpeaking of a crime whici 
in thoſe days had not the abhorrence attending it as 
ouzht, as well as an intimation that all intemperz 
behaviour before ſuperiors lotes its aim, by accrn 
in 2 method unfit fer the audience. A word to tis 
Wife. All I mean here to ſay to you is, that th! 
mc? free perſon of quality can go no further tia 
being a kind woman; and you ſhould never ſay cf! 


I Am a woman of an unſpotted reputation, and know 
nothing I have ever done which ſhould encourage 
ſuch inſolence; but here was one the other day, and 
he was dreſſed like a gentleman too, who took tht 
liberty to name the words, luſty fellow, in my pr. 


man of figure worſe, than that he knows the world, . 
i I am, Sir, | % 

© Your moſt humble ſervant, Þ 

| Francis Courtly,” A ; 

e Mr. Spectator, 
| 


Sir, your humble ſervant, 
Celia 
M. 
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1 You 

"Ice! 
empt: 
lanct, 
Que 
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© + Mr. Spectator, 

L V O U lately pat out a dreadful paper, wherein you 
”» I promiſe a full account of the Rate of criminal 
ore; and call all the fair who have tranſgreſſed in 
© that kind by one very rude name which I do not care 
© to repeat: bur defire to know of you whether I am 
or] am not one of thoſe ? My caſe is as follows, I am 


* kept by an old bachelor, who took me ſo young, 
ih. wat I knew not how he came by me: he is a bencher 
n2 oel one of the inns of court, a very gay healthy old 


8. 
Ince! 
pole 
loved 


sat: 


man; which is a very lucky thing for him, who has 
been, he tells me, a ſcowrer, a ſcamperer, a breaker 
of windows, and invader of conſtables, in the days 
of yore, when all dominion ended with the day, and 
males and females met helter ſkelter, and the ſcowerers 
drove before them all who pretended to keep up order 


nence, i : 
o „or rale to the intcrruption of love and honour, This 
Cas his way of talk, for he is very gay when he viſits 
is me; but as his former knowledge of the town has, 


Which 
it as if 
| erate 
: 1) 
CU 


F alarmed him into an invincible jealouſy, he keeps me 
in a pair of flippers, neat bodice, warm petticoats, and 
my own hair woven in ringlets, after a manner, he 
F lays, he remembers, I am not miſtreſs of one farthing 


to the of money, but have all neceſſaries provided for me, 
at the under the guard of one who procured for him while 
» tha he had any deſires to gratify. I know nothing of a 


t wench's life, but the reputation of it: I have a natural 
voice, and a pretty untaught ſtep in dancing. His 
manner is to bring an old fellow who has been his ſer- 
rant from his youth, and is grey headed: this man. 
makes on the violin a certain jiggiſh noiſe to which L 
dance, and when that is over I ſing to him ſome looſe, 
| ar that has more wantonneſs than muſic in it. Ycu, 
muſt have ſeen a ſtrange windowed houſe near Hyde- 
Park, which is ſo built that no one can look out of any 
of the apartments; my rooms are after that manner, 
and I never ſee man, woman or child, but in company, 
With the two perſons above-mentioned; He ſends me 
n all the books, pamphlets, plays, operas, and fongs 


yo 1 
1d, 


ant, 
urtly, 


; R 
— = = — * 


know 
ourage 
7, and 


ok the 


y pſt 
f of, 


ant, hat come out; and his utmoſt delight in me as a wo- 
Celia. man, 15 to talk over all his old amours in my preſence, 
« Mr. E 4 : to. 
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Thy friend as hereafter thou doſt demean thyſelf, 
pL TOE, 2 eadkiah Broodho 


thou didſt approve the invention, inſomuch that m) 


] 
to play with my neck, ſay © the time was,” give ne: 
kiſs, and bid me be ſure to follow the directions of n. - 
guardian (the above-mentioned lady) and I ſhall nee 
want. 'Theitruth of my caſe is, I ſuppoſe, that Jun d 


educated for a purpoſe he did not know he ſhould be 
unfit for when I came to years. Now, Sir, What! 
aſk of you, as a caſuift, is to tell me how far in the 
circumitances I am innocent, though ſubmillive; t: 
guilty, though impotent: 


- Tam; - Sar, 


* Your conſtant reader, 


« Puckll, 1 
To the man called the Speer, | 7 
Friend, | | b 
Oraſmuch as at the birth of thy labour, thou didi 
promiſe upon thy word, that Kauz alone the v4 9 
nities that do abound, thou wouldſt only endeavour to Wi © 
ſtrengthen the crooked morals of this our Babylon,! k 
gave credit to thy fair ſpeeches, and admitted one dt 
thy papers, every day ſave Sunday, into my houſe ; for WW * 
the edification of my daughter Tabitha, and to the end ii © 
that Suſannah the wife of my boſom might profit there n 
by. But alas} my friend, I find that thou art a la, ; 
and that the truth is not in thee ; elſe why didſt tha { 
in a paper which thou didit lately put forth, make Wi © 
mention of thoſe vain coverings for the heads of our : 
females, which thou loveſt to liken unto tulips, aud | 
which are lately ſprung up among us? Nay, why dich 


thou make mention of them in ſuch a ſeeming, 28 


daughter Tabitha beginneth to wax wanton, and to [ui 
after theſe fooliſh vanities ? Surely thou Coſt ſee wii 
the eyes of the fleſh. Verily therefore, unleſs thou Col 
ſpeedily amend and leave off following thine own ima. 
ginations, I will leave off thee. TY 


Th ar{day, 
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ald be i ä ReY ME TO TINT EREA 

hat! | | "For 398» 

** A off & ab hoſte doceri. 

271 3 Ovid. Met. lib, 4. ver. 428. 
Receive inſtruction from an enemy. | 


Preſume I need not inform the polite part of my 
readers, that before our correſpondence with France 
was unhappily interrupted by the war, our ladies had 
all their faſhions from thence ; which the milliners took 
| care to furniſh them with by means of a jointed baby, 
that came regularly over once a month, habited after 
the manner of the moſt eminent toaſts in Paris. 

Jam credibly informed, that even in the hotteſt time 
of the war, the ſex made ſeveral efforts, and raiſed large 
contributions towards the importation of this wooden 
Madamoiſelle. 

Whether the veſſel they ſet out was loſt or taken, or 
whether its cargo was ſeized on by the officers of tlie 
cuſtom-houſe as a piece of contraband goods, I have 
not yet been able to learn; it is, however, certain, 


as their conſtancy and application, in a matter of ſa 
great importance, can never be ſufficiently commended, 
lam glad to find, that in ſpite of all oppoſition, they 
have at length carried their point, of which I received 
| advice by the two following letters + + 


Mr. Spefator, | et begs Var ads 

] am ſo great a lover of whatever is French, that 
1 I lately diſcarded an humble admirer, becaufe he 
neither ſpoke that tongue, nor drank claret. I have 
long bewailed, in ſecret, the calamities of my ſex 
during the war, in all which time we have laboüred 
under the inſupportable inventions of Engliſh tire- 
' women, who, though they ſometimes copy indiff:rently 


acts Can never compoſe with that goiit they do in 
France. | e 


their firſt attempts were without ſucceſs, to the no 
{mall diſappointment of our whole female world; but 


E 5 «I ws | 
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I was almoſt in deſpair of ever more ſeeing a model 
from that dear country, when laſt Sunday I overheard 
a lady in the next pew to me; whiſper another, that at 
the Seven-Stars in King-Street, Covent-Garden, there was 
a Madamoiſelle completely dreſſed juſt come from Paris. 
* I was in the utmoſt impatience during the remain- 
ing part of the ſervice, and as ſoon as ever it was 
over, having learnt the milliner's addreſſe, I went di. 
« realy to her houſe in King-Street, but was told that 
the French lady was at a perſon of quality's in Pall. 
Mall, and would not be back again until very late that 
night. I was therefore obliged to renew my vilt 
early this morning, and had then a full view of 
© the dear moppet ſrom head to foot. | 
© You cannot imagine, worthy Sir, how ridiculouſly 
© I find we have all been traffed up during the war, 
* and how infinitely the French dreſs excels ours. 
The mantua has no leads in the ſleeves, and I hope 
we are not lighter than the French ladies, fo as to 
want that kind of ballaſt; the petticoat has no whale- 
bone, but fits with an air altogether gallant and degage: 
the coiffure is inexpreſſibly pretty, and in ſhort, the 
_ * whole dreſs has a thouſand beauties in it, which! 
would not have as yet made too public. 
« I thought fit, however, to give this notice, that 
« you may not be furpriſed at my appearing à la met 
de Paris on the next birth-night 


I am, Sir, your humble ſervant, 
© Teraminta,” 


Within an hour after I had read this letter, I received 
another from the owner of the puppet. _ 


ES IK i 

; O* Saturday laſt, being the 12th inſtant, there ar. 

l rived at my houſe in King- Street, Covent - Garden, 

* a French baby for the year 1712. I have taken the ut. 

moſt care to have her dreſſed by the moſt celebrated 
© twe-women and mantua-makers in Paris, and do not 

* find that I have any reaſon to be ſorry for the expence 
have been at in her cloaths and importation : bow, 
* ever, as I know no perſon who is ſo good a jade 4 
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dreſs as yourſelf, if you pleaſe to call at my houſe in 
«your way to the city, and take a view of her, I pro- 
© miſe to amend hatever: you ſhall diſapprove in your 
"next paper, before I exhibit her as. à pattern to the 


97: 5: Fam -Siry ; 


Cr * 


-* Your moſt humble admirer, 
and moſt obedient ſervant, 
7 gBetty Croſs- ſtitch. 


As J am willing to do any thing in reaſon for the ſer- 
vice of my oountrywomen, and had much rather prevent 
faults than find them, I went laſt night to the houſe of 
the above-mentioned Mrs. Croſs-ſtitch. * As ſoon as I 
entered, the maid of the ſhop, who, I ſuppoſe, was pre- 
pared for my coming, without aſking me any queſtions, 
introduced me to the little damſel, and ran away to call 
— - at ods . ] ] 

The puppet was dreſſed in a cherry- coloured gown and 
petticoat, with a ſhort working apron over it, which diſ- 
covered her ſhape to the moſt advantage. Her Hair was 
cat and divided very prettily, with ſeveral xihbons ſtuck 
up and down in it. The milliner aſſured; me, that her 
complexion was ſuch as was, worn by all the ladigs of the 


'beft faſhion; in Paris. Her head was extremely high, on 
| which ſubje& having long ſince declared my ſenuiments, 


I ſhall ſay nothing more to it at preſent. 1 was alſo of- 
fended at a ſmall patch ſhe wore on her breaſt, which 1 
cannot _ is placed there with any good deſign. 


before in ſuch a manner, that, the two ends hung. down 
to her girdle ; but whether theſe ſupply the place of kiſs- 
ing-ſtrings in our enemy's country, and wheyhey qur Bri- 
tin ladies have any occaſion, for them, I ſhall leave to 
After having obſerved the, particulars of per dreſs, 
as L wWas taking a view; of it altogether, the ſhap-maid, 


who is a pert wench, told me that Madamoiſelle had 
very curious in 1 tying of her garters ; but 
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as I pay a due reſpe& even to a pair of ſticks when they 
are under petticoats, I did not examine into that part. 


* 


Upon the whole I was well enough pleaſed with the 


appearance of this gay lady, and the more ſo becauſe ſhe 


was not talkative, a quality very rarely to be met with in 
the reſt of her countrywomen, 

As I was taking my leave, the milliner farther inform. 
ed me, that with the aſſiſtance of a watch-maker, who 
was her neighbour, and the ingenious Mr. Powel, ſhe had 
alſo contrived another puppet, which by the help of ſe. 
veral little ſprings to be wound up within it, could move 
all its limbs, and that ſhe had. ſent it over to her cor- 
reſpondent in Paris to be taught the various leanings and 
bendings of the head, the riſings of the boſom, the cour- 
teſey and recovery, the genteel trip, and the agreeable 
jet, as they are now practiſed at the court of France. 


She added that the hoped ſhe might depend upon har. 


ing my encouragement as ſoon as it arrived; but as this 
was a petition of too great importance to be anſwered 
extempore, I left her without reply, and made the beſt 


of my way to Will Heneycomb's lodgings, without whoſe, 


advice I neyer communicate any thing to the public of 
this nature, 


_ hl 
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—— Sermones ego mallem | 1 
| Refentes per humum—— Hor. Ep. 1. lib. 2, ver. 250 


L rather chooſe a low and creeping tile. - - 


« Mr. Spectator 
D 


= 


7 OUR. having done conſiderable ſervices in this 

great city, by rectifying the diſorders of fa- 

milies, and ſeveral wives having preferred your 
advice and directions to thoſe of their huſbands, 
| | „ 
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emboldens me to apply to you at this time. I am a 
$ hop-keeper, and though bat a young man, I find by 
þ experience that nothing but the utmoſt diligence both 
of huſband and wife, among trading people, can Keep 
affairs in any tolerable order. My wife at the begin- 
ning of our eſtabliſhment ſhewed herſelf very aſſiſting 
do me in my buſineſs as much as could lie in her way, 
and [ have reaſon to believe it was with her inclination ; 
but of late ſhe has got acquainted with a ſchoolman, 
oho values himſelf for his great knowledge in the 
Creek tongue. He entertains her frequently in the 
| hop with diſcourſes of the beauties and excellencies 
| of that language; and repeats to her ſeveral paſſages 


out of the Greek poets, wherein he tells her there is 
unſpeakable harmony and agreeable ſounds that all 


| other languages are wholly unacquainted with. He has 
| {© infatuated her with his jargon, that inſtead of uſing 
| her former diligence in the ſhop, ſhe now neglects the 


affairs of the houſe, and is wholly taken up with her 
tutor in learning by heart feraps of Greek, which ſhe 


b vents upon all occaſions. She told me ſome days ago, 


that whereas T uſe ſome Latin inſcriptions in my ſhop, 


| he adviſed me with a great deal of concern to have 


them changed into Greek; it being a language leſs un- 
derſtood, would be more conformable to the myſtery of 


| my profeſſion ; that our good friend would be aſſiſting 

to us in this work; and that a certain faculty of gen- 
emen would find themſe | 
| that they would infallibly make my fortune: in ſhort, 


lves ſo much obliged to me, 


her frequent importunities upon this and other imper- 


E tinencies of the like nature make me very uneaſy; 
| and if your remonſtrances have no more effect upon 
her than mine, Fam afraid I ſhall be obliged to ruin 


myſelf to procure ber a. ſettlement at Oxford with her 
tutor, for ſhe 1s already too mad for Bedlam. Now, 
vir, you ſee the danger my family is expoſed to, and 
the likelihood of my wife's becoming both trouble- 


ſme and uſeleſs, unlefs her reading herſelf in your 
paper may make her reflect. She. is ſo very learned 
that I cannot pretend by word of mouth to argue 


with her. She laughed out at your ending a paper in 


e een, 


TIO 
© Greek, and ſaid it was à hint to women of literatur 
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may juſtly augment: his merit with his miſtreſs. [i 


there not an objection to be made to his fortunes, it 
regard they da not anſwer the utmoſt mine may expel, 
and are not ſufficient to ſecure me from undergoing the 


played the Fo 
comb, yet 


my heart to reſolve upon incurring t | 
wiſe folks, which Iam conſcious I ſhall do, if when | 
enter into a married ſtate, I diſcover a thought beyond 
that of 0 
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and very civil not to tranſlate it to expoſe them to ft 
vulgar, You ſee how it is with, f 


Sir, your humble ſernut 


© Mr, Sectator, 


F you have that humanity and compaſſion in yay 

nature that you take ſuch pains to make one think 
you have, you will not deny your advice to a diſtreſe 
damſel, who intends to be determined by your ju 
ment in a matter of great importance to her. You mut 
know then, there is an agreeable young fellow, t 
whoſe perſon, wit, and humour no body makes ay 
objection, that pretends to have been long in love with 
me. To this I muſt add, whether it proceeds fromthe 
vanity of my nature, or the ſeeming ſincerity of uy 
lover, I will not pretend to ſay, that I verily believe hs 
has a real value for me; which if true, you will alloy 


ſhort, 1 am fo ſenſible of his good qualities, and wh 
I owe to his paſſion, that I think I could ſooner reſche 
to give up my liberty to him than any body elſe, were 


reproachful phraſe, ſo commonly uſed, that ſhe tw 
bol. Now, though I am one of thoſe fey 
y deſpiſe equipage, diamonds, and a cor 
ince fach oppolite notions from mine * 
vail in the world, even amongſt the beſt, and ſuch 
are eſteemed the moſt prudent people, I cannot find un 

7 the' cenſure of thok 


* 


equalling, if not advancing my fortunes. Un 
der this difficuly I now labour, not being in the fra 

mined whether I ſhall, be governed by the va 
world, and_the freqyent examples I meet with, « 
to the voie ö lover, and the motions | 


I ne 9% my boi Of) ons ; int 
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urn the balance; ind which'T earneftiy treat 1 may 
receive ſoon ; for until? I hade yöüf tRöügkts upon it, 
am engaged not to give my ſwain a final diſcharge. 
gBeſides the particular obligation you will lay on me, 
by giving this ſubject room in one of your, papers, it is 
poſiible it may be of uſe to ſome others of my ſex, who 
will be as grateful for the favour as, 


Sir, y6ur humble ſervant, 
CY--4 ; . . ' : 
« Florinda, 


p. S. To tell you the truth, I am married to him 
already, but pray ſay ſomething to juſtify me,” 


© Mr. Speclator, | F 305: MM FLIER 

OU will forgive us profeſſors of muſic if we 
1 make a ſecond application to you, in order to 
promote our defign_ of exhibiting entertainments of 


$4 
® 


' muſic in York- buildings. It is induftrioufly infinu- 


' ated that our intention is to deſtroy operas in gene- 


' ral, but we beg of you. to infert this plain explanation 
of ourſelves in yoyr paper. Our purpoſe is only to. 
' mnprove our circumſtances, by improving the art which 


we profeſs, We ſee it utterly deftroyed at preſent, and 


3s en perſons who introduced operas, we think 


ua groundleſs imputation that we ſhould ſet up againſt 
' the opera itſelf. What we pretend to aſſert is, that 


i 


le ſongz of different authors injudiciouſly put together, 
ern, fans TAY ee whieh are expected in 


' nlelf tc a and; inſomuch that the ears of the people 


cannot now be enter tained with any thing but what has 


an wn dba gaiety, | without any ff tt, by a 
"languiſhment pt, notes, without any paſſion or common 
' enſe.. We bope thoſe perſons of ſefſe and quality who 


' hayg done us. the honour to ſubſcribe, will not be 


d df their patronage towards us, and not receive 
| | 1 5 | im- 


f 
| 
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' eve; den performed amongſt us, has put muſic 
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«* unpreſſions that patroniſing us is being for or agzin Wh 
the opera, but truly promoting their own diverſion; I= 
* more juſt and elegant manner than has been hithen . 
« performed, er 
We are, Sir, ex 

* Your moſt humble ſervants, vl 

| © Thomas Clayton. i 

* Nicolino Haym, 3 

* Charles Dieupar. 1 

FThere will be no performances in Vork-buildings mi 

© after that of the ſubſcription.” 7. 
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| Redgere perſonæ ſeit convenientia cuique. | 
— 5 „ Hor. Ars Poet. ver. 416, 
He knows what beſt befits each character. 


fable and characters in Milton's Paradiſe Lo 
The parts which remain to be confidered, according to 
Ariſtotle's method, are the ſentiments and language. Be. 
fore I enter upon the firſt of theſe, I muſt advertiſe my 
reader, that it is my deſign, as ſoon as I have finiſhed 
my general reflexions on theſe four ſeveral heads, to give 
Particular inſtances out of the poem which is now before 
us of beauties and imperfections which may be obſerved 
under each of them, as alſo of ſuch other particulars as 


may not properly fall under any of them. This I thought 


fit to premiſe, that the reader may not judge too haftily 
F this piece of criticiſm, or look upon it as imperfe, 
before he has ſeen the whole extent of it. 
The ſentiments in an epic poem are the thoughts and 
behaviour which the author aſcribes to the perſons whom 
he introduces, and are juſt when they are conformable to 
the characters of the ſeveral perſons. The Fam 
3 ave 
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Wc likewiſe a relation to things as well as perſons, 
EL... are then perfect when they are Iuch as are adapted 


the. ſubjet. If in either of, tlieſe caſes the- poet 
endeavours to argue or explain, t6 magnify or diminiſh, 
to raiſe love or hatred, pity or terror, or any other paſſion, 
xe ought to canſider Whether the ſentiments he makes 
Homer is cenſured by 
ke critics for his defect as to this particular in ſeveral 
parts of the Thad and Odyiſey, though at the ſame time 
tack, who have treated this great. poet with candour, 
have attributed this defect to the times in which he lived. 
It was the fault of the age, and not of Homer, if there 
wants that delicacy in ſome of his ſentiments, which now 
appears in the works of men of a much inferior genius. 
Bendes, if there are blemiſhes in any particular thoughts, 
there is an infinite beauty in the greateſt part of them. 
In ſhort, if there are many poets who would not have 
fallen into the meanneſs of ſome of his ſentiments, there 
are none who could have riſen up to the greatneſs of 
others. Virgil has excelled all others in the propriety of 
his ſentiments, Milton ſhines likewiſe very much in 
this particular: nor muſt we omit one conſideration which 
adds to his honour and reputation. Homer and Virgil 
introduced perſons whoſe characters are commonly known 
zmong men, and ſuch as are to be met with either in 
hiſtory, or in ordinary converſation. Milton's charaQers, 
moſt of them lie out of nature, and were to be formed 
purely by his own invention, It ſhews a greater genius 
in Shakeſpear to have drawn his Calyban, than his Hot- 
ſpur or Julius Cæſar: the one was to be ſupplied out of 
lis own imagination, whereas the other might have been 


formed upon tradition, hiſtory and obſervation. It was 


much eaher therefore for Homer to find proper ſentiments 
for an aſſembly of Grecian generals, than for Milton to 
Uverſify his infernal council with proper characters, and 
7 7 them with a variety of ſentiments. The loves of 
Dido and ZEneas are only copies of what has paſſed be- 
tween other perſons. Adam and Eee, before; the fall, 
ae a different ſpecies from that of mankind, who are 
leſcended from them; and none but a poet of the moſt. 
undounded invention, and the moſt exquiſite judgment, 
4 eee on | e 291 G1GO 
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could have filled their converſation and behaviour wig 
ſo many apt circumſtances during their ſtate of innocere, 
Nor is it ſufficient for an epic poem to be filled wig 
ſuch thoughts as are natural, unlefs it abound alſo with 
ſuch as are ſublime. Virgil in this particular falls ſho 
of Homer. He has not indeed ſo many thoughts thi 
are low and vulgar; but at the ſame time has not ſo many 
Thoughts that are ſublime and noble. The truth of f 
is, Virgil ſeldom riſes into very aſtoniſhing ſentiment, 
where he is not fired by the Iliad. He every where charm 
and pleaſes us by the force of his own genius; but {. 
dom elevates and tranſports us where he does not fetch 
his hints from Homer. | 
Milton's chicf talent, and indeed his diſtinguiſhing 
excellence, hes in the ſublimity of bis thoughts. Ther 
are others of the moderns who rival him in every other 
part of poetry; but in the greatneſs of his ſentiments hc 
triumphs over all the poets both modern and ancient, 
Homer only excepted. It is impoſſible for the imagina- 
tion of man to diftend itſelf with greater ideas, than thoſe 
which ke has laid together in his firſt, ſecond, and ſixth 
books, 'The ſeventh, which deſcribes the creation of the 
world, is hkewiſe wonderfully ſublime, though not ſo 
apt to ſtir up emotion in the mind of the reader, nor 
conſequently ſo perfect in the epic way of writing, be. 


compare what Longinus has obſerved on ſeveral paſſages 
in Homer, and he will find parallels for moſt of them in 
the Paradiſe Loſt. | 5 
From what has been ſaid we may infer, that as there 
are two kinds of ſentiments, the natural and the ſublime, 
which are always to be purſued in an heroic poem, there 
are alſo two kinds of thoughts which are carefully to be 
avoided. The firſt are ſuch as are affected and unnatu- 
ral; the ſecond ſuch as are mean and vulgar. As for 
the firſt kind of thoughts, we meet with little or nothing 
that is like them in Virgil: he has none of thoſe triffing 


id, none of the epigrammatic turns of Lucan, nonc 
of thoſe ſwelling ſentiments: which are ſo frequent in 
Statius and Claudian, none of choſe mixed embelliſh- 
ments of Taſſo. Every thing is juſt and 3 
entiment 


cauſe it is filled with leſs action. Let the judicious reader 
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auments ſhew that he had a perfect inſight into human 


nute, and that he knew every thing which was the moſt 
proper to affect it. 38.25 Ah 5 . ro 

Mr. Dryden has in ſome places, which I may hereafter 
jke notice of, miſrepreſented Virgil's way of thinking 
2s to this particular, in the tranſlation he has given us of 
the Eneid. I do not remember that Homer any where 
ills into the faults above-mentioned, which were indeed 
the falſe refinements of later ages. Milton, it muſt be 
confeit, has ſometimes erred in this reſpect, as I ſhall 
ſhow more at large in another paper; though conſidering 
how all the poets of the age in which he writ were in- 
ſected with this wrong way of thinking, he is rather to 
be admired that he did not give more into it, than that 
te did ſometimes comply with the vicious taſte which ſtill 
prevails ſo much among modern writers, 8 5 

But fince ſeveral thoughts may be natural which are 
low and groveling, an epic poet ſhould not only avoid 
ſuch ſentiments as are unnatural or affected, but alſo ſuch 
24 are mean and vulgar. Homer has opened a great field 
of raillery to men of 4 more delicacy than greatneſs of ge- 
mus, by the homelineſs of ſome of his ſentiments. But, 
2; | have before ſaid, theſe are rather to be imputed to 
tte ſimplicity of the age in which be lived, to which 1 
may alſo add, of that which he deſcribed, than to any 
imperfection in that divine poet. Zoilus, among the 
ancients, and Monſieur Perrault, among the moderns, 
puſhed their ridicule very far upon him, on account of 
ſome ſuch ſentiments. There is no blemiſh to be obſerved 
in Virgil under this head, and but a very few in Milton. 

| ſhall give but one inftance of this impropriety of 
tought in Homer, and at the ſame time compare it with 
an inſtance of the ſame nature, both in Virgil and Mil- 
ton. Sentiments, which raiſe laughter, can very ſeldom 
be admitted with any decency into an heroic poem, whoſe . 
buſineſs it is to excite paſſions of a much nobler nature: 
Homer, however, in his characters of Vulcan and Ther- 
ftes, in his ſtory of Mars and Venus, in his behaviour: 
of Irus, and in other pa „has been obſerved to have 


apſed into the burleſque character and to have departed 
from that ſertous air-which . ſeems-eſſential-to. the: mag ni- 
icence of an epic gohm. remember but one laugh » 
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could have filled their converſation and behaviour wig 
ſo many apt circumſtances during their ſtate of innocerg, 
Nor is it ſufficient for an epic poem to be filled wig 
ſuch thoughts as are natural, unleſs it abound alſo wig 
ſuch as are ſublime. Virgil in this particular falls ſhon 
of Homer. He has not indeed ſo many thoughts thy 
are low and vulgar; but at the ſame time has not ſo many 
thoughts that are ſublime and noble. The truth of | 
is, Virgil ſeldom riſes into very aftoniſhing ſentiment, 
where he is not fired by the Iliad. He every where charm 
and pleaſes us by the force of his own genius; but {. 
dcm elevates and tranſports us where he does not fetch 
his hints from Homer. ES | 
Milton's chief talent, and indeed his diſtinguiſhing 
excellence, hes in the ſublimity of bis thoughts. Ther 
are others of the moderns who rival him in every other 
part of poetry; but in the greatneſs of his ſentiments he 
triumphs over all the poets both modern and ancient, 
Homer only excepted. It is impoſſible for the 1magina- 
tion of man to diftend itſelf with greater ideas, than thoſe ay 
which ke has laid together in his firſt, ſecond, and fixth 0 
books, The ſeventh, which deſcribes the creation of the n 
world, is hkewiſe wonderfully ſublime, though not ſo a 
apt to ſtir up emotion in the mind of the reader, nor t 
conſequently ſo perfect in the epic way of writing, be. f 
cCauſe it is filled with leſs action. Let the judicious reader | 
compare what Longinus has obſerved on ſeveral paſſages 
in Homer, and he will find parallels for moſt of them 1n | 
the Paradiſe Loſt. 5 
From what has been ſaid we may infer, that as there 
are two kinds of ſentiments, the natural and the ſublime, 
| which are always to be purſued in an heroic poem, there 
are alſo two kinds of thoughts which are carefully to be 
avoided. The firſt are ſuch as are affected and unnatu- 
ral; the ſecond ſuch as are mean and vulgar. As for 
the firſt kind of thoughts, we meet with little or nothing 
that is like them in Virgil: he has none of thoſe triffing 
prone and puerilities that are ſo often to be, met with in 
Ovid, none of the epigrammatic turns of Lucan, noe 
of thoſe ſwelling ſentiments which are ſo frequent in 
Statius and Claudian, none of thoſe- mixed embelliſh- 
ments of Taſſo. Every thing is juſt and nan. 
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auments ſhew that he had a perfect inſight into human 


Mature, and that he knew every thing which was the moſt 
proper to affect ĩt. b 10 ver | 


EF Mr. Dryden has in ſome places, which I may hereafter 


uke notice of, miſrepreſented Virgil's way of thinking 
25 to this particular, in the tranſlation he has given us of 
the Eneid. I do not remember that Homer any where 
(ills into the faults above-mentioned, which were indeed 
the falſe refinements of later ages. Milton, it muſt be 
confeit, has ſometimes erred in this reſpect, as I ſhall 
how more at large in another paper; though conſidering 
how all the poets of the age in which he writ were in- 
fected with this wrong way of thinking, he is rather to 
be admired that he did not give more into it, than that 
e did ſometimes comply with the vicious taſte which ſtill 
prevails ſo much among modern writers. 

But fince ſeveral thoughts may be natural which are 
lw and groveling, an epic poet ſhould not only avoid 
ſuch ſentiments as are unnatural or affected, but alſo ſuch 
25 are mean and vulgar. Homer has opened a great field 
of raillery to wen of 4 more delicacy than greatneſs of ge- 
mus, by the homelineſs of ſome of his ſentiments. But, 
x [ have before ſaid, theſe are rather to be imputed to 
tie ſimplicity of the age in which be lived, to which I 
may alſo add, of that which he deſcribed, than to any 
imperfection in that divine poet. Zoilus, among the 
ancients, and Monſieur Perrault, among the moderns, 
puſhed their ridicule very far upon him, on account of 
ſome ſuch ſentiments. There is no blemiſh to be obſerved 
in Virgil under this head, and but a very few in Milton. 

| ſhall give but one inftance of this impropriety of 
tought in Homer, and at the ſame time compare it with 
an inſtance of the ſame nature, both in Virgil and Mil- 
ton, Sentiments, which raiſe laughter, can very ſeldom 
be admitted with any decency into an heroit poem, whoſe . 
buſineſs it is to excite paſſions. of a much nobler nature 
Homer, however, in his characters of Vulcan and Ther- 3 
fites, in his ſtory of Mars and Venus, in his behaviour: 
of Irus, and in other es, has been obſerved to have 
lapſed inte the burleſque character and to have departed 
rom that ſerious air-which . ſeems eſſential to the mag ni- 
keence of an epic go m. Tremember but one 3 2 
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"$1.00 | 
the whole Eneid, which riſes in the fifth book, uy 
Moncetes, where he 1s repreſented as thrown overboard, 
and drying himſelf upon aroek. But this piece of mit 
is ſo well timed, that the ſevereſt critic can have nothing 
to ſay againſt it; for it is in the, book of games and d. 
verſions, where the reader's mind may be ſuppoſed h 
ſuficiently relaxed for ſuch, an entertainment. The only 
piece of pleaſantty in Paradiſe Loit, is where the eil 
ſpirits are deſcribed as rallying the angels upon the ſac. 
ceſs of their new-invented artillery. This paſſage I lock 
upon to be the moſt exceptionable in the whole poem, 2 
being nothing elſe but a ſtring of puns, and thoſe too very 
indifferent ones. 


70 


— Satan beheld their plight, 

And to his mates thus in derifion call'd. 

O friends, why come not on thoſe victors proud! 
Ere-while they fierce were coming, and when we 


Somewhat extravagant, and wild; perhaps 

For joy of offer'd peace; but I fuppoſe 

If our propoſals once again were heard, 

We ſhould compe! them to a quick reſult. 

To whom thus Belial in like gameſome mood: 

Leader, the terms we ſent were terms of eight, 

Of hard contents, and full of force urg'd home; 

Such as we might perceive amus'd them all, 

And fumbled many: who receives them right, 
Flad need from head to foot well und:r/tand ; 
Not under ſtood, this gift they have beſides, 

They ſhew us when our foes walk not upright. 

Thus they among themſelves in pleaſant vein 

Stood ſcoffing—— : 


To entertain them fair with oper front, 4 
And breaft, (what could we more?) propounding terms ! 
1 compoſition, ſtraight they chang'd their minds, 
lew off, and into ſtrange vagaries fell 
As they would dance: yet for a dance they ſeem'd 
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Principibus placuifſe iris ven ultima lays eft. 


Hor. Ep. 17. lib. 1. ver. 35. 


To plcaſe the great is not the ſmalleſt praiſe. CREECH, 


HE defire of pleaſing mates a man apreeable or 

unwelcome to thoſe with whom he converſes, ac- 
cording to the motive from which that inclination appears 
o fow, If your concern for pleating others ariſes from 
innate benevolence, it never fails of ſucceſs; if from 
x vanity to excel, its diſappointment is no leſs certain. 
What we cal! an agrecable man, is he who is endowed. 
with the natural bent to do acceptable things from a de- 
light he takes in them merely as ſuch ; * the affecta- 
tion of that character is what conſtitutes a fop. Under 


theſe leaders one may draw up all thoſe who make any 


manner of figure, except in dumb ſhow. A rational and 


ſelect converſation is compoled of perſons, who have the 
talent of pleaſing with delicacy of ſentiments flowing 
from habitual chaſtity of thought; but mixed company 
is frequently made up of pretenders to mirth, and is uſu- 
ally peſtered with conſtrained, obſcene, and painful wit- 
ticiſms. Now and then you meet with a man, ſo exactly 
formed for pleaſing, that it is no matter what he is doing 
or ſaying, that is to ſay, that there need no manner of 


importance in it, to make him gain upon every body who 


hears or beholds him. This felicity is not the gift of 
nature only, but muſt be attended with happy circum- 
ſtances, which add a dignity to the familiar behaviour 
which diſtinguiſhes him whom we call an agreeable man. 
It is from this that every body loves and eſteems Poly- 
carpus. He is in the vigour of his age and the gaiety of 
life, but has paſſed through very conſpicuous ſcenes in 
Nt; though no ſoldier, he has ſhared the danger, and acted 
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with great gallantry and generoſity on a deciſive dug 
battle. To have thoſe qualities which only make mje 
men conſpicuous in the world as it were ſupernumeny 
to him, is a circumſtance which gives weight to his not 
indifferent actions; for as a known credit is ready caſhy 
a trader, ſo is acknowledged merit immediate diſtinctio, 
and ſerves in the place of equipage to a gentleman, Thy 
renders Polycarpus graceful in mirth, important in bug. 
neſs, and regarded with love, in every ordinary occur. 
rence. But not to dwell upon characters which have ſy 
particular recommendations to our hearts, let us turn ou 
thought rather to the methods of pleaſing which muk 
carry men through the world who cannot pretend to ſuck 
advantages. Falling in with the particular humour or mar. 
ner of one above you, abſtracted from the general rules 
of good behaviour, is the life of a flave, A parift 
diſfers in nothing from the meaneſt ſervant, but that the 
footman hires himſelf for bodily labour, ſubjected to 2 
and come at the will of his maſter, but the otker ove 
up his very ſoul: he is proſtituted to ſpeak, ang prof 
to think after the mode of him whom he courts. This 
ſervitude to a patron, in an honeſt nature, would be mare 
grievous than that of wearing his livery ; therefore we I 
will ſpeak of thoſe methods only, which are worthy and WP: 
ingenuous. . I 
The happy talent of pleaſing either thoſe above you WW" 
or below you, ſeems to be wholly owing to the opinion WW 
they have of your ſincerity. This quality 1s to attend 
the agreeable man in all the actions of his life; and! 
think there need no more be ſaid in honour of it, than a 
that it is what forces the approbation even of your op- 
ponents, The guilty man has an honour for the judge 
who with juſtice pronounces againſt him the ſentence of 
death itſelf. The author of the ſentence at the head of 
this paper, was an excellent judge of human life, and 
paſſed his own in company the moſt agreeable that ever 
was in the world. "Auguſtus lived amongſt his friends 
as if he had his fortune to make in his own court: ent- 
dour and affability, accompanied with as much power 
as ever mortal Was veſted with, were what made him in 
the utmoR manner agteeable among a ſet of acmurabee 
| Inch, 
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e du, who had thoughts too high for ambition, and views 
ke o large to be gratified by what he could give them in the 
umery MMiſpoſal of an empire, without the pleaſures of their mu- 
his mes hal converſation. A. certain unanimity of taſte and 
' caſh egment, which is natural to all of the ſame order in 
indticn, e ſpecies, Was the band of this ſociety; and the em- 
1. N ror aſſumed no figure in it, but what he thought was 
n bus. due from his private talents and qualifications, as theß 
occur. auibuted to advance the pleaſures and ſentiments of 
ve ſuch Nie company. | | 
urn our Cunning people, hypocrites,, all who are but half 
h mus Wirtuous, or half wiſe, are incapable of taſting the re- 
to ſuch Nied pleaſure of ſuch an equal company as could wholly 
Tr man. MW iclude the regard of fortune in their converſations, 
1 rule grace, in the diſcourſe from whence I take the hint of 
JAraſts he preſent ſpeculation, lays down excellent rules for 
at e onduct in converſation with men of power; but he 
to 70 Wpeaks it with an air of one who had no need of ſuch an 
- vive; iſopplication for any thing which related to himſelf, It 
ofee, iews he underſtood what it to was be a ſkilful courtier, 
Thi e, juſt admonitions againſt importunity, and..ſhewing 
more Now forcible it was to ſpeak modeſtly of your own wants. 
re we lbere is indeed ſomething fo ſhameleſs in taking all op- 
and ponunities to ſpeak of your own affairs, that he who is 
gailty of it towards him on whom he depends, fares like 
You the beggar, who expoſes his ſores, which inſlead of mov- 
:nion ing compaſſion makes the man he begs of turn away 
from the object. | r 
[ cannot tell what is become of him, but I remember 
about fixteen years ago an honeſt felloy/, who ſo juſtly 
underſtood how diſagreeable the mention or appearance 
| of his wants would make him, that I have often refleted 
upon him as a counterpart of Irus, whom I have for- 
merly mentioned. This man, whom I have ' miſſed for 
ſome years in my walks, and have heard was ſome way 
employed about the army, made it a maxim, that good 
wigs, delicate linen, and a chearful air, were to a poor 
dependent the ſame that working tools are to a poor ar- 
tiicer. It was no ſmall entertainment to me, who knew 
his circumſtances, to ſee him, who had faſted two days, 
attribute the thinneſs they told him of to the violence of 
| ſome 
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ſome gallantries he had lately been guilty of. The {i 
diſſembler carried this on with the utmoſt addreſ : 2 
if any ſuſpected his affairs were narrow, it was attribyy 
to indulging himſelf im ſome faſhionable vice rather thy 
an irreproachable poverty, which ſaved his credit wy 
thoſe on whom he depended. - 

The main art is to be as little troubleſome as you cy 
and make all you hope for come rather as a favour fm 
your patron than claim from you. But I am here pratn 
of what is the method of pleaſing fo as to ſucceed inty 
world, when there age crowds who have, in city, tom 
court, and country, arrived at conſiderable acquititia 
and yet ſeem incapable of acting in any conſtant te 
of life, but have gone on from one ſucceſsful error y 
another: therefore I think I may ſhorten this inquiry af 
the method of pleaiing ; and as the old beau ſaid to h 
ſon, once for all, Pray, Jack, be à fine gentlemaz, 
ſo may I, to my reader, abridge my inſtructions, a 
finiſh the art of pleaſing, in a word, “ Be rich.“ 
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Pectoribus inhians ſpirantia con/ulit exta, 
Virg. En. 4. ver. 64 


Anxious the reeking entrails he conſults. 


FAVING already given an account of the diſſecim 
of a Beau's Head, with the ſeveral diſcoverics mate 
on that occafion ; I ſhall here, according to my promi, 
enter upon the diſſection of a uette's Heart, and 
communicate to the public ſuch particularides as we 0 
ſerved in that curious piece of anatomy. | 
I ſhould perhaps have waved this undertaking, 
not I been put in mind of my promiſe by ſcverl d 
my unknown correſpondents, who are very 1:nportunir 
with me to make an example of the coquette, 4 has 
already done of the beau. It is therefore in complete 


Will 
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with the requelt of friends, that IJ have looked over the 

| minutes of my former dream, in order to give the public 
en mm exact relation of it, which I ſhall enter upon without 
7 farther preface. . 1 n | 
t wal Our operator, before he engaged in this viſionary diſ- 
ſedion, told us, that there was nothing in his art more 
uv ca cult than to lay open the heart of a coquette, by 
ri reaſon of the many labyrinths and receſſes which are to 

Pra be found in it, and which do not appear in the heart of 
1 11 any other animal. a | 
oY He deſired us firſt of all to ob 
{1100 
t bene 


re the pericardium, or 
outward cafe of the heart, which we did very atientively ; 
and by the help of our glaſſes diſcerned in it millions of 
little ſcars, which ſeemed to have been occaſioned by the 
points of innumerable darts and arrows, that from time 
to time had glanced upon the outward coat; though we 
could not diſcover the ſmalleſt orifice, by which any of 
them had entered and pierced the inward ſubftance. 
Every ſmattercr in anatomy knows that this pericardi- 
um, or caſe of the heart, contains in it a thin reddiſh 
liquor, ſuppoſed to be bred from the vapours which ex- 
hale out of the heart, and, being ſtopped here, are con- 
denſed into this watery ſubſtance. Upon examining this 
liquor, we found that it had in it all the qualities of that 
ſpirit which is made uſe of in the thermometer, to ſnew 


* 


te change of weather. 5 87 
ver. % Nor muſt I here omit an experiment one of the com- 
pny aſſured us he himſelf had made with this liquor, 
| ich he found in great quantity about the heart of a 
3 oquette whom be had formerly diſſected. He affirmed 
d1 fſecu100 Ws ns, that he had actually inclofed it in a; ſmall tubs 
des mettre after the manner of a weather-glaſs ; but that in- 
pronue esd of acquainting fim with the variations of the at. 
art, ka oſphere, it Meweck Him the qualities of thoſe perſons 
s we Ob- Fo entered the room W ere it ſtood. g He ü affirmed 
to, that it roſe at” the approach of a plume of fea- 

rs, an embrcidered coat, or a pair of fringed' gloves ; 
( that it fell as ſoon as an ill-ſhaped periwig, a elumſy 
porruniy ar of ſhoes, or an unfaſhionab E coat came into his 
a5 Iba houſe ; Nay, he proceeded ſo far as to aſſure us, that 
mpfer his laughing aloud when be ſtood by it, the li- 
Wil r F quot 
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quor mounted very ſenſibly, and immediately ſunk agil 
upon his looking ſerious... In ſhort, he told us, that te 
knew every well by this invention whenever he had a my 
of ſenſe or a coxcomb in his room. | 
Having-cleared away. the; pericardium, or the caſe and 
liquor above-mentioned, we came to the heart itſelf. The 
outward ſurface; of it was extremely ſlippery, and thy 
mucro, or point, ſo very cold withal, that, upon en. 
deavouring to take hold of it, it glided through the fi. 
gers like a ſmooth, piece of ice. 


The fibres were turned and twiſted in a more intricat 
and perplexed manner than they are uſually found in other 
hearts; inſomuch that the whole heart was wound up to: 
gether in a Gordian knot, and muſt have had very ire. 
gular and unequal motions, whilſt it was employed i 
Its vital function. 
One thing we thought very obſervable, namely, thi 
upon examining all the veſſels which came into it or iſued 
out of it, we could not diſcover any communication that 
it had with the tongue, _ We 
Me could not but take notice likewiſe, that ſeveral of 
thoſe little nerves in the heart which are affected by tt 
ſentiments of love, hatted, and other paſſions, did nt 
deſcend to this before us from the brain, but from tit 
muſcles which lie about the eye. | 
Upon weighing the heart in my hand, I found it t 
be extremely light, and conſequently very hollow, wic 
I did nat wonder at, when, upon looking into the uni 
of it, I ſaw multitudes of a: and cavities running on 
within another, as our hiſtorians defcribe the apartment 
of Roſamond's bower. Several of theſe little holla 
were ſtuffed with innumerable ſorts of triſles, which 
hall forbear giving any particular account of, and ſz 
herefore only take notice of what lay firſt and uppermol 
which, upon our unfolding it, and applying our mic 
ſcopes to it, appeared to be a flame-coloured hood. 

e are informed that the lady of this heart, vii 
living, received the addreſſes of ſeveral who made |" 
to her, and did not only give each of them encoura 
ment, but made every one ſhe converſed with helie 
that ſhe regarded him with an eye of kindueſs; for vi 
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to make an experiment of the heart, not being 
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reaſon we expected to have ſern the impreſſion of multi- 


tudes of faces among the ſeveral plaits and foldings of the 


heart ; but to our great ſurpriſe not a ſingle print of this 
nature diſcovered itſelf until we came into the very core 


and center of it. We there obſerved a little figure, which, 


upon applying our glaſſes to it, appeared dreſſed in a 
very fantaſtic manner. The more I looked upon it, the 
more I thought I had ſeen the face before, but could not 
poſſibly recolle& either the place or time; when, at length, 
one of the company, who had examined this figure more 
nicely than the reſt, ſhewed 1s plainly by the make of its 
face, and the ſeveral turns of its features; that the little 
idol waich was thus lodged in the very middle of the 
heart was the deceaſed beau, whoſe head I gave ſome ac- 
count of in my laſt Tueſday's paper. | TY 
As ſoon as we had finiſhed our diſſection, we reſolved 
able to 
determine among ourſelves the nature of its ſubſtance, 
which differed in ſo many particulars from that of the 
heart in other females. Accordingly we laid it into a 
pan of burning coals, when we obſerved in it a certain 
ſalamandrine quality, that made it capable of living in 
the midſt of fire and flame, without being conſumed, or 
ſo much as ſinged. 
| As we were admiring this ſtrange phænomenon, and 
ſanding round the heart in a circle, it gave a moſt pro- 
digious figh or rather crack, and dif erte all at once in 
ſmoke and vapour. 'This imaginary noiſe, which me- 
thought was louder than the burſt of a cannon, produced 
ſuch a violent ſhake in my brain, that it diſſipated the 
1 of ſleep, and left me in an inſtant broad awake. 
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— Spes incerta futuri. Virg. En. 8. ver. 5 80. 


Hopes and fears in equal balance laid. 
415 | D YDREx. 


T is a lamentable thing that every man is full of com- 
plaints, and conſtantly uttering ſentences againſt the 
'  fickleneſs of fortune, when people generally bring 
upon themſelves all the calamities they fall into, and 
are conſtantly heaping up matter for their own ſorrow 
and e ee That which produces the greateſt 
part of the deluſions of mankind, is a falſe hope which 
people indulge with ſo ſanguine a flattery to themſelves, 
that their hearts are bent upon fantaſtical advantages 
which they had no reaſon to believe ſhould ever hare 
arrived to them. By this unjuſt meaſure of calculating 
their happineſs, they often mourn with real affiction for 
imaginary loſſes. When I am talking of this unhappy 
way of accounting for ourſelves, I cannot but reflect 
upon a particular ſet of people, who, in their own fa- 
vour, reſolve every thing that is poſſible into what is 
probable, and then reckon on that probability as on 
what muſt certainly happen. Vill Honeycomb, upon my 
obſerving his looking on a lady with ſome particular at- 


tention, gave me an account of the great diſtreſſes & hich 
had laid waſte that her very fine face, and had given an 
air of melancholy to a very agreeable perſon. That lady 
and a couple of {ters of her's, were, ſaid Vill, fourteen 
years agay the greateſt fortunes about town; but without 
having any loſs by bad tenants, by bad ſecurities, or any 
damage by ſea or land, are reduced to very narrow Clt- 5, 


cumftances. They were at that time the moſt inacceſſible 
haughty beauties in town; and their pretenſions to take 
upon them at that ynmerciful rate, were raiſed upon the 
following ſcheme, according to which all their lovers 
were anſwered, | | 

| Our 
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Our father is a youngiſh man, but then our mo- 
© ther is ſomewhat older, and not likely to have any 
© children ; his eſtate, being 800 1. per annum, at 20 
« years purchaſe, is worth 16,0001. Our uncle, Who 
„is above 50, has 400 l. per annum, which at the afore- 
ſaid rate is 8000 I. There's a widow aunt, who 
has 10,0001. at her own diſpoſal left by her huſband, 
„and an old maiden aunt who has 60001. Then our 
« father's mother has goo]. per annum, which is worth- 
© 18,0001. and 10001. each of us has of her own, which. 
cannot be taken from us. Theſe ſummed up together 
6 ſtand thus. | 


This equally divided 
Father's 80 — — — 16,000 between us three a- 
Uncle's 400 — — — 8,000 mounts to 20,000 l. 
| 10,000 each; an allowance be- 
Aunts f 6. 16,000 : ng ; 
6, ooo ing given for enlarge- 
Grandmother 900 —— 18,000 ment upon common 
Own 1000 each — — z, ooo fame, we may law- 
— fully paſs for 30,0001. 
Total 61,000 fortunes, 


In proſpe& of this, and the knowledge of their own 
* perſonal merit, every one was contemptible in their 
eyes, and they refuſed thoſe offers which had been fre- 


my © quently made them. But mark the end: the mother 
Si „dies, the father is married again and has a ſon, on him 
nich * vas entailed the father's, uncle's, and grandmother's 
n an * eltate, This cut off 42,0001. .'The maiden aunt mar- 
lady ried a tall Iriſhman, and with her went the 60001. 
Tteen The widow died, and left but enough to pay her debts . 
thout and bury her; ſo that there remained for theſe three 
Jr any girls but their own 10001, They had by this time 
il. paſſed their prime, and got on the wrong fide of thirty; 
ſible and muſt paſs the remainder of their days, upbraiding 
take mankind that they mind nothing but money, and be- 
n the ' Walling that virtue, ſenſe, and modeſty, are had at. 
lovers preſent in no manner of eſtimation.” | 5 
85 I mention this caſe of ladies before any other, becauſe 


K 15 the moſt irreparable: for though youth is the time 
F 3 leſs. 
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leſs capable of reflexion, it is in that ſex the only ſeaſon 
in which they can advance their fortunes. Bat if we turn 


is hard to ſay which they rather deſerve, our pity or con- 
tempt. It is not unpleaſant to ſee a fellow, prewy 
old 1a attendance, and after having paſſed half a life in 
ſervitude, call himſelf the unhappieft of all men, and 
pretend to be difappointed becauſe a courtier broke his 
word, He that promiſes himſelf any thing but what may 
naturally ariſe from his own property or labour, and goes 


even of that, lays up for himſelf an increaſing heap of 
afflictioas and diſappointments. There are but two means 
in the world of gaining by other men, and theſe are by 
being either agreeable or confiderable. The generality 
of mankind do all things for their own fakes ; and when 
you hope any thing from perſons above you. if you can- 
not ſay, I can be thus agreeable or thus ſerviceable, it is 
ridiculous to pretend to the dignity of being pnforturate 
when they leave you; you were injudicious, in hoping 
for any other than to be neglected for ſuch as can com? 
within theſe deſcriptions of being capable to pleaſe or 
ſerve your patron, when his humour or intereſts call for 
their capacity either way. 

It would not mnethinks be an uſeleſs compariſon be- 
tween the condition of a man who ſhuns all the pleaſures 
of life, and of one who makes it his buſineſs to purſue 
them. Hope in the recluſe makes his auſterities com- 
fortable, while the luxurious man gains nothing but 
uneaſineſs from his enjoyments. What is the difference 
in the happineſs of him who is macerated by abſtinence, 
and his who is ſurfeited with excels ? He who reſigns the 
world, has no temptation to envy, hatred, malice, anger, 
but is in conſtant poſſeſſiot of à ſerene mind; he who 


diſappointing, is in conſtany "ſearch of care, ſolicitude, 
remorſe, and confuſion. 


our thoughts to the men, we ſee ſuch crowds of unhappy 
from no other reaſon, but an M-groutided hope, that it 


beyond the detie of poſſeſſing above two parts in three 


follows the pleaſures of it, Which are in their very nature | 
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Mr. Sgectator, January 14, 1712. 
a Am a young woman, and have my fortune to make, 
for which reaſon I come conſtantly to church to hear 
« divine ſervice, and make conqueſts : but one great hin- 
drance in this my deſign fs, that our clerk, who was once 
* a gardener, has this Chriſtmas ſo over-decked the church 
© with greens, that he has quite ſpoiled my proſpeR, in- 
ſomuch that I have icarce ſeen the young baronet ] dreſs 
© at theſe three weeks, though we have oth been very 
conſtant at our devotions, and do not fit above three 
* pews off. The church, as it is now equipped, looks 
more like a green-houſe than a 2 of worſhip: the 
middle iſle is a very pretty ſhady walk, and the pews 
look like ſo many arbours on each fide of it. The pul- 
pit ittelf has ſuch cluſters cf ivy, holly, and roſemary 
© about it, that a light fellow in our pew took oceaſion 
' to fay, that the congregation heard the word out of a 
bach, like Moſes. Sir Anthony Love's pew in partieu- 
ar is fo well hedged, that all my batteries have no effect; 
em cbliged to ſhoot at random among the boughs, 
' mthout taking any manner of aim. Mr. Spe&ater, 
' unleſs you wil give orders for removing theſe greens, 
' | ſhall grow a very aukward creature at church, and 
bonn have little elfe to do there but to fay my prayers. 
Jan in hafte, I TEE 


Dear Sir, 
* Your moſt obedient ſervant, 
© Jenny Simper,? 


F 4 Thurſday; 
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| 3H B — Ree . © RIVA a ; 

' Magifter artis & largitor ingent | 
Venter . fl gi Perf. Prolog. ver. 10 
Neceſſity is the mother of invention. 

. 3 Engliſh Proverb. 

] Ucian rallies the philoſophers in his time, who could 

not agree whether they ſhould admit riches into the 


number of real goods; the profeſſors of the ſeverer ſed 
threw them quite out, while others as reſolutely inſerted 


them. 
I am apt to believe, that as the world grew more po- 


| Hits; the rigid doctrines of the firſt were wholly diſcarded; 


and I do not find any one fo hardy at preſent as to deny 
that there are very great advantages in the enjoyment cl 
a plentiful fortune. Indeed the ett and wiſeſt of men, 
though they may poſſibly deſpiſe a good part of tho! 
things which the world calls pleaſures, can, I think, harcly 
be inſenſible of that weight and dignity which a moderat 
ſhare of wealth adds to their characters, counſels, and 
actions. | | | 

Me find it is a general complaint in profeſſions and 


| trades, that the richeſt members of them are chiefly en- 


couraged, and this is falſely imputed to the ill-nature of 
— who are ever beſtowing their favours on ſuc) 
as leaſt want them: whereas if we fairly conſider their 
een þ in this caſe, we ſhall find them founded on 
undoubted reaſon : fince ſuppoſing both equal in ther 
natural integrity, I ought, in common prudence, to fear 
foul play from an indigent perſon, rather than from lt 
whoſe circumſtances ſeem to have placed him above the 
bare temptation of money, 1 
This reaſon alſo makes the commmonwealth regard her 
richeſt ſubjects, as thoſe who are moſt concerned for bet 
quiet and intereſt, and conſequently fitteſt to be intruſted 


with her higheſt employments. On the contrary, Ca 
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line's ſaying to thoſe men of deſperate fortunes, who 
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applied themſelves to him, and of whom he afterwards. 


compoſed his army, that . they had nothing to hope for 
« hut a civil war, was too true not. to make the im- 
prefiions he P 

[ believe I need not fear but that what J have ſaid in 
praiſe of money, will be more than ſufficient with moſt 
of my readers to excuſe the ſubje& of my preſent paper, 
which J intend as an eſſay on © the ways to raiſe a man's 
« fortune, or the art of growing rich.” 


The firſt and moſt infallible method towards the at- - 


taining of this end is thrift: all men are not equally 


qualified for getting money, but it is in the power of 


erery one alike to practiſe this virtue; and I believe there 
ue very few perſons, who, if they pleaſe to reflect on 


their paſt lives, will not find that had they ſaved all 
thoſe little ſums which they have ſpent unneceſſarily, 


they might at preſent have been maſters of a competent 
fortune. Diligence juſtly claims the next place to thrift : 


] ind both theſe excellently well recommended to com- 


mon uſe in the three following Italian proverbs, . 


« Never do that by proxy which you can do yourſelf.” 


“Never defer that until to-morrow which you can do 
6c 7 
to-day. | 
Never negle& ſmall matters and expences.“ 


A third inſtrument in growing rich, is method in bu- 
lneſs, which, as well as the two former, is alſo attain- 
able by perſons of the meaneſt capacities. 

The famous De Wit, one of the greateſt ſtateſmen of 


* 


the age in which he lived, being aſked by a friend, how 


he was able to diſpatch that multitude of affairs in which 
te was engaged? replied, That his whole art conſiſted 
in doing one thing at once. If, ſays he, I have any ne- 


elfary diſpatches to make, I think of nothing elſe until 


boſe are finiſned; if any domeſtic affairs require my at- 
tenuon, I give, myſelf up wholly to them until they are 
let in order. | 


In ſhort, we often ſee. men of dull and phlegmatic 


Enpers, arriving to great eſtates, by making a regular 


ad arderly diſpoſition of their buſineſs, and that with- 
. N | ont 
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out it the greateſt parts and moſt lively imagination 
"5 puzzle their affairs, than bring them to an happy 

ue. N T8: Hin ieee 5 | 
From what his been ſaid,” 1 chink 1 may lay it down 
as a maxim, that every man'of gcod common ſenſe may, 
if he pleaſes, in his particular ſtation of life, moſt cv. 
tainly be rich. The reaſon why we fometimes ſce that 
men of the greateſt capacities are not ſo, is either becauſe 
they deſpiſe wealth In compariſon of ſomething elſe; d 
atleaſt are not content to be getting an eſtate, unleſ 
they may do it their own Way, and at the ſame tine 
enjoy. all the pleaſures and gratifications of life. 
But beſides theſe ordinary forms of growing rich, i 
muſt be allowed that there is room for genius as well in 
this as ig all other circumſtances of life. 

Though the ways of getting money were long ſince 
very numerous, and though ſo many new ones have been 
found out of late years, there is certainly flill remaining 
ſo large a field for invention, that a man of an indifferent 
head might eaſily fit down and draw up ſuch a plan fo 
the conduct and ſupport of his life, as was never yt 
once thought of, ein ee e 
We daily ſee methods put in practice by hungry ind 
ingenious men, which demonſtrate the power of invei- 
Tion in this particu lac. 

It is reported of Scaramouche, the firſt famous Italian 
comedian, that being at Paris and in great want, he, be- 
e himſelf of conſtantly plying near the door © a 
noted perſumer in that city, and when any one came out 
who had been buying ſnuff, never failed to defire a talt 
of them: when he had by this means got together a qua. 
\ tity made up of ſeveral different ſorts, he ſold it again lt 
a lower rate to the ſame perfumer, who finding out tit 
trick, called it Tabac de mille fleur, or ““ ſnuff of a thote 
* {and flowers.” The ſtory farther tells gs, that by thi 
means he got. a very comfortable ſubſiſtence, until mat: 

ing too much haſte to erow rich, he one day took feed 
an unreaſonable pinch cut of the box of a Swiss officer, 
as engaged him in a quarrel, and obliged him to qul 

tha inge nig way of Hf. r bog 
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welve years old, has with great induſtry and application 
ztaingd to the art of beating the grenadiers march on 
his chin. Fam credibly informed t at by.this menus he 
does not only maintain: himſelf and his mother, but thit 
he is laying up*money-every day, ,with -a. deſign, if the 
war continues; to purchaſe a drum at leaſh, it not a pair 
of colours. 4 J als x | 3 j by ; : * 7 1 
f ſhall conclude theſe inflances with, the-device of the 
famous Rabelais, when he was at a great diſtante from 
Paris, and without money to bear his expences thither. 
This ingenious author being thus ſharp fer, got together 
convenient quantity. of brick-duſt, and having difpoſed 
of it into ſeveral papers, writ. upon one, “ poiſon for 
Mon fieur,“ upon a ſecond, © poiſon for the Dauphin,“ 
at on à third. “ poiſon for the King.” Having made 
this proviſion for the royal family of France, he laid his 
pers ſo that his landlord, who was an inquiſitive man, 


uud a good ſubject, might get a ſight of them. 


The plot ſueceeded as he deſired: the hoſt gave im- 
nethate intelligence to the ſecretary of ſtare. The ſe- 
cretary preſently ſent down a ſpecial metfenger, who 
brought up the traitor to court, and provided him at the 


king's expence with proper accommodations on the road. 
As ſoon as he appeared, he was known to be the cele- 
bated Rabelais, and his powder upon examination being 


found very innocent, the jeſt was only laughed at; for 
which a leſs eminent droll would have been ſent to the 


Trade and commerce might doubtleſs be ſtill varied a 


thouſand ways, cut of which would zrife ſuch branches 


a5 have not yet been touched. The famous Dolly is ſtill 


ſteſn in every one's memory, who raiſed a fortune by 


hnding out materials for ſuch ſtuffs as might at once be 
I have heard it affirmed, that had 


RW. 


Itegard trade not only as highly advantageous to the 
commonwealth in general, but as the moſt natural and 


likely method of making a man's fortune, having. ob- 
ſerred, fince my being a Spechater in the world, greater 


elates got about Change, Py at Whitehall or St. James's, 


I believe 


* 
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T believe I may alſo add, that the firſt acquiſitions w 
generally attended with more ſatisfadion, and as goody 
BRETT ror bog denn ul 
 F muſt not however clofe this eflay, without obſerving 
that what has been ſaid is only intended for perſons i 
the common ways of thriving, and is not defigned fo 
thoſe men who from low beginnings puſh themſelves 
to the top of ſtates, and the, moſt conſiderable figures in 
life. My maxim of ſaving is not deſigned for ſuch x 
theſe, 'fince nothing is more uſual than for thrift to dif 
appoint the ends if ambition; it being almoſt impoſiibl 
that the mind ſh5uld be intent upon trifles, while it 153 
the ſame time forming ſome great deſign, _ 

'I may therefore compare theſe men to à great poet, 
who, as Longinus ſays, while he is full of the moſt mag. Watt 
nificent ideas, is not always at leiſure to mind the lie iſa 
beauties and niceties of his art. m0 
I would however have all my readers take great care | 
how they miſtake themſelves for uncommon geniuſſes, u 
and men above rule, ſince at is very eaſy for them to be 
deceived in this particular. x 


— | * _ 
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Pofthabui tamen illorum mea ſeria ludo. 
1 3 „ Virg. Ecl. 7. ver. 3 
Their mirth to ſhare, I bid my buſineſs wait. 
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N unaffected behaviour is without queſtion a very 
great charm; but under the notion. of being un- 

| conſtrained and diſengaged, people take upon them 
to be unconcerned in any duty of life. A general negl- 
ence is what they afſume upon all occaſions, and ſet up 
for an averſion to all manner of buſineſs and attenticn, 
. am the careleſſeſt creature in the world, I have cer. 
1 tainly the worſt memory of any man living,“ are frequent 
expreſſions in the mouth of a pretender of this fort. It 
is a profeſſed maxim with theſe people never to thick; 
| there is ſomething fo ſolemn in reflez3gn,, they, forſcotb, 
02 10: Mob ogt god ky e e JB e 2 oa 
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u never give themſelves time for ſuch, a way of employ- 
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no themſelves. | It happens often that this ſort of man is 
heavy enough in his nature a rohicient, in 
uch matters as are attainable by indu] ry; but alas | he 
us ſuch an ardent deſire to be what he is not, to. be tag 
watile, to have the faults of a perſon of ſpirit, that he 
wofeſſes himſelf the moſt unfit man living, for any man- 
ter of application. When this humour enters into the 
lead of a female, the generally profeſſes ſickneſs upon all 
axcafions, and acts all things with an indiſpoſed air: ſhe 
b offended, but her mind 1s too lazy to raiſe her to an- 
ger, therefore ſhe lives only as actuated by a violent 
ſpleen and gentle ſcorn. She has hardly curioſity to 
nen to ſcandal of her acquaintance, and has never 
attention enough to hear them commended. This affec- 
ation in both fexes makes them vain of being uſeleſs, 
nd take a certain pride in their infignificancy. _ 
Oppoſite to this folly is another no leſs unreaſonable, 
ud that is the impertinence of being always in a hurry. 
There are thoſe who viſit ladies, and Fakes 1” 
fore they are well ſeated in their chairs, that they juſt 
called in, but are obliged to attend buſineſs of 1mport- 
ance-elfewhere the very hext moment: thus they run 


from place to place, profeſſing that they are obliged to 


be ſtil] in another company than that which they are in. 
Theſe perſons who are juſt going ſomewhere elſe ſhould 
tever be detained ;. let all the world allow that bufineſs 


ö to be minded, and their affairs will be at an end. 
Their vanity 1s to be F and compliance with 


ther multiplicity of affairs would effectually diſpatch 
dem. The travelling ladies, Who have half the town to 
be in an afternoon, may be pardoned for being in a con- 
fant hurry ; but it is inexcuſable in men to come where 


where they have. | 
Ofervers and critics, that there is nothing diſcovers the 


Pper” the ſame man that he is in the freedom of con- 


ver ſation, | 


they have no baſineſs, to profeſs they abſent themſelves + 
It has been remarked by ſome nice 


w-— 7, 


rae temper of a perſon ſo much as his letters. I have * 
ne two epiſtles, Which are written by two people of the 
Werent hamours above-mentioned. It is wonderful that 
inan cannot obſerve upon himſelf when he fits down - 
v write, but that he will gravely. commit himſelf to- 
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verſation, I have hardly feen a line from any of the 
3 but ſpoke them as abſent from what © 
were doing, as they profeſs they are when they e 
into company. Fof the Telly is, that they have 3 
themſelves they really ate buſy. Thus their whole ti 
is ſpent in ſuſpence of the pteſent mament to the nen 
and then from the next to the ſucceeding, which to ty 
end of life, is to paſs away with ptetenee to many thing, 
and execution of nothing. 


Wy WIC 5 

"7" H E poſt is juſt going out, and I have many othe: 
letters of very great importance to write this 
evening, but I could not omit making my compli 
ments to you for your civilities to me when I was la 
in town, It is my misfortune to be ſo full of bufinek, 
that I cannot tell you a thouſand things which I hay 
to ſay to you. I mutt defive you to communicate tie 


S a %  % a «a a A 


with the greateſt fidelity, Sir, 
| | * Your moſt obedient, 
c humble ſervant, 


Stephen Conner, 

Madam, DE e 
1 Hate writing, of all things in the world ; however 
though I have drank the waters, and am told! 
ought not to ule my eyes ſo much, I cannot forbez 
writing to you, to tell you I have been to the 124 de 
ree hipped ſince I ſaw you. How could you entertain 
Puck a thought, as that T ſhould hear of that fl fe 
lou with patience ? Take my word tor it, there is re. 
thing in it; and you may believe it when ſo lazy 


* 
7 


creature as I am, undergo the pains to aſſure you et! 


„ a aa „ „ „ 6 


this, you know I ſhall not often offend in this Ens 
I am very much | | 


« Your ſervant, 
Bridget Eicherdown, 


e fellow is of your country, pr'ythee ſerd ge 
word however whether he has fo great an eltate. 


t 


contents of this to no one living; but believe me to h. 


by taking Ted ink, and paper in my hand. Fornifeh 
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u e,, Fs. 2 1712. 
0 14 Am clerk of the pariſh from whence Mrs. Simper 
8 [| ſends her complaint, in your yeſterday's Spectator, 
+ WF 1 muit beg of you to publiſh this as a public ad- 


| nonition- xo the aforeſaid Mrs. Simper, otherwiſe all 
© my honeſt care in the dif; oſition of the greens in the 
church will have no effect: I ſhall therefore with 
. your leave Jay before you the whole matter. I was 
© formerly, as ſhe charges me, for ſeveral years a gar- 
dener in the county of Kent: but I muſt abſolutely 
"SF deny, that it is out of any affection I retain for my 
dd employment that I have placed my greens ſo libe- 
' ally about the church, but out of a particular ſplegn I 
conceived againſt Mrs. Simper, and others of the ſame 
"oF" ifterhood, ſome time ago. As to herſelf, I ad one 
day fer the hundredth pſalm, and was finging the firſt 
ne in order to put the congregation into the tune, 
| ſhe was all the while courtſying to Sir Anthony, in ſo 
affected and indecent a manner, that the irdipnetion 
J conceived made me forget myſelf ſo far, as 
' from the tune of that pſalm to wander into South- 
well tune, and from thence into Windfor tune, Rill 
' unable to recover myſelf, unti] I had with the ut- 
* moſt confuſion ſet a new one. Nay, I have cfien 
' ſeen her riſe up and ſmile, and curteſy to one at the 
* tower end of the church in the midit of a gi ga- 
tri; and when | have ſpoke the aſſent to a prayer 
* with a long Amen, uttered with decent fravity, ſhe 
has been rolling her eyes zyound about in fuch a man- 
ner, as plainly ſhewed, however ſhe was moved, it 
' was not towards an heavenly object. In fine, the 
' extended her canqueſts fo far over the moles, and 
niſed ſuch envy in the females, that what between love 
' of thoſe, and the jeatoufy of theſe, I was al!noft the 
* only perſon that looked in a _prayer-book all thurchs -. 
time. I had ſeveral projects in my head th put a top. 
do this. growing miſchief; but as 1 have long lived 
in Kent, and there often heard how the Kentiſh men 
" evaded the conqueror, by. carrying green boughs cher 
their heads, it pat me in mind of practiß no iis devige 
me” Lagainſt 
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* againſt Mrs, Simper. I find I have preſerved ny 
* young man from her eye-ſhot by this means: bs 
fore humbly pray the boughs may be tixed, until l 
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© ſhall give ſecurity for her peaceable intentions | . 
| : pereln ( 
| - © Your humble ſervant, <6 
T . © © Francis Sternhol“ ala 
ITE nd that 
es 3=E 97 ns 70.4 EET r Ada 
Ne 285 Saturday, January 26. _ 
© 34-8 T3% a fry 15 | : It is pl 
3 : | N t0 the 
Ne, quicunque Deus, quicungue adhibebitur Heros, the br 
Regal: conſpectus in auro nuper & eſtro, at, in! 
Migret in obſcuras humili jermone tabernas : ei fon: 
Aut, dum vitat humum, nabes & inania captet, den the 
| Hor. Ars Poet. ver. 22, MR "** 
Sag EF | W TAS 
But then they did not wrong themſelves ſo much, wt, 
| To make a god, a hero, or a king, [Rane 
(Stript of his golden crown, and purple robe) * 
Deſcend to a mechanic dialet; _ pat of 
| Nor (to avoid ſuch meanneſs) ſoaring high, pose 
Wich empty ſound, and airy notions, fly. WY 
+. a |  Roscouns FEE 
TO " | If cle 
Hs already treated of the fable, the charaftery hy 
and ſentiments in the Paradiſe Loft, we are in te Hat find 
laſt place to conſider the language; and as the learned ind the 
world 1s very much divided upon Milton as to this point ome tc 
J hope they will excuſe me if 1.appear particular in ay fy by 
of my opinions, and incline to thoſe who judge the mal Het iu 
2 of the anhor. Idioma 
It is requiſite that the language of an heroic pon in 

ſhould be both perſpicuous and foblinne In propoti ig 1 
as either of theſe two qualities are wanting, the rng t| 
guage is imperfect. FPerſpicuity is the firſt and moſt e od 
ceſlary qualification z infomuch tbat a good-natured rt ſublim 
der ſometimes overlooks a little lip even in the gm bich, 
; 5 n the 
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wer ſyntax, where it is impoſſible for him to miſtake 
ts ſenſe. Of this kind is that paſfage in Milton, 

deren he ſpeaks of Satan; 17109 6 

—— God and his Son accept, 

Created thing nought valu'd he nor ſhunn'd. 


Lich which be defcribes Adam and Eve. 


Adam the goodlieſt man of men fince born 

His ſons, the faireſt of her daughters Eve. 

ſt is plain, that in. the former of theſe paſſages accord- 
jo to the natural ſyntax, the divine perſons mentioned 
the firſt line are repreſented as created beings ; and 
at, in the other, Adam and Eve are confounded with 
eir ſons and daughters. Such little blemiſhes as theſe, 
den the thought is great and natural, we ſhould with 
Jorace, impute to a pardonable inadvertency, or to the 
enkneſs of human nature, which cannot attend to each 
inute particular, and give the laſt finiſhing to every cir- 
amſtance in ſo long a work. The ancient critics there- 
re, who were acted by a ſpirit of candour, rather than 
hat of cavilling, invented certain figures of ſpeech, on 
jurpole to palliate little errors of this nature in the 
ntings of thoſe authors who had ſo many greater 
kauties to atone for them, . 

If clearneſs and perſpicuity were only to be conſult- 
u, the poet would have nothing elſe to do but to clothe 
mu thoughts in the moſt plain and natural expreſſions. 
but ſince it often happens that the moſt obvious phraſes, 
Ind thoſe which are uſed in ordinary converſation,  be- 
ome too familiar to the ear, and contract a kind of mean- 
els by paſſing through "the mouths of the vulgar; a 
pet ſonld take particular care to guard himſelf againft 
Kiomatic ways of ſpeaking. Ovid and Lucan ' have 
many: poorneſſes of expreſſion upon this account, as tak- 
In up with the firſt phraſes that offered, without put- 
ung themſelves to the trouble of looking after ſuch as 
would not only have been natural, but alſo elevated and 
ſublime, Mitton' has but few failings in this kind, of 
however, you may meet witk ſome inſtances, as 


Ache following paſſages, 


Embrios. 
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Embrios and idiots, eremites and friers , 


IF bite, black, and gray, with all their trumpery 2 4 
Here pilgrims roam | — Ane 
A while difcqurſe they hold, jod WY 
No fear leſt dinner cool; when thus began e graſſy 
Our author „„ glad . 
Who of all ages to ſucceed, but feeling | 
The evil on him brought by me, will curſe theſe 21 
My head, ill fare our anceſtor impure, are VET, 
Fer this we may thank Adam, — _ petapho! 
8 . 15 5 ſavor 
The great maſters in compofition know very we one ant 
that many an elegant phraſe becomes improper fo e * 
pcet or an orator, when it has been debaſed by comnali dom f 
uſe. For this reaſon the works of ansient authors, whi al wore 
are written in dead languages, have a great advartay . 
cal di 


over thoſe which are written in languages that are ng 
ſpoken. Were there any mean phraſes or idioms f 
Virgil and Homer, they would not ſhock the ear of 
moſt delicate modern reader, ſo much as they yl 
have done that of an old Greek or Roman, becauſe we 


ves. 
che 
nde wi 
100 thi 


never hear them pronounced in our ftreets, or in or oo 
' nary converſation. 5 Ken 
It is not therefore ſufficient, that the language of a Ste 
epic poem be perſpicuous, unleſs it be alſo ſublime. TW; Hey 
this end it ought to deviate from the common form 6 the 
and ordinary phraſes of ſpeech, The judginent of 4 .., 
poet very much diſcovers itſelf in ſhunning the com "rs 


roads of expreſſion, without falling into ſuch wars @ 
Ipeech as may ſeem ſtiff and unnatural ; he muſt n& 
ſwell into a falſe ſublime, by endeavouring to avoid tit 
other extreme. Among the Greeks, Aſchylus, and fone 
times Sophocles, were guilty of this fault; amen; = 
Latins, Claudian and Statius ; and among gur own cours 
trymen, Shakeſpear and Lee. In theſe authors the affeds: 
tion of greatneſs often hurts the p-rſpicuity of the ſtil 
as in many others the endeavour after perfpicuity pi 
dices its greatneſs. | | 
_ Ariſtotle has obſerved, that the idiomatic fi my 
be avoided, and the ſublime formed, by the be 
methods. Firſt, by the uſe of metaphors; ſuch are tho 
of Milton. e | 

Ne ee | In peru 


Je to. 


%t 


rue sr crATOR. 

»adir'd in one another's arms. 
And in his hand a reed 

od waving tfpt with fire. — 

y clods now calvꝰ d. 

gd with eyes — 


heſe and innumerable other inſtances, the meta- 
are very bold but juſt; I muſt however obſerve that 
retaphors are not ſo thick fown in Milton, which 
vs favours too much of wit; that they never elaſh 
one another, which, as Ariſtotle obſerves, turns a 
ce into a kind of an enigma or riddle ; and that 
dom has recourſe to them where the proper and 
al words will do as well. | | 
nother way of raiſing the language, and giving it a 
kal turn, is to make uſe of the idioms of other 
ves, Virgil is full of the Greek forms of ſpeech, 
the eritics call Helleniſms, as Horace in his odes 
nds with them mach more than Virgil. I need not 
jon the ſeveral dialects which Homer has made uſe 
br this end. Milton, in conformity with the practice 
e ancient poets, and with Ariſtotle's rule, has infuſed 
at many Latiniſms, as well as Græciſms, and ſome- 
x Hebraiſms, into the language of his poem; as to- 


4 the beginning of it. 


Ii did they not perceive the evil plight 
d wiveh they were, or the fierce pains not feel. 
wet to their gen'ral's voice they ſoon obey'd —— 
Who ſhall tempt with wand'ring feet 

le dark unbottdm'd infinite abyſs, ' 

Ind through the paipable ob/cure find out 
bs uncouth way, or ſpread his airy flight 

pborn with indefatigahle wings 


* 


Over the vat abrupt / 


w—— So both aſcend : 6 
In the vifions of God Book 2. 


Coder this head may be reckoned the placing the 

ure after the ſubſtantive, the tranfpoſition of words, 
r turning the adjective into a ſubſtantive, with ſeveral 
n foreign modes of ſpeech which this poet has na- 
turalized 


13 
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8 | | | | Dun 
turalized to give his verſe the greater ſound, n of Ari 
it out of proſe. 1200 eld 5! ſome ha 
The third . method; mentioned by -Ariftotle j after al 
agrees with the genius of the Greek language mon \ admiral 
with that of any other tongue, and is therefore may 4 and ol 


by Homer than by any other poet. I mean the wii which A 
ning of a phraſe, by: the addition of words, which Ml is redund 


either be inſerted or omitted, as alſo by the extend calls 
contracting of particular words by the inſertion q mu 
fion of certain ſyllables. Milton has put in prada gage 
method of raiſing his language, as far as the umu auſe h 
our tongue will permit, as in the paſſage abowy u any 

tioned, Eremite, for what is hermit, in common dien ese, a 


If you obſerve the meaſure of his verſe, he ha; regard 
great judgment ſuppreſſed a ſyllable in ſeveral wy „ there 
and ſhortened thoſe of two ſyllables into one, by yl diſpenſ 


method, beſides the above-mentioned advantage, bs 1 fallin 
given a greater variety to his numbers. But this put ge h 
15 more particularly remarkable in the names «fy apt! 
ſons and of countries, as Beelzebub, Heſebon, en for 
many other particulars, wherein he has either ch d e bas 
the name, or made uſe of that which is not then pid 1 


commonly known, that he might the better depan f | theſe 
the language of the vulgar. ſhould, 

The ſame reaſon recommended to him ſeveral n 
words, which alſo makes his poem appear the mar wlll 
nerable, and gives 1t a greater air of. antiquity, 

J muſt likewiſe take notice, that there are in Milk 
ſeveral words of his own coining, as cerberean, misc 
hell-aoom'd, Embryon atoms, and many others, It 
reader is offended at this liberty in our Engliſh po 
would recommend him to a diſcourſe in Plutarch, wil 
115 us how frequently Homer has made uſe of the lu 
iberty. 5 

Milton, by the above- mentioned helps, and 9 
choice of the nobleſt words and phraſes which our tow 
would afford him, has carried our language to a gat 
height than any of the Engliſh poets: have ever does 
fore or after him, and made the ſublimity of 515 N 
equal to that of his ſentiments. | : 

I have been the more particular in theſe obſerva 
en Milton's ſtile, becauſe it is that part of him in n 
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wars the molt ſingular, The remarks I have here 

pon the practice of other poets, with my obſerva- 

ut of Ariſtotle, will perhaps alleviate the prejudice 

ſome have taken to his poem upon this account; 

after all, I muſt confets that I think his Rtile, 

\ admirable in general, is in ſome places too much 

1 and obſcured by the frequent uſe of thoſe me- 

which Ariſtotle has preſcribed for the raiſing of it. 

WW: redundancy of thoſe ſeveral ways of ſpeech, which 

e calls © foreign language,” and with which Mil- 

x ſo much enriched, and in ſome places darkened 
povage of his poem, was the more proper for his 

cauſe his poem is written ir blank verſe. Rhyme, 

u any other aſſiſtance, throws the language off 
proſe, and very often makes an indifferent phraſe 
dregarded; but where the verſe is not built upon 

„ there pomp of ſound and energy of expreſſion, 
diſpenſably neceſſary to ſupport the ſtile, and keep 
{falling into the flatneſs of proſe. - hana 

ole who have not a taſte for this elevation of ſtile, 
apt to ridicule a poet when he departs from the 
on forms of expreſſion, would do well to fee how 
Ke has treated an ancient author called Euclid, for 
ipid mirth upon this occaſion. Mr. Dryden uſed 
Il theſe fort of men his proſe- critics. | 
ſhould, under this head of the language, conſider 
n's numbers, in Which he has made uſe of ſeveral 
hs, that are not cuſtomary among other Engliſh 
as may be particularly obſerved in his cutting off 
ter Y, when it precedes a vowel. This, and ſome 
ionovations in the meaſure of his verſe, has varied 
mbers in ſuch a manner, as makes them incapable 
lating the ear, and cloying the reader, which the 
unform meaſure would certainly have done, and 
the perpetual returns of rhyme never fail to do 
Mn narrative poems. I ſhall cloſe theſe reflexions 
the language of Paradiſe Loft, with obſerving that 
kn has copied after Homer rather than Virgil in the 
I of his periods, the copiouſneſs of his phraſes, 
le running of his verſes into one another. I. 
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Nomina hon:fla prærenduntur vitiis. er ft y 
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Specious names are lent to cover „res. etters a 
Mr. Hectator, Vork, Jan. if einig 


whereas 


Aa 


Pretend nat to inform à gentleman of H 
tate, whenever he pleaſes to uſe it; but ig e fin, 
be amiſs to inform your readers; that there Per; 

delicacy as well as a true one. True delicty 3 
take it, conſiſts in exactneſs of judgment and (ii ne 
of ſentiment, or if you. will, purity of affedn 1 0 
this is oppoſed. to corruption and grofinel;, .| nn 
are pedants in breeding as well as in learning, tiſe m 
eye that cannot bear the light is not delicn 95 
ſore. A good conſtitution appears in the {a - 1 6 
and vigour of the parts, not an the ſqueamily 1 5 
the ſtomach ; and a falſe delicacy is affecatiuM q 
politeneſs. What then can be the ſtandard of , 
but truth and virtue? Vittue, which, as the WM ry 
long ſince obſerved, is real honour ; whereas t 41 
diſtinctions among mankind are merely titular,” | 
ing by that rule in my opinion, and in that of gu 
your virtuous, female readers, you are fo far {wn 
ſerving Mr. Courtly's accuſation, that you fea 
gentle, and to allow too many. excuſes for ws 
mous crime, which is the reproach of the 135 
in all its branches and degrees expreſly foros 
that religion we pretend to profeſs; and wöch. 
in a nation that calls itſelf chriſtian, one wolli 
ſhculd take place of thoſe rules which men of « 
minds, and thoſe of weak underſtandings, fas 
know not any thing more pernicious to good mall 
than the giving fair names to foul actions: 
coufounds vice and virtue, and takes off that 1 
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nor- We have. to. evil. An innocent creature, who 
Volt fart at the name of ftrumper, may think it 
retty to be called a miſtreſs, eſpecially if her ſeducer 
4; taken care to inform her, that a union of hearts is 
e principal matter in the fight of heaven, and that 
ke buſineſs at church is a mere idle ceremony. Who 
nows not that the difference between obſcene and 
nodeſt words expreſſing the ſame action, conſiſts only 
the acceſſary idea, for there is nothing immodeſt in 
enters and ſyllables. Fornication and adultery are mo- 
iſt words; becauſe they expreſs an evil action as 
Liminal, and ſo as to excite horror and averſion: 
vhereas words repreſenting the pleaſure rather than 

e ſin, are for this reaſon indecent and diſhoneſt. Your . 
papers would be chargeable with ſomething worſe than 
delicacy, they would be immoral, did you treat the 
eteſtable fins of uncleanneſs in the ſame manner as 
you rally an impertinent ſelf-love, and an artful glance; 

as thoſe laws would be very unjuſt; that ſhould chaſ- 
iſe murder and petty larceny with the fame puniſh- 

W ment. Even delicacy requires that the pity ſhewn 
to diſtreſſed indigent wickedneſs, firſt betrayed into 
and then expelled the harbours of the brothel, ſhould 
be changed to deteſtation, when we conſider pam- 
pered vice in the habitations of the wealthy. The 
E moſt free perſon of quality, in Mr. Courtly's phraſe, 
that is, to ſpeak properly, a woman of figure who 
has forgot her birth and 2 diſhonoured her re- 
lations and herſelf, abandoned her virtue and reputa- 
tion, together with the natural medefty of her ſex, 
and riſced her very ſoul, is ſo far from deſerving to 
be treated with no worſe charaQer than that of a kind 
woman, (which is doubtlefs Mr. Courtly's meaning, 
if he has any) that one can ſcarce be too ſevere on 
der, in as much as ſhe fins againſt greater reſtraints, 
bs leſs expoſed,” and liable to fewer temptations, than 
beauty in poverty and diſtreſs. It is hoped there- 
fore, Sir, that you will not lay aſide your generous 
defon of expoſing that monſtrous wickednef of the 
own, whereby a multitude of innocents are ſacrificed 
ta more barbarous manner than thoſe who were, 2 
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* fered to Moloch. The unchaſte are provoked u 
their vice expoſed, and the chaſte cannot take is 
* ſuch filth without danger of defilement, but 3 U 
* Speator may look into the bottom, and cone; 
© without partaking in the 8 The doiny Þ y 
« convince us vou purſue pu lic good, and not mere 
your own advantrge: but if your zeal flackens, 
© can one help thinking that Mr. Courtly's letter is hy 
* feint to get off from a ſubject, in which either w 
< own, or the private and baſe ends of others to why 
you are partial, or thoſe of whom you are afraid, ya 
© not endure a reformation ? 


I ] am, Sir, your humble ſervant and admirer, ſo lu 
| 8 as you tread in the paths of truth, virtue, w 
* honour.? 


Mr. Spectator, Trin Coll. Cantab. Jan. 12, 1711-1 


> is my fortune to have a chamber-fcllow, xi 
< 4 whom, though J agree very well in mafly ſentiment 
« yet there is one in which we are as contrary as light 
and darkneſs. We are both in love: his miftres 1 
« a lovely fair, and mine a lovely brown. Now as! 
_ © praiſe of our miſtreſſes beauty employs much of o 
time, we have frequent quarrels in entring upon thi 
© ſubje&, while each ſays all he can to defend his cha, 
For my own part, I have racked my fancy to the: 
_ © moſt; and ſometimes, with the greateſt warmth: 
imagination, have told him, that night was made 
_ © before day, and many more fine things, though with 
© out any effect: nay, laſt night I could not forbear fy: 
ing with more heat than judgment, that the devil 5 
© to be painted white. Now, my defire is, Sir, th 
« you will be pleaſed to- give us in black and whit 
* your opinion in the matter of diſpute between w. 
« which will either furniſh me with freſh and prevalug 
arguments to maintain my own tafte, or make me yi 
* iel repining allow that of my chamber: fellou. 
know very well that I have Jack Cleveland and Bond 
Horace on my fide; but when he has ſuch a band d 
« rhymers* and ronitiee-writers, with which be ch. 
+ poles me, and is fo continually chiming to the wy 
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golden treſſes, yellow locks, milk, marble, ivory, ſil- 
fer, ſwans, ſuow, daiſies, doves, and the lord knows 
| what ; which he is always ſounding with ſo much vche- 
i mence in my ears, that he often puts me 1nto a brown 
| ly how to anſwer him; and 1 find. that Lam in a 
« fair way to be quite confounded, without. your timely 


i affiltance afforded to, 


oe, 
« Your humble ſervant, 
7 | © Philobrune,? 
| = 
— — — — nent 
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Near native land, how do the good and wiſe 
Thy happy clime aud countleſs bleſſings prize ! 


Look upon it as a peculiar happineſs, that were I to 
chooſe of what religion I would be, and under what 
porernment I would live, I ſhould moſt certainly give 
* preference to that form of religion and government 
which is eſtabliſned in my own country. In this point I 
think I am determined by reaſon and conviction; but 
if [ ſhall be told that I am acted by -prejudice, I am ſure 
it is an honeſt prejudice, it is a prejudice that ariſes from 
tae love of my country, and therefore ſuch an one as 1 
vill always indulge. I have in ſeveral papers endeavout- 
ed to expreſs my duty and eſteem for the church of Eng- 
land, and deſign this as an effay upon the civil part of out 
conſtitution, 1 often entertained myſelf with re- 
flexions on this ſubjet, which I have not met with in 
ther writers. ae £3” on 
That form of government appears to me the moſt rea- 
lonable, v. hich is moſt conformahle to the equality that 
Ke od in human nature, provided it be conſiſtent with 
Vor. IV. 0 public 
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public peace and tranquillity. This is what may pro 


perly pe called liberty, which exempts one man fen 
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ſubjection to another, ſo far as the order and con 3 
of government will permit. er 

Liberty ſhould reach every individual of a people, 3s, 0 
they all ſhare ane common nature; if it only ſpread; employ 
among particular branches, there had better be none » be 
all, ſince ſuch a liberty only aggravates the misfomm led t 
of thoſe who are deprived of Ras ſetting before them, e on 
diſagreeable ſubject of compariſon. jaw, Of 

This liberty is beſt preſerved, where the legiſlative the chi 
power is lodged in ſeveral perſons, eſpecially if thoſe per - g 


ions are of different ranks and intereſts; for where they 
are of the ſame rank, and conſequent!y have an intereſt ty 
manage peculiar to that rank, it diflers but little from 


d:ſpotical government in a ſingle perſon. But the gren. = 
eſt ſecurity a people can have for their liberty, is when * Ps 
the legiſlative power is in the hands of perſons ſo happil ＋ * 


diſtinguiſhed, that by providing for the particular interck O's 
of their ſeveral ranks, they are providing for the whole g 


ume 

body of the people; or in other words, when there !z nd 1 
reh > ir L wit 

part of the people that has not a common interelt wi neople 


ar leait one part of the legiſlators, 

It there be but one body of legiſlators, it is no hette 
than a tvranny ; if there are only two, there will want: 
talling voice, and one of them muſt at length be {walloy- 
d up be diſputes and contentions that will neceſſarily ani 
between them. Four would have the {ame inconveut- 
et ce as two, and a greater number would cauſe too muca 
confuſion. J could never read a paſſage in Polybius, and 
another in Cicero, to this purpoſe, without a ſecret ples 


ture in applying it to the Engliſh conſtitution, which t \bloty 
ſuits much better than the Roman. Both theſe great a pleaſe 
thors give the pre-eminence to a mixt government, ccf. fequer 
ſitting of three branches, the regal, the noble, and the 7 5 
popular. They had doubtleſs in their thoughts the How: 
conſlitution of the Roman commonwealth, in which tie in the 


conſul repreſented the king, the ſenate the nobles, anc 
the. tribunes the people. This diviſion of the dh 
powers: in the Roman conſtitution was by no means 
diſtinct and natural, as it is in the Engliſh form of govert- 
ment. Among ſeveral objections that might be mas 


c 
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nit, I think the chief are thoſe that affect the conſular 
wer, which had only the ornaments without the force 
of the regal authority. Their number had not a cafting 
voice in it; for which reaſon, if one did not chance to be 
employed abroad, while the other ſat at home, the pub- 
e buſineſs was ſometimes at a ſtand, while the conſuls 
wild two different ways in it. Beſides, I do not find that 
Ie conſuls had ever a negative voice in the paſling of a 
uu, or decree of ſenate, ſo that indeed they were rather 


fate, than a diſtin& branch cf the ſovereignty, in whick 
zone can be looked upon as a part, who are not a part of 
the legiſlature, Had the conſals been inveſted with the 
repal authority to as great a degree as our monarchs, 
there would never have been any occaſions for a dicta- 
torſhip, which had in it the power of all the three orders, 
and ended in the ſubverſion of the whole conſtitution, 
Such an hiſtory as that of Suetonius, which gives us a 
ſodceſſion of abſolute princes, is to me an unanſwerable 
ugument againſt deſpotic power. Where the prince is 
aman of wiſdom and virtue, it is indeed happy for his 
people that he is abſolute ; but ſince in the common run 
of mankind, for one that is wife and good you find ten 
of 2 contrary character, it is very dangerous for a nation 
t ſtand to its chance, or to have its public happineſs or 
miſery depend on the virtues or vices of a ſingle perſon. 
Look into the hiſtory I have mentioned, or into any ſeries 
of abſolute princes, ' how many tyrants muſt you read 
trough, before you come to an emperor that is ſupport- 
able, But this is not all; an honeſt private man often 
grows cruel and abandoned, when converted into an 
adlolute prince, Give a man power of doing what he 
pleaſes with impunity, you extinguiſh his fear, and con- 
ſequently overturn in him one of the great pillars of mo- 
ality, This too we find confirmed by matter of fact. 
How many hopeful heirs apparent to grand empires, when 
in the poſſeſſion of them, have become ſuch monſters of 
lu and eruelty as are a reproach to human nature. 

Some tell us we ought to make our governments on 
eth hike that in heaven, which, ſay they, is altogether 
aonarchical and unlimited. Was man like his Creator in 
dwneſi and juſtice, I ſtiould be for following this great 

G 2 model; 


the chief body of the nobility, or the firſt miniſters of 
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to the ruler, would by no means po t myſelf intt ji 


culation, and puſh his reſearches, into all the abſt 
corners of truth, ſo it is neceſſary for him to have aboi 

him a competency of all the conveniencies of lite. 
The firft ching every one looks after, is to provide hin. 
ſelf with neceſſaries. This point will ingroſs our thought 
until it be ſatisfied. If this is taken care of to our hard, 
we look out for pleaſures and amuſements; and amory a 
great number of idle people, there will be many who 
pleaſures will lie in reading and contemplation. Tlie 
are the two great ſources of knowledge, and as men pro 
wiſe they naturally love to communicate their diſcoventes} 
and others ſeeing the happineſs of ſuch a learned lit, 
and improving by their converſation, emulate, imat. 
and ſurpaſs one another, until a nation is filled with races 
of wiſe and underſtanding perſons. Eaſe and plenty ic 
therefcre the great cheriſhers of knowledge: and as wok 
of the deſpotic governments of the world have neicher c 
them, they are naturally over-run with Ignorance an 
barbarity. In Europe, indeed, notwithſtagging ſeveral d 
its princes are abſolute, there are men famus for ros. 
ledge and learning; but the reaſon is becauſe the ſub: 
je&s ne many of them rich and wealthy, the Rirce Fe 
thinking fit to exert himſelf in his full tyranny like th 
| 4 Plates 
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ces of the eaſtern nations, leſt his ſubjects ſhould be 
mited to new. mould their conſtitution, having ſo many 
ſulpects of liberty within their view. But in all deſpo- 
0 governments, though a particular prince may favour 
r and letters, there is a natural-degeneracy of man- 
ind, as you may obſerve from Augaſtus's reign, how the 
gomans loſt themſelves 4 degrees until they. fell to an 
pouslity with the moſt barbarons nations that ſurrounded. 
em. Look upon Greece under its free ſtares; and you 
zuld think its inhabitants lived in different 2 
14 under different heavens, from thoſe at preſent; 
different are the geniuſes which ate formed under 
Turkiſm Navery, and Grecian liberty, 1 

gelides poverty and want, there are other: . chat 
dbaſe the minds of men, who live under ſlavery, though 
look on thie as the principal. This natural tendency 
of deſpatic power to ignorance and barbarity, though 
not infiſted upon by others, is, I think, an unanſwerable 
argument againſt | that form of government, as it ſhews 
bow repugnant. it is to the good of mankind, and the 
perfection of human nature, which ooght to Are the 
prat ends of all civil inſtitutions, L 
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Favor eſt utrique moliſtun. Hor. Ep. 6. J. I. ver. 
Both fear alike. 


« Mr. Speftator, | | | 
6 HEN you ſpoke of the jilts and coquette, 
you then promiſed to be very impartial, ard 
« not to ſpare even your own ſex, ſhould any! 


* their ſecret or open faults come under your coo Me 
.* zance; which has given me encouragement to deſcibe ly, tl 
* a certain ſpecies of mankind under the denominatin But t 
of male jilts. They are gentlemen who do not deſi mind 
to marry, yet, that a to have ſome {ens ble © 
of gallantry, 3 devorrs to one e ma 
particular fair; in order to which they ſingle out n WW for fi 
amongſt the herd of females. her to whom they dein or f. 
to make their fruitleſs addreſſes, This done, they fit reaſc 
take every opportunity of being in her company, and that 
then never fail upon all occaſions to be particular v mary 
her, laying themſelves at her feet, proteſting the real. of | 
ty of their paſſion with a thouſand oaths, ſoliciting a derl 
return, and ſaying as many fine things as their ſtock the 
* of wit will allow; and if they are not deficient that ent 
way, generally ſpeak fo as to admit of, a double inter. ble: 
pretation; which the credulous fair is too apt to tum to At 
her own advantage, ſince it frequently happens to bs not 
ga a raw, innocent, young creature, who thinks all the by 
world as ſincere as herſelf, and ſo her unwary hear for 
becomes an eaſy prey to thoſe deceitful monſters, who ot 
no ſooner perceive it, but immediately they grow £00) er 
and ſhun ber whom. they before ſeemed ſo much to ad: an 
« mire, and proceed to act the ſame common: place villas ti 
towards another.s A coxcoinb fluſhed with many d 00 
« theſe infamous viftories ſhall ſay he is ſorry for the p00! 1 
* fools, proteſt aud vow he never thought of mano 


ny, and wonder talking civilly can be ſo &rangely mi 
3 : s 1nterpretes. 
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' interpreted. Now, Mr. Spcator, you that are a 
"profeſſed friend to love, will, 1 hope, obferve upon 
' thoſe who abuſe that noble paſſion, and raiſe it in in- 
' nocent minds by a deceitful affectation of it, after 
which they deſert the enamoured. Pray beſtow a lit- 
tie of your counſel to thoſe fond believing females 
who already have or are in danger of broken. hearts; 
in which you will oblige a great part of this town, but 
im a particular manner, 


Sir, your (yet heart-whole) admirer, . . 
© and devoted humble ſervant, 
« Melainia.” 


Melainia's complaint is occaſioned by fo general a fol- 
ly, that it is wonderful one could ſo long overlook it. 
But this falſe gallantry 83 from an impotence of 
mind, which makes thoſe who are guilty of it incapa- 
ble of purſuing what they themſelves approve. Many 
- 4 man wiſhes a woman his wife whom he dare not take 
- for ſuch. Though no one has power over his inclinations 
or fortunes, he is a flave to common fame. For this 
reaſon I think Melainia gives them too ſoft a name in 
that of male coquets. I know not why irreſolution of 
mind ſhould not be more contemptible than impotence 
of body; and theſe frivolous admirers would be but ten- 
derly uſed, in being only included in the ſame term with 
the inſufficient another way. They whom my correſpond- 
ent calls male coquets, ſhould hereafter be called frib- 
blers. A fribbler is one who profeſſes rapture and admi- 
mtion for the woman to whom he addreſſes, and dreads 
nothing ſo much as her conſent, His heart can flutter 
by the force of imagination, but cannot fix from the 
force of judgment. It is not uncommon for the parents 
of young women of moderate fortune to wink at the ad- 
arefſes of fribblers, and expoſe their children to the 
ambiguous behaviour which Melainia complains of, un- 
tl by the fondneſs to one they are to loſe, they be- 
come incapable of love towards others, and by conſe- 
quence in their future marriage lead a joyleſs or a mi- 
ſerable life. As therefore I ſhall in the ſpeculations | 
Kaich regard love-be as ſevere as I ought on jilts and 

G. 4 hbertins 
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libertine women, ſo will I be as little merciful to insg. 
ficantiand miſchievous men; In order to this, all viſta, 
who frequent families wherein there are young female 
ate forthwith required to declare themſelves, or ab; 
trom places wheve their preſence baniſhes ſuch as woy! 
paſs rheir: time more to the advantage of thoſe whon 
they vifft. It is @ matter of too great moment to be 
dallied with: and 1 fhall expect from all my young 
people a ſatisfactory account of appearances. Strephon 
has from the publication hereof ſeven days to explain 
the riddie he preſented to Eudamia; and Chloris an hour 
after this comes to her band, to declare whether fte 
will have Philotas, whom a woman-of no leſs merit thay 


_ herſelf, and of faperior fortune, languiſhes to call her 


Own. 


| 8 To the SpeZator.. 
: >, 8 IN. | 


« Clnce fo many dealers turn authors, and write quairt 
e advertiſements in praiſe of their wares, one who 
from an author turned dealer may be allowed for tic 
* advancement of trade to turn author again. I will act 
however ſet up like ſome of them, for ſelling cheaper 
than the moſt able honeſt tradeſmen can; nor do I fend 
this to be better known fer choice and cheapreſs of 
china and japan wares, tea, fans, muſlins, pictures, 
arrack, and other Indian goods. Placed as ! am in 
Leadenhalb-freet, near the India- company, and the cen - 
tre of that trade, thanks to my fair cuſtomers, my 
wareh:.uſe is praced as well as the benefit days of my 
plays and operas; and the foreign goods I ſell ſeem no 
leſs acceptable than the foreign books I tranſlatec, 


« 
Rabelais and Don Quixote: this the critics allow ne, 
4 
o 


and while they like my, wares: they may diſpraiſe my 
writing. But as it is net ſo*well known yet that! 
frequently croſs the ſeas f late, and ſpeaking Dutch 
and French, beſides other languages, I have the conve- 
* niency of buying and importing rich brocades, Dutch 
* atlas's, with gold and filver, or without, ard other fo. 
* reign filks of the neweſt modes and beſt fabrics, fue 
* Flanders lace, linens, and pictures, at the bell bow 
| this 


this m 
( better 
( wares 
© world 
(chat t 
« ments 
(Sir, 


© fayou 
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ö quick 
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Ti 


lis my new way of trade I have fallen into J cannot 
better publiſh» than by an application to you, + My? 
© wares. are fit only for ſuch as your readers; and 1 
would beg of you to print this addreſs in your, paper, 
« that thoſe whole minds you adorn may take the orna- 


0 « nents for their | perſons: and houſes from me. This, 
4 «Sir, if I may preſume to beg it, will be the greater, 


© fayour; as I have lately received rich ſilks and fine lace: 
to a conſiderable value, which will be fold cheap for a 
« quick return, and as I have allo a large ſtock of other 
„goods. Indian ſilks were formerly a great branch of 
© our trade; and ſince we muſt nat ſell them, we maſt; _ 
( frek amends by dealing in others. This I hope will 
plead for one who would. lefſen the number of teazers 
© of the muſes, and who, ſuiting Nis ſpirit to his cireum- 
ſtances, humbles the poet to exalt the citizen. Like a. 
' true tradeſman, I hardly ever look into any books but 

' thoſe of accounts. To ſay the truth, I cannot, 1 think, 
„give you a better idea of my being a downright man 
* of trafic, than by acknowledging I oftener read. the 

advertiſements, than the matter of even your paper. 
' | am under a great temptation to take this opportu- 
' nity of admoniſhing other writers to follow my exam- 
ple, and trouble the town no more; but as it is my 
w preſent buſineſs to increaſe the number of buyers ra- 
Ather than ſellers, I haſten to tell you that I am, c 


« Sir, your moſt humble 


| and moſt obedient ſervant, 
T | 6 Peter Motteux,* | 
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that nice proportion, which we find in every great city, 
| between the deaths and births of its inhabitants, and be- 
ween the number of males and that of females, who 
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EE k h | | 5 and at 
Life's ſpan forbids us to extend our cares, conſide 
And ſtretch our hopes beyond our years. conſide 
0 Af BET ee ee i oat Cattcn, up of 
| otas 


FTPON way Br ſeat in a coffee-houſe I often dray 

the eyes of the whole room upon me, when in the 
hotteſt ſeaſons of news, and at a time perhaps that 
the Dutch mail is juſt come in, they hear me af the 
coffee-man for his laſt week's bill of mortality: I fd 
that I have been ſometimes taken on this occation for a 
pariſh. ſexton, fometimes for an undertaker, and fone- 


times for a doctor of phyſic. In this, however, I zn 
uided by the ſpirit of a philoſopher, as I. take occaſion who, 
rom hence to reflect upon the regular increaſe and dimi- neſts 
nation of mankind, and conſider the ſeveral varicus ways * 
through which we paſs from life to eternity. I am very * of 
well pleaſed with theſe weekly admonitions, that bring 94 
into my mind ſuch thoughts as ought to be the daily ei- d 
tertainment of every reaſonable creature; and can con: nut 
fider with pleaſure to myſelf, by which of thoſe delive- o_ 
ances, or, as we commonly call them, diſtempers, | may Wil 
fibly make my eſcape out of this world of ſorrow: ; 
into that condition of exiſtence, wherein I hope to be 01 
* than it is poſſible for me at preſent to conceive. me 
ut this is not all the uſe I make of the above · men- bel 
tioned weekly paper. A bill of mortality is in my opi- me 
nion an unanſwerable argument for a Providence, Hos 0 
can we, without ſuppoſing ourſelves under the conſtant 4 
0 


care of a ſupreme Being, give any poſſible account for 


are brought into the world? What elſe could adjuſt 
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b exact a manner the recruits of every nation to its 
loſſes, and divide theſe new fuppſies of people into ſuch 
equal bodies of both ſexes? Chance could never hold the 
lance with fo ſteady a hand. Were ve not counted, 
out by an intelligent ſuperviſor, we {houl ſometimes be 
over-charged with multitudes, and at others waſte away 
into a deſert: we ſhould be ſometimes a goęulus virorum, 
8 Florus elegantly expreſſes it, “a generation of males,“ 
and at others a ſpecies of women. We may extend this. 
conſideration to every ſpecies of living creatures, and: 
conſider the whole animal world as an huge army made 
up of innumerable corps, if I may uſe that term, whoſe: 


ſo wonderful a manner, that there is not probably a fingle 
ſpecies loſt during this long tract of time. Could we hays 

general bills of mortality of every kind of animals, or- 
icular. ones of every ſpecies in each continent and, 
iſland, I could almoſt ſay in every wood, marſh or moun- 
tain, what aſtoniſtning inſtances - would: they be of that; 
Providence which watches over all its works? 
[ have heard of a great man in the Romiſh church, 
who, upon reading thoſe words in the 5th chapter of Ge- 
veſis, And all the days that Adam lived were nine hun- 
adred and thirty years, and he died; and all the days 
4 of Seth were nine hundred and twelve years, and, he 
died; and all the days of Methuſelah were nine hun- 
* cred and ſixty- nine years, and he died; immediately; 
ſhut himſelf up in a convent, and retired from the world, 
3 not thinking any thing in this life worth purſuing,. 
winch had not regard to another, 

The truth of it as, there is nothing in hiſtory which ig 
o improving to the reader, as thoſe accounts which we 
meet wich of the deaths of eminent perſons, and of their 
bebaviour in that dreadful ſeaſon. I may alſo add, that 


this, becauſe there is no other ſingle circuraſtance in the 
tory of any perſon, which can poſſibly be the caſe of every 


but when we ſee a perſon at the point of epth, we cannot 


a which not one man in a million is likely to be engaged; 
wrbear being attentive to every gin fg or does, be- 


quotas have been kept intire near five thouſand years, in 


ere are no parts in hiſtory which affect and pleaſe the 
reader in ſo ſenſible a manner. The reaſon I take to be 


one who reads it. A battle or a triumph are conjunRures: 


S: 
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cauſe we are ſure that ſome time or other we ſhall durſche. 
be in the ſame: melancholy circumſtances. The genere 
the ſtateſman, or the philoſopher, are perhaps character 
which we may never act in, bit the dying man is ore 
whom, ſooner or later, we hall certainly reſemble. 

It is, perhaps, for the fame kind of reaſon that fo 
books, written in Engliſh, have been ſo much peruſed a, 
Dr. Sherlock's diſcourſe upon death; though at the (an: 
time I muſt own, that he Who has not peruſed this excel. 
lent piece, has not perhaps read one of the ſtrongeſt per. 
ſuaſi ves to a religious life that ever was written. in an; 
„Gh Aro en, 

he conſideration, with which L ſhall cloſe this eſſay 
upon death, is one of the moſt ancient and moſt beaten 
morals that has been recommended to mankind. But its 
being ſo very common, and fo univerſally received, though 
it takes away from it the grace of novelty, adds very much 
to the weight of it, as it ſhews that it falls in with th: 
general ſenſe of mankind. In ſhort, I would have every 
one conſider, that he is in this life nothing more than 2 
pager, and that he is not to ſet up his reſt here, 
| ut to keep an attentive eye upon that ſtate of being to 
i which he approaches every moment, and which will be 
for ever Auel and permanent. This ſingle conſideration 
would be ſufficient to extinguiſh the bitterneſs of hatred, 
the thirſt of avarice, and the cruelty of ambition. 


a very anctet poet, who lived near an hundred years be- 
fore | Pare which repreſents the life of man under this 
view, as J have here tran{lated it word for word. Be 
c not grieved,”” ſays he, above meaſure for thy de- 
ceafed friends. They are not dead, but have orly 
finiihed that journey which it is neceſſary for every one 
of us to take. We ourſelves muſt go to that great 
place of reception in which they are all of them al- 
ſembled, and in this general rendezvous of mankind, 
live together in another ſtate of being.” 
I think I have, in a former paper, taken notice of thoſe 
beautiful metaphors in ſcripture,".where life is termed a 
Pilgrim ge, and thoſe who paſs through it are called 
rangers and ang upon earth, I ſhall conclude this 
Wich &@ Acry, waick®have fomewhere read in the 9 
0 
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Sir John Chardin ; that gentlewan after having told 


anfaries, gives us a relation to the following purpoſen 
A deri travelling through Tartary, being arrived 


* . 
_ - 


in this poſture hefore he was diſcovered by ſome of the 
guards, who aſked him what was his buſineſs in that 
face? The detviſe told them he intended to take up his 
night's lodging in that caravanſary. The guards let him 
know, in a very angry manner, that the houſe he was in 
was not a caravanſary, but the king's palace. It happened 
that the king himſelf paſſed through the gallery during 
this debate, and ſmiling at the miſtake, of the derviſe, 
ed him how he could poſſibly be ſo dull as not to diſ- 
tingurſh a palace ffom a caravanſary? Sir, ſays the der- 
ſe, give me leave to ak your majeſty a queition or W o. 
Who were the perſons that lodged in this houſe when it 
was frit built? The king replied, His anceſtors.” And 
who, ſays the derviſe, was the laſt perſon that lodged 
here? The king replied, “ his father.“ And who is it, 
lers the derviſe, that lodges here at preſent? Ihe king ö 
Pic fim, „ that it was he himſelf.” And who, fays the 
Grviſe, will be here after you? The king anſwered, 
" the young prince his ſon.“ Ah fir,” faid the der- 
we, © a houte that Changes its inhabitants ſo often, and 

" caves ſuch a'perpetual ſucceiſion of gueſts, is not a 
palace dut a caravanſary.“ 1 L 


— * * 
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zn the moſt important circumftances of a female life, 13 
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e gs de Ecol dero 
Projicit ampullas & ſeſquipedalia verba. nel 

© Hor. Ars Poet. ver. g;, hin 

- . o o ö an I 

Forgets his ſwelling and gigantia words. mem 
Ro500mnoy, fon, 

8 30-2 | his f. 
"T\HE players, who know I am very much their temp 
friend, take all opportunities to expreſs a prat- what 
tude to me for being ſo. They could not have 1 as at 

better occaſion of obliging me, than one which they lately Will 
took hold of. They deſired my friend Vi Horeyconb to were 
bring me to the reading of a new tragedy ; it is called pered 
The Diſtreſſed Mother. I muſt confeſs, though fore WM fr t 
days are paſſed ſince I enjoyed that entertainment, the to thi 
affons of the ſeveral characters dwell ſtrongly upon ny above 
imagination; and I congratulate the age, that they are areſſet 
at laſt to ſee truth and human life repreſented in the inci. my fr 
dents which concern heroes and heroines. The ſtile of in thi 
the play is ſuch as becomes thoſe: of the firſt education, indeec 
and the ſentiments worthy thoſe of the higheſt figure, It ere 
was a moſt exquiſite . to me, to obſerve real tes lie; 
drop from the eyes of thoſe who had long made it their preſen 
profeſſion to diſſemble affliction; and the player, who waiter: 
read, frequently throw down the book, until he h ber x 
ven vent to the humanity which roſe in him at ſome ir- minds 
reſiſtible touches of the imagined ſorrow. We have ſel- gteat, 
dom had any female diſtreſs on the ſtage, which did not, ation 
upon cool examination, appear to flow from the weakpeß l very 
rather than the misfortune of the perſon repreſented: but w diff 
in this tragedy you are not entertained with the ungo- fo the 
verned paſhons of ſuch as are ennmoured of each other, huſban. 
merely as they are men and women, but their regards at ut ſhe 
founded upon high conceptions of each other's vittue That n 
and merit; and the character which gives name to the ich 
play, is one wh@ has behaved herſelf with heroic virtue — 
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of a wife, a widow,. and a mother. If there be thoſe- 
vio minds have been too attentive upon the affairs of 
life, to have any notion of the paſſion of love in ſuch 
extremes as are known only to particular tempers, yet, 
in the above-mentioned conſiderations, the ſorrow of the 
teroing will move even the generality of mankind. Do- 
neſtic virtues concern all the world, and there is no one 
lring who is not intereſted that Andromache ſheuld be 
an imitable character. The generous affection to the 
memory of her deceaſed huſband, that tender care for her 
en, which is ever heightened with. the conſideration of. 
his father, and theſe regards preſerved in ſpite of being 
rempted with the poſleſſion of the higheſt greatneſs,” are 
«hat cannot but be venerabie even to ſuch an audience 
zz at preſent frequents the Engliſh. theatre. My friend 
Will Honeycomb commended ſeveral tender things that 
were {aid, and told me they were very genteel ;. but whiſ- 
pered me, that he feared the piece was not buſy enough 
for the preſent tae. To ſupply this, he recommended 
to the players to be very careful in their ſcenes, and 
above all things, that every part ſhould be perfectly new. 
treſled, I-was very glad to find that they. did not neglect. 
ny friend's admonition, becauſe there are a great many 
in this claſs of criticiſm who may be gained by it; but. 
indeed the truth is, that as to the work itſelf, it is every 


It where nature. The perſons are of the higheſt quality in. 
1 life; even that of princes; but their quality is not re- 
ar preſented by the poet, with direction that guards and 
ho waters ſhould follow them in every ſcene, but their gran 
a& leur appears in greatneſs of ſentiment, flowing from 
ir- WW ids worthy their condition. To make a character truly 
el great, this author underſtands that it ſhould have its foun- 
of, ation in ſuperior. thoughts and maxims of conduct. It 
eb ay certain, that many an honeſt woman would make 
bet. w difficulty, though ſhe had been the wife of Hector, 
0 ſu the ſake of a kingdom, to marry the enemy of her 


en band's family and country; end indeed who can deny 
lde might be ſtill an honeſt woman, but no heroinef. 
e List may be defenſible, nay laudable in one character, 
che ich would be in the higheſt degree exceptionable in 
tue Wiher, When Cato Uticenſis killed himſelf, Cottius, 
doe Raman of ordinary quality and character, did 2 
* 5 8 ing; 
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thing; upon which one ſaid, ſmiling, <* Cottins migkt 
have lived, though Cæſar has ſeized the Roman liberty,” 


Cottius's condition might have been the ſame, let thin; 


at the upper end of the worſt als as they would; Whit 
is further very extraordinary in this work, is, that the 
perſons: are alf of them laudable, and their misfortune; 


_ axe rather from unguarded virtue than propenſity to vice, 


The town has an opportunity of doing itſelf juſtice i; 
ſupporting the repreſentations of paſſion, ſorrow, indig- 
nation, even defpair TORIF.” WAN the” rules of deceney;- 
honour and good- breeding; and ſince there is no one 
can flatter himſelf his Jife will be always fortunate, they 
may here fee forrow.as they would: wiſh. to bear it when. 


_ ever it arrives. | 


Mr. Spectator, 

+ I Am appointed to act a part in the new tragedy 
41 called The Diſtreſſed Mother: it is the celebrated 
grief of Oreſtes which I am to perſonate; but I ſtall 
« not act it as I. ought, for I ſhall feel it too intin ate) 
to be able to utter it. I was laſt night repeating a 
paragraph to myſelf, which I took to be an expreſion 
6-of rage, and in the middle of the ſentence there was 3 
ſtroke of ſelf-pity which quite unmanned me. Bt 
« pleaſed, Sir, to print this letter, that when I. am op- 
« preſſed in this manner at ſuch an interval, a certain 
« part of the audience may not think J am out; and, 
hope, wich this allowance, to do it to ſatisfaction. 


Jam, Sir, 4 oy 
Four moſt humble ſervant, 
| George Ponel,"? 
* Mr. Sjefarer, 5 5 
© [A $ 1 was walking. the other day in the Park, Li 
1 «a gentleman with a very ſhort face; I deſne to 
know whether it was you. Pray inform me as ſoon 4. 
* you can, leſt} become the moſt heroic Hecatiſſa's rival 
c + Your humble ſervant to command, 
"} 47's * ff 5 ; Sophia, 


s Dea 7 
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Ir is not me you are in, ve wit, lor Idas yery 8 
Lund kept my chamber all that day, 
our moſt humble ſervant, 
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— Ubi plura nitent in carmine, non ego paucit 

Offendor maculis, ge aut incuria fudit, 

fit humana parum cavit naturu. ———— N 
Hot. Ars Poet. ver; 35 U. 


But in a poem elegantly writ, 
L will not quarrel, with a ſlight miſtake, 
Such as our, nature's fratity may excuſe. _ | 
| | | : . NOSCOMMONMW., 


Have now conſidered Milton's Paradiſe Loft under 
thoſe four great heads of the fable, the characters, 
te ſentiments, and the language; and have ſhewn that 
be excels, in general, under each of theſe heads. I hope 
that I have made ſeveral diſcoveries which may appear 
tew, even to thoſe who are verſed in critical learning, 
Were I 1ndeed'to chooſe my readers, by whoſe judgment 
L would ſtand or fall, they ſhould not be ſuch as are ac- 
quainzed only with the French and Italian critics, but 
io with the ancient and modern who have written in 
ether of the learned languages. Above all, I would 
le them well verſed in the Greek and Latin poets, with- - 
ot which' a man very often fancies that he underſtands a 
ede, when in reality he does not comprehend his mean- | 
Et CEN DE 7 SLE 390257 Hom 5 on aa | 
is in eriticiſm as in all other ſciences ard ſpecula- 
wn; one who brings with him any implicit notions 
ad obſervations, which he has made in his reading of 
W-poets, will find his own reftexions methedized and 
explained, 


words and things, and of ranging his thoughts and fe- 


will loſe himſelf in confuſion and obſcurity. I might 
further obſerve that there is not a Greek or Latin critic, 


for a man to ſet up. for a critic, without a good inſight 


of this nature, among our Engliſh writers, are not only 


diſcover, by the phraſes which they make uſe of, and 
their confuſed way of thinking, that they are not ze, 


ſometimes ſet up an illiterate heavy writer for a molt jt 


One great mark, by which you may diſcover 20 
who has neither taſte nor learning, is this, that he ſeldom 
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explained, and perhaps ſeveral little hints that had paßt 
in his mind, perfected and improved in the works 97 
ue critic; whereas one Who has not theſe previgy 
ights is very often an utter ſtranger to what he reads, ar! 
apt to put a wrong interpretation upon it. 

Nor is it ſufficient, that a man, who ſets up for a judge 
in criticiſm, ſhould have peruſed the authors above-mer. 
tioned, unleſs he has alſo a clear and logical head, Wi. 
ont this talent he is perpetually puzzled and perplext 
amidſt his own blunders, miſtakes the ſenſe. of thoſe be 
would confute, or, if he chances to think right, does nix 
know how to convey his thoughts to another with clear 
neſs and perſpicuity. Ariſtotle, who was the beſt critic 
was alſo one of the beſt logicians that ever appeared i 
the world; | 

Mr. Locke's Eſſay on Human Underſtanding would te 
thought a very odd book for a man to make bimklf 
maſter of, who would get a reputation by critical writing; 
though at the ſame time it is very certain that an author, 
who has not learned the art of diſtinguiſhing between 


ting them in proper lights, whatever notions he may bar, 
who has not ſhewn, even in the ſtile of his criticiſms, 
that he was a maſter of all the elegance and delicacy 
his native tongue. 


The truth of it is there is nothing more abſurd, thn 


into all the parts of learning; whereas many of thoſ, 
who have and to ſignalize themſelves by wort 


defective in the above-mentioned particulars, but plain 
quainted with the moſt common and. ordinary ſyltems a 
arts and ſciences. A few general rules extracted out 0 


the French authors, with a certain cant of words, hat 


dicious and formidable critic. 


Ventures 
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ventores to praiſe any paſſage in an author which has not 
deen before received and applauded by the public, and: 
that his criticiſm turns wholly upon little faults and er- 
ors. This part of a critic is fo very eaſy to ſucceed in, 
that we find every ordinary reader, upon the publiſhing 
of 2 new poem, has wit and ill-nature enough to turn 
ſeveral paſſages of it into ridicule, and very often in the 
right place. This Mr. Dryden has very agreeably re- 
marked in thoſe two celebrated lines, | 


Errors, like ſtraws, upon the ſurface flow; 1 
« He who would ſearch for pearl, mult dive below.“ 


A true critic ought to dwell rather upon excellencies 
than imperfections, to diſcover the concealed beauties of 
a writer, and communicate to the world ſuch things as 
are worth their obſervation. The moſt exquiſite words 
and fineſt ſtrokes of an author are thoſe which very often 
appear the moſt doubtful and exceptionable to a man who 
wants a reliſh for polite learning; and they are theſe, 
which a ſour undiſtinguiſning critic generally attacks with 
the greateſt violenee, Tully obſerves, that it is very eaſy: 
to brand or fix a mark upon what he calls verbum ardens, 
or, as it may be rendered in Engliſh, a glowing bold 
* expreſhon,”” and to turn it into ridicule by a ol ill- 
tatured criticiſm. A little wit is equally capable of ex- 
poling a beauty, and of aggravating a fault; and though 
ſuch a treatment of an author naturally produces indig- 
won in the mind of an underſtanding reader, it has. 
bowever its effect among the generality of thoſe whoſe 
hands it falls into, the rabble of mankind being very apt 
lo think that every thing which is laughed at, with any 
mixture of wit, is ridiculous in itſelf. x 

duch a mirth as this is always unſeaſonable in a critic, 
$1t rather prejudices the reader than convinces him, and 
h capable of making a beauty, as well as a blemiſh, the 
jet of deriſion. A man who cannot write with wit 
01.2 proper ſubject, is dull and ſtupid; but one, who 
Heu it in an improper place, is as 1mpertinent and ab- 
ud, Beſides, a man who has the gift of ridicule is apt 
o find fault with any thing that gives him an opportu- 
My of exerting his beloved talent, and very often cen- 
ſues a paſſage, not becauſe there is any fault in it, but 

18 becauſe 
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becauſe he can be merry upon it. Such kinds of pes 
fantry are very unfair and difingenuous in works « of 
ticiſm, in which the greateſt maſters, both ancient 74 
modern, have always appeared with a ſerious and init. 
tive air. de; „ene eee | 

As J intend in my next paper to ſhew the defe/ it 
Milton's Paradiſe Loſt, I thought fit to premiſs theſe {, 
particulars, to the end that the reader may know | ente 
upon it, as on a very ungrateful work, and that I fh! 
juſt point at the +mperfe&ions, without endeavouring ty 
iaflame them with ridicule. I muſt alſo obferve yh 
| Longinus, that the productions of @ great genius, with 
1 many lapſes and inadvertencies, ire ihkattely preferable 
to the works of an inferior kind of author, which ate 
il ſcrupulouſly exact and conformable to all the rules of 
correct v riti | | 


/ 

| 
if & + g 127 . a 's 9* »' 
| I hall . B's this paper with a ſtory out of Roccaliui; | 
| 


| which ſufficiently ſhews us the opinion that judicious au- 
| thor entertained of the fort of critics I have been here 
a mentioning. A famous critic, ſays he, having gathered 
| together all the faults of an eminent poet, made a pre- 
ſent of them to Apollo, who received them very era- 
ouſly, and reſolved to make the author a ſuitable return 
| | for the trouble he had been at in collecting them, lu 
order to this, he ſet before him a ſack of wheat, as it had 
been juſt threſned out of the ſheaf, He then bid him 
ick out the chaff from among the corn, and lay it aſe 
y itſelf. The cntic applied himſelf to the taſk with 
I 3. induſtry and pleaſure, and, after having made the 
ue ſeparation, was preſented by Apollo with the 


I for his pains... 
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Thus ſhould a benefaction be done with-a good grace, 
ine in the ſtrongeſt point of light; it ſhould not 
u anſwer all the hopes and exigencies of the receiver, 
ut eren out-run his wiſhes: it is this happy manner of 
chariour which adds new charms to it, and ſoftens thoſe 
"© of art and nature, which otherwiſe would be rather 
ſlateful than agreeable. Without it, valour would de- 
enerate into brutality, learning into pedantry, and the 
enteeleſt demeanour into affectation. Even religion it- 
If unleſs decency be the handmaid which waits upon 
er, is apt to make people appear guilty of ſourneſs and 
|.-humour : but this ſhews virtue in her firſt original 
om, adds a comelineſs to religion, and gives its pro- 
ſors the juſteſt title to the beauty of holineſs. A man 
uly inſtructed in this art, may aſſume a thouſand ſhapes, 
id pleaſe in all: he may do a thouſand actions ſhall 
come none other but himſelf; not that the things 
hemſelves are different, but the manner of doing them. 
[f you examine each feature by itſelf, Aglaura and 
aliclea are equally handſome ; but take them in the 
Mole, and you cannot ſuffer the compariſon : the one 
; full of numberleſs nameleſs graces, the other of as 
pany nameleſs faults, | 
The comelineſs of perſon, and the decency of behavi- 
pur, add infinite weight to what is pronounced by any 
ne It is the want of this that often makes the rebukes 
and advice of old rigid perſons of no effect, and leave a 
Cipicaſure in the minds of thoſe they are directed to: 
but youth and beauty, if accompanied with a graceful 
74 decoming ſeverity, is of mighty force to raiſe, even 
" tne molt profligate, a ſenſe of ſhame. In Milton, the 
geil 15 never deſcribed aſhamed but once, and that at 
c ſebuke of a beauteous angel. 


do ſpake the cherub, and his grave rebuke, 

devere in youthful beauty, added grace 

lnrincible: abaſh'd the devil ſtood, 

and felt how awful goodneſs is, and faw, 

: nw her own fiape how lovely! faw, and pin'd 
| 1115 lols. | | 
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The care of done ing unbecoming has accom 
Hani he greate.' ind t0 ther laſt 1 ments. The 
avoided even an ind egen poſfure in the very artick q 
death Thus Cr gathered his robe abort im, th 
he 1: ight n©6 fall in a manner unbecoming of hin 
and the greateſt concern that appeared in the hehayig 
of Lucretia when ſhe ſtabbed herſelf, was, that her boy 
ſho:-14 lie in an attitude worthy the mind which had u 
habited it. | 


Ne non procumbat honeſt?, 
Extrema hæc etiam cura cadentis erat. 


Ovid. Faſt, I. 3. v,$ 
"Twas her laſt thought, how decently to fall. 


Mr. Spedtator, 
1 Am a young woman without a fortune; but d 
very high mind: that is, good Sir, I am to the l 
degree proud and vain. I am ever railing at the nd 
for doing 3 6 which, upon ſearch into my hean, 
find I am only angry becauſe I cannot do the (and 
myſelf, I wear the hooped petticoat, and am alli 
callicoes when the fineſt are in filks. Tt 1s a dreadh 
thing to be poor and proud; therefore if you pleaſe, 
lecture on that ſubjeR for the ſatisfaction of 
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* Your uneaſy humble ſervant, 
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Frag. Vet. Poet. 
The prudent ſtill have fortune on their ſide. 


lays down maxims for a_man's advancing himſelf 
u court, adviſes his reader to aſſociate himſelf with the 
fortunate, and to ſhun the company of the unfortunate ; 
which, notwithſtanding the baſeneſs of the precept to 
an honeſt mind, may have ſomething uſeful in it for thoſe 
who puſh their intereſt in the world. It is certain a great 
part of what we call good or ill fortune, riſes out of 
nght or wrong meaſures and ſchemes of life. When J 
hear a man complain of his being unfortunate in all his 
wdertakings, I ſhrewdly ſuſpect him for a very weak man. 
In his affairs. In conformity with this way of thinking, 
cardinal Pichlieu uſed to ſay, that uufortunate and im- 
prudent were but two words for the ſame thing. As the 
cardinal himſelf had a great ſhare both Hy prudence 
and good fortune, his famous antagoniſt, the count 
«hel. COlvarez, was diſgraced at the court of Madrid, be- 
cauſe it was alledged againſt him that he had never any 
lucceſs in his undertakings. This, ſays an eminent au- 
thor, was indirectly accuſing him of imprudence. 

Cicero recommended Pompey to the Romans for their 
general upon three accounts, as he was a wan of courage, 
condo, and good fortune, It was, perhaps, for the rea- 
lon above-mentioned, namelv, that a ſeries of good for- 
tune ſuppoſes a prudent management in the perſon whom 


tue Roman emperors, as is ſtill to be ſeen upon their me- 


lx or fortunate. The heathens, indeed, ſeem to have 
led a man more for his good fortune than for any 
ol, IV, H | other 


, 


Jnr 


E famous Gratian, in his little book wherein he 


i befalls, chat not only Sylla the dictator, but ſeveral of 


als, among their other titles, gave themſelves that of 
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other quality, which I think is very natural for thop who 
have not a ſtrong belief of another world. For hoy * 
I conceive a man crowned with many diftinovii 
bleſſings, that has not ſome extraordinary fund of merit 
and perfection in him, which lies open to the ſuprems males, 
eye, though perhaps it is not diſcovered by my ober. ; 
tion? What is the reaſon Homer's and Virgil's heroes 0 
not form a reſolution, or ſtAke a blow, without the cor 
duct and direction of ſome deity ? Doubtleſs, becauſe the 
poets eſteemed it the greateſt honour to be favoured by 
the gods, and thought the beſt way of praiſing a mz 
vas to recount thoſe favours which naturally implied 1 
extraordinary merit in the perſon on whom they deſcends, 
Thoſe who believe a future ſtate of rewards and Puniſh 
ments act very abſurdly, if they form their opinions of a 


man's merit from his ſuccetles, But certainly, if Ichought 
the whole circle of our being was concluded between our 
births and deaths, I mould think a man's good fortar 
the meaſure and ſtandard of his real merit, fince Provi- 
dence would wave no opportunity of rewarding his virtue 
and perfeclions, but in the preſent life, A virtuous un- 
behizver, who lies under the preſſure of misfortunes, has 
reaſon to cry out, as they {ay Brutus did a little before 
his death, „O virtue, I have worthipped thee as a ſub- 


* 


* ſlantzal good, but I find thou art an empty name.” 
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But to return to our firſt point: though prudenc? s as 
does undoubtedly in a great meaſure produce our good och a 
or ill fortune in the world, it is certain there are mam he re 
ur foreſeen accidents. and occurrences, which very often ented 


pervert the nnelt ſchemes that can be laid by human wil- de 2 
dom. Ihe race 15 not always to the ſwift, nor the battle 
** to the ſtrong.” Nothing leſs than infinite wiſdom cn 
have an abſolute command over fortune; the higbel 
dezree of it, which man can poſſeſs, is by no means equal 


to fortaitous events, and to ſuch contingencies as may mti 
rife in the proſecution of our affairs, Nay, it very often 13 vj 
happens, that pradence, which has always in it a great ter 
 wiixcure of caution, hinders a man from being ſo for- !ter 
tunate as he might poſſibly have been without it. A fred 


- 7 1 bd , sd | 
perſon who only aims at what is likely to ſucceed, and 
toliows cloſely the dictates of human prudence, we 
meets with thoſe great and untoreteen {ucceiles, Which 
| - de 
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, often the effect of a ſanguine temper, or a more happy 
refs; and this perhaps may be the reaſ-n, that, ac- 
ding to the common obſervation, fortune, like other 
males, delights rather in favouring the young than the 
pon the whole, ſince man is ſo ſhort-ſighted a crea- 
ire, and the accidents which may happen to him ſo va- 
10s, I cannot but be of Dr. Tillotſon's opinion in ano- 
er caſe, that were there any doubt of a Providence, 
git certainly would be very deſirable there ſhould be 


at ich a Being of infinite wifdem and goodneſs, on whoſe 
d, reftion we might rely in the conduct of human life. 


lt is a great preſumption to aſcribe our ſucceſſes to 
ir own management, and not to eſteem ourſelves upbn 
ry bleſſing, rather as it is the bounty of heaven, than 
ke acquifition of our own prudence. I am very well 
eaſed with a medal which was firuck by queen Eliza- 
kth, a little after the defeat of the invincible armada, 
p perpetuate the memory of that extraordinary event, 
ts well known how the king of Spain, and others who 


see the enemies of that great princeſs, to derogate from 
le er glory, aſcribed the ruin of their fleet rather to the 
v- wlence of ſtorms and tempeſts, than to ihe bravery of 


ie Engliſh. Queen Elizabeth, inſtead of looking upon 
lid as a diminution of her honour, valued herſelf upon 
wh a ſignal favour of Providence, and accordingly, in 
de reverſe of the medal above-mentioned, has repre- 
ented a fleet beaten by a tempeſt, and falling foul upon 
de another, with that religious inſcription, Afawvit 
Deus, & diſ/ipantur, © He blew with his wind, and 
' they were ſcattered.“ . 

lt is remarkable of a famous Grecian general, whoſe 
ine ] cannot at preſent recollect, and who had been a 
aticular favourite of fortune, that, upon recounting 
5 tories among his friends, he added at the end of 


at eral great actions, „and in this fortune had no ſhare.“ 
r- mr which it is obſerved in hiſtory, that he never prof- 
A 


red in any thing he undertook. | 
45 arrogance, and a conceitedneſs of our own abilities, 
Ne very ſnocking and offenfive to men of ſenſe and vir— 
de may be ſure they are highly diſpleaſinz to that 
dug who delights in an humble miad, and by ſereral 


H of 
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of his diſpenſations ſeems purpoſely to ſhew us, that gy 
own ſchemes or prudence have no ſhare in our advance. 
ments. 

Since on this ſubjeR I have already admitted fever] 
quotations which have occurred to my memory ung 
writing this paper, I will conclude it with a little Peria 
fable. A drop of water fell out of a cloud into the h. 
and findin zitſelf loft in ſuch an immenſity of fluid mat 
ter, broke out into the following reflexion: A 
« What an inſignificant creature am] in this prodigy 
& ocean of waters; my exiſtence is of no concern to the 
««- univerſe, I am reduced to a kind of nothing, and an 
© Jeſs than the leaſt of the works of God.” It ſo hay. 
pened that an oyſter, which lay m the neighbourhend of 
this drop, chanced to gape and ſwallow it up in the mid 
of this its humble ſoliloquy. The drop, ſays the fabe, 
lay a great while hardening in the ſhell, until by degree 
it was ripened into a pearl, which falling into the hands 
of a diver, after a long ſeries of adventures, is at preſet 
that famous pearl which is fixed on the top of the Perm 
diadem. T 
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Neil off plurimium wirtutem revereri qui ſemper ſecunda 
firtand ſit uſus. Tull. ad Perennium. 


The man who 15 always fortunate, cannot eaſily have a 
great reverence for virtue. 


) the 

. Nſolence is the crime of all others which every man is 
A. apt to rail at; and yet is there one reſpect in which 
e almoſt all men living are guilty of it, and that is in the 
abe caſe of laying a greater value upon the gifts of fortune 
en ban we ought. It is here in England come into our very 
an WY benguage, as a propriety of diſtinction, to ſay, when we 


ene would ſpeak of perſons to their advantage, they are 

110 WY people of condition. There is no doubt but the proper 
TH if: of riches implies that a man ſhould exert all the good 
qualities imaginable ; and if we mean by a man of con- 

ion or quality, one who, according to the wealth he is 

maſter of, ſhews himſelf juſt, beneficent, and charitable, 
that term ought very deſervedly to be had in the higheſt 
reneration 3 but when wealth is uſed only as it is the ſup- 
port of pomp and luxury, to be rich 1s very far from 
being a recommendation to honour and reſpect. It is 
indeed the greateſt inſolence imaginable, in a creature 
who would feel the extremes of thirſt and hunger, if he 
(id not prevent his appetites before they call upon him, 
to be ſo forgetful of the common neceſſity of human 
nature, as never to caſt an eye upon the poor and needy. 
The fellow who eſcaped from a ſhip which ſtruck upon a 
rock in the weſt, and joined with the country-people tc 
celtroy his brother ſailors, and make her a wreck, was 

thought a moſt execrable creature; but does not every 
nan who enjoys the poſſeſſion of what he naturally wants, 
and is unmindful of the unſupplied diſtreſs. of other men, 
betray the ſame temper of mind? When a man looks 
aout him, and with regard to riches and poverty beholds 
lone drawn in pomp and equipage, and they and their 
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ing the multitude that paſs by them; and 


greata honre, One would think it impoſſible that } 


as to fancy he is not in a condition very uniuſt and dil 
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lireet, a creature of the ſame make crying out in & 
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the ipace oi fourteen years there ſhould not have bee 
ve thobſand pounds beſtowed in gits this way, nor fi 
teen hundred children, including males and females, pi 
out to methods of induſtry, It is not allowed me 1 
ſpeak cf luxury and folly with the ſevere ſpirit th 
dejerve ; I ſhall only therefore ſay, I ſhall very reed 
compound with any lady in a hoop-petticoat, if {i 
gives the price of one half yard of the filk toward 
clothing, feeding, and inſtructing an innocent help!e 
creature of her own ſex in one of theſe ſchools, Ti 
conſciouſneſs of ſuch an aQion will give her feature: 
nobler life on this illuſtrious day, than all the jenk 
that can hang in her hair, or can be cluftered in herb 
ſom. It would be uncourtly to ſpeak in harſher wordzt 
the fair, but to men one may take a little more freecen 
It is monſtrous how a man can live with fo little refer 


* 


proportioned to the reſt of mankind, while he exit 


; | 

wealth, and exerts no benevolence cr bconty to ce $ 
As for this particular occaſion of theſe ſchoels, tae k 
| | - 
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annot any offer more worthy, a generous mind. Would 
io do an handſome thing without return? do 1t tor an 
"Hani that is not ſen{ible of the obligation. Would you 
h it for public good ? do it for one who would be an 
Let artiſicer. Would you do it for the ſake of heaven? 


give it to one who ſhall be inſtructed in the worthip of 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


um for whoſe ſake you give it. It is methinks a moſt | 
lucable inſtitution this, if it were of no other expectation | 
han that of producing a race of good and utcful ſervants, | 
who will have more than a liberal, a religious education. 

| 


What would not a man do, in common prudence, to lay 
oat in purchaſe of one abcut him, who would add to ail 
tis orders he gave the weight of the commandments to 
entorce an obedience to them? for one who would con- 
fder his maſter as his father, his friend, and benefactor, 
won the eaſy terms, and in expectation of no other re- 
turn but moderate wages and gentle uſice ? It is the com- 
mon vice of children to run too much among the ſervants ; 
fom ſuch as are educated in theſe places they would 
ke nothing but lowlineſs in the ſervant, which would nat 
be difſingenuous in the child. All the ill offices and de- 
amatory whiſpers, which take their birth ſrom domeſtics, 
would be prevented, if this charity could be made ul 
rerſal; and a good man might have a knowledge of the 
whole life of the perſons he deſigns to take into his 
houſe for his own ſervice, or that of his family or chil - 
wen, long before they were admitted. This would create 
endearing dependencies: and the obligation would have 
a paternal air in the maſter, who would be relieved 
from much care and anxiety from the gratitude and dili- 
gence of an humble friend attending him as a ſervant. 
fall into this diſcourſe from a letter ſent to me, to 
give me notice that fifty boys would be clothed, and take 
their ſeats, at the charge of ſome generous benefactors, 
in St. Bride's church on Sunday next. F with I could 
promiſe to myſelf any thing which my correſpondent 
tems to expect from a publication of it in this paper; 
lor there can be nothing added to what ſo many excel- 
lent and learned men have ſaid on this occaſion : but 
lat there may be ſomething here which would move a 
benerous mind, like that of him who writ to me, I ſhall | 
wauſcribe an handſome paragraph of Dr. Snape's ſer- 1 
H 4 | mon 1 | 
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mon on theſe charities, which my corref5ondent Inclofe Th 
with his letter, | © anc 

«© The wiſe Providence has amply compenſates the that 
* difadvantages of the poor ang indigent, wanting Lob 
** many of the conveniencies of this life, by a m. whe 
«© abundant proviſion for their happineſs in the new i (el 
Had they been higher born or more richly endowe WM * 207 
«© they would have wanted this manner of educatich ( ſexe 


«c 


of which thoſe only enjoy the benefit, who are lu 
enough to ſubmit to it; where they have ſuch advan. 
tages without money, ant without price, as the rich 
cannot purchaſe with it. The learning which is given, 
« is generally more edifying to them, than that which 
“is ſold to others: thus do they become more exalted 
„in goodneſs, by being depreſſed in fortune, and their 


1 
poverty is, in reality, their preferment,” _ T 12 
SANK * 100 
— — — . ( ter 
5 r ' me 
N 295 Thurſday, Febr 2 
295 Uriday, Cbruary 7. uch. 
fert 
| | cha 
Prodiga non ſentit pereuntem femina cenſum : ' mo 
At welt exhauſta redivivuus pullulet arca ' ma 
Nummus, & pleno ſemper tollatur acerwo, ' you 
Non unquam reputat, quanti ſibi gaudia conſtant. ni 
| uv. Sat. 6, ver. 361, WW anc 

| F A 
But womankind, that never knows a mean, 7 
Down to the dregs their ſinking fortunes drain: W 


Hourly they give, and ſpend, and waſte, and wear, 
And think no pleaſure can be bought too dear. 
| | Vt 8 DRY DEV. 


« Mr, Spectator, 


I Am turned of my great climacteric, and am nata- 
rally a man of a meek temper. About a dozen ves 

I was married, for my fins, to a young woman ef 
a good family, and of an high ſpirit ; but could nal 
bring her to cloſe with me, before I had entered inn 


a treaty with her longer than that of the grand uy 
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©:nce, Among other articles, it was therein ſtipulated, 
that ſhe ſhould have 4001. a year for pin- money, which: 
( [obliged myſelf to pay quarterly into the hands of one 
«who acted as her plenipotentiary in that affair, I have 
cer fince religiouſly obſerved my part in this folemn 
agreement. Now, Sir, ſo it is, that the lady has had 
( yeral children fince I married her; to which, if I 
t hould credit our malicious neighbours, her pin-money 
has not a little contributed. Ihe education of theſe 
' my children, who, contrary to my expectation, are 
# horn to Mme every year, :traitens me ſo much, that I 
have begged their mother to free me from the obliga- 
tion of the above-mentioned pin-money, that it may 
g towards making a proviſion ſor her family, This 
propoſal makes her noble blood ſwell in her veins, in- 
' much that finding me a little tardy in her laſt quar- 
= ' ter's payment, ſhe threatens me every day to arreſt 
> ne; and proceeds fo far as to tell me, that if I do not 
do her juſtice, I ſhall die in a jail. To this ſhe adds, 
' when her paſſion will let her argue calmly, that ſhe has 
' feveral play-debts on her hand, which muſt be dif- 
charged very ſuddenly, and that ſhe cannot loſe her 
' money as becomes a woman of her faſhion, if ſhe 
nakes me any abatements in this article. I hope, Sir, 


Jou will take an occaſion from hence to give your opi- 


nion upon a ſubject which you have not yet touched, 
61, aul inform us if there are any precedents for this uſage 
' mong our anceſtors; or whether you find any men- 
on of pin- money in Grotius, Puffendorf, or any other 
* 0 the civilians. | | 


I am ever the humbleſt of your admirers, 


Ex. 
« Joſiah Fribble, Eſq;“ 
wh 5 
an | As there is no man living who is a more profeſſed: 
0 Vcate for the fair-ſex than myſelf, ſo there is none 
not Jig would be more unwilling to invade any of their an- 
5 et nights and privileges; but as the doctrine of pin- 
we ey s of a very late date, unknown to our great grand- 
ce, 


ters, and not yet received by many of our modern 
H 5 ladies, 
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ladies, I think it is fer the intereſt of beth ſexes to kee 
it from ſpreading. 

Mr. Fribble may not, perhaps, be much miſtaken whe! 
he intimetes, that the ſupplying a man's wife with pin 
money, is furniſhing her with arms againſt himſelf, 2 
in a manner becoming acceffary to his own dior 
We may, indeed, generally obſerve, that in properti 

as a woman is more or leſs beautiful, and her hulbarY 
advanced: in years, ſhe ſtands in need: of a greater or le 
number of pins, and upon a treaty of marriage, rifes q 
falls in her demands accordingly, It muſt likewiſe | 
owned, that high qua ality in a miſtreſs does very mut 
iu me th is article in the m arriage reckoning. 
But where the age and circumſtances of both parti 
are pretty much upon a level, I cannot but think t 
iafſting upon pin- money is very extraordinary; and yt 
we find ſeveral matches broken off upon this very head 
What would a fo reigner, or one who 15 a ws 
this 5 prac tice, think of a lover that forſakes his mid 
becauſe he is not willing to keep her in pins; or vi 
wo uld he ah ink of the miſtreſs, ſhould he be infor 
at ſhe aſs five or ſix hundred pounds a year for ti 
17 Sbould a man unacquainted with our culton 
told the ſums which are allowed in Great-Britain, an 
the title of pin- money, what a prodigious conſump! 
of pins would he think there was in this iſland? © Ap 
a day,“ ſays our frugal proverb, is 2 bre 
15 that, according to this calculation, my friend tndde 
wife ruſt ant Þ year make uſe of eight millions fix R 
dred and forty thouſand new pins. 

I am not ignorant that our Pritiſh ladies alledge t 
comprehend under this general term ſeveral other ct 
veniencies of life; I could therefore wiſh, for the hct 
of my countrywomen, that they had rather ca 
neeJd}e-money, which might have implied ſomethirs 
good hon ſewifery, and not have given the mi 
world occation to think, that dreſs and trifle have c. 
the uppermoſt place in a wowen's thoughts. 

I know feveral of my ſair rea ders urge, in b. 
this 18 Ties, that it is but 2 neceſſar „proviſion . 2 
for themſelves, in caſe their Lothar proves à ci cr : 
iſs ; ſo that they e.nider this allowance as 2 
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dimony, which they may lay their claim to without ac- | 


wally ſeparating from their huſbands. But with ſub— 
miſion, I think a woman who will give up herſelf to a 
man in marriage, where there is the leaſt room for ſuch 
an zpprehenſion, and truſt her perſon to one whom ſhe 
ill not rely on for the common neceſſaries of life, may 
very properly be accuſed, in the phraſe of an homely 
proverb, of being penny wiſe and pound fooliſh,” 

It is obſerved of over-cautious generals, that they never 
engage in a battle without ſecuring a retreat, in caſe the 
event ſhould not anſwer their expectations; on the other 
hand, the greateſt conquerors have burnt their ſhips, or 
broke down the bridges behind them, as being determined 
eicher to ſucceed, or die in the engagement. In the ſame 
manner I ſhould very much ſuſpect a woman who takes 
ſach precautions for her retreat, and contrives methods 
how ſhe may live happily, without the affection of one 
to whom ſhe joins herſelf for life. Separate purſes between 
man and wife are, in my opinion, as unnatural as fepa- 
rate beds, A marriage cannot be happy, where the plea- 
ſures, inclinations, and intereſts of both parties are not the 


ſame. There is no greater incitement to love in the mind 


of man, than the ſenſe of a perſon's depending upon him 
for her eaſe and happineſs; as a woman uſes all her en- 
deavours to pleaſe the perſon whom ſhe looks upon as her 
honour, her comfort, and her ſupport. | 
For this reaſon I am not very much ſurpriſed at the be- 
haviour of a rough country *ſquire, who, being nota little 
ſhocked at the proceeding of a young widow that would 
not recede from her demands of pin money, was ſo enraged 
at her mercenary temper, that he told her in great wrath, 
as much as ſhe thought him her ſlave, he would ſhew 


Hall the world he did not care a pin for her.” Upon 


wa:ch he flew out of the room, and never ſaw her more. 
Socrates, in Plato's Alcibiades, ſays, he was informed 

by one who had travelled through Perſia, that as he paſſed 

over a great tract of lands, and inquired what the name of 


tne place was, they told him it was the Queen's Girdle; 


to which he adds, that another wide field, which lay by 
u, was called the Queen's Veil; and that in the ſame man- 
ner there was a large portion of ground ſet aſide for crory 

| „ part 
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part of her majeſty's dreſs. "Theſe lands might not im- 
N be called the queen of Perſia's pin- money. 
remember my friend Sir Roger, who I dare ſay never 
read this paſſage in Plato, told me ſome time ſince, that 
upon his courting the perverſe widow, of whom I haye 
porn an account in former papers, he had diſpoſed of an 
undred acres in a diamond-ring, which he would hare 
preſented her with, had ſhe thought fit to accept it; aud 
that upon her wedding-day ſhe would have carried on her 
head fifty of the talleſt oaks upon his eſtate. He further 
informed me that he would have given her a coal“ pit t» 
keep her in clean linen; that he would have allowed her 
the profits of a wind-mill for her fans, and have preſent- 
ed her once in three years with the ſhearing of his ſhee 
for her under-petticoats, To which the knight always 
adds, that though he did not care for fine clothes him- 
ſelf, there ſhould not have been a woman in the country 
better dreſſed than my lady Coverley. Sir Roger, per- 
haps, may in this, as well as in many other of his de. 
vices, appear ſomething odd and ſingular; but if the hu- 
mour of pin-money prevails, I think it would be very 
proper for every gentleman of an eſtate to mark out ſo 
many acres of it under the title of The Pins,” I 
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— Nugis addere pondus. Hor. Ep. 19. lib. 1. ver. 42. 


Add weight to trifles, 


Pear Spec, 
Aving lately converſed much with the fair-ſex on 
| the {ubject of your ſpeculations, which, ſince their 
appearance in public, have been the chief ever. 
ciſe of the female loquacious faculty, I found the gar 
ones poſſeſſed with a diſlatisfaction at your prefiving 
Greek mottocs to the frontiſpiece of your late papet“ 


and, as a man of gallantry, I thought it a duty incum- 
| 3 „ ent 
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bent on me to impart it to you, in hopes of a reforma- 


(Latin to the uſual dignity in your papers, which, of 
te, the Greek, to the great diſpleaſure of your female 
i readers, has uſurped ; for though the Latin has the re- 
c commendation of being as unintelligible to them as the 
Greek, yet being written of the ſame character with 
their mother-tongue, by the aſſiſtance of a ſpelling- 
book it is legible ; which quality the Greek wants : 
{ind fince the introduction of operas into this nation, 


er i their ideas, that they adore and honour the ſound of 
t- Latin as it is old Italian. I am a ſolicitor for the fair- 
en ſex, and therefore think myſelf in that character more 
vs WW likely to be prevalent in this requeſt, than if I ſhould 
N- i {ubſcribe mytelf by my proper name. | 

ry | 4% J. M. 
r- | 

le. I deſire you may inſert this in one of your fpecula- 
u- ' tions,” to ſhew my zeal for removing the diſſatis faction 
Ty i of the fair- ſex, and reſtoring you to their favour,” 
or sx. 


J Was ſome time ſince in company with a young of- 
1 ficer, who entertained us with the conqueſt he had 


' made over a female neighbour of his; when a gentle- 
' man who ſtood by, as I ſuppoſe, envying the captain's 


good fortune, aſked him what reaſon he had to believe 
' the lady admired him? Why, ſays he, my lodgings are 
' oppoſite to her's, and ſhe is continually at her window 
2 ' ether at work, reading, taking ſnuff, or putting her- 
elf in ſome toying poſture on purpoſe to draw my eyes 
that way, The confeflion of this vain ſoldier made me 
' refle& on ſome of my own actions; for you muſt know, 
dit, Lam often at a window which fronts the apartments 


on ' 0! feveral gentlemen, who I doubt not have the ſame 
cir opinion of me. I muſt own I love to look at them all, 
er- one for being well dreſſed, a ſecond for his fine eye, and 
a1 Oe particular one, becauſe he is the leaſt man I ever 
ng a; but there is ſomething ſo eaſy and pleaſant in the 
s'; dunner of my little man, that J obſerve he is a favourite 
n. c all kis acquaintance. I could go on to tell you of 


many 


i tion, which is only to be effected by a reſtoration of the 


i the ladies are ſo charmed with ſounds abſtracted from 


©. a. 0. 
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many others, that I believe think I have enco 
them from my window : but pray let me have your oh 
nion of the uſe of the window in a beautiful lady; 28 
how often ſhe may look out at the ſame man, Win 
being ſuppoſed to have a mind to jump out to him. 


U raged 


* Your's, 


: Aurelia Carelet 
Twice, 


Mr. Spectator, 


Have for ſome time made love to a lady, wha . 
ceived it with all the kind returns I ought to exp, 
but without any provocation, that I know of, ſhe hi of 
late ſhunned me with the utmoſt abhorrence, inſymucy 
that ſhe went out of church laſt Sunday in the mid of 
divine ſervice, upon my coming into the ſame pen 
Pray, Sir, what muſt I do in this buſineſs: 


© Your ſervant, 


; * Luphue:, 
Let her alone ten days, 


Mr. Spectator, Vork, Jan. 20, in 
7 E have in this town a fort of people who pre 
tend to wit, and write lampoons : I have latcl 
been the ſubject of one of them. Ihe ſcribbler had nc 
genius enough in verſe to turn niy age, as indeed le 
an old maid, into raillery, for affecting a youthier ter 
than is conſiſtent wich my time of day; and theretcr 
he makes the title of his Madrigal, the character of !!: 
Judith Lovebane, born in the year 1630, Vu 
deſire of you is, that you difallow that a coxcom? 
who pretends to write verſe, ſhould put the mot ma 
licious thing he can ſay in proſe, This I humoty con 
ceive will diſable our country wits, who indeed taze] 
great deal of pains to {ay any thing in rhyme, ttouy 
they ſay it very ill. 1 | 
© T am, Sir, 


« Your humble ſervant, 


« Suſanna Lorebare 


PLE: 


NN 
Telels, 
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« Mr. Spectator, 


E are ſeveral of us, gentlemen and ladies, who 
board in the ſame houſe, and after dinner one 
of our company, an agreeable man enough otherwiſe, 


'* ftands up and reads your paper to us all. We are the 


t civileſt people in the world tofone another, and therefore 
Jam forced to this way of deſiring our reader, when he 
« is doing this office, not to ſtand afore tne tre. "This 
„will be 2 general good to our family this cold weather. 
« He will, I know, take it to be our common reque!t 
« when he comes to theſe words, «Pray, Sir, fit down ;' 

which I deſire you to inſert, and you will particulaly 


oblige 


— 


Vour daily reader, 
Charity Froſt. 


4.81 R. 


[ AM a great lover of daneing, but cannet perform ſo 
well as ſome others; however, by my out-oi-the-way 
Capers, and ſon: e or! iginal grime ices, I do not fail to divert 
the company, part: culerly the ladies, who la gh im- 
moderately all the time. Some, who pretend to be my 
friends, tell me they do it in deriſion, and would advite 
me to leave it off, withal that I make myſelf ridiculous. 
I do. not know what to do in this affair, but I am re- 
ſolved not to give over upon any account, until I have 
the opinion of the SpecZator. 


Lad 


Lad 


- 


— 


* 


Four humble ſervant, 
John Trott.“ 


F Mr. Trott is not aukward out of time, he has a right 

to dance let who will laugh: but if he wh no ear 
he will interrupt others; and i am of opinion he ſhould 
ft Rl. Given under my hand this fitth of February, 
711-18: 


1 The Spedaror, 


Saturday, 
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 Egregio injper/os reprenaas corpore ni vos. . 

| Hor. Sat. 6. lib. 1, ver, 66, Mi 

As perfect beauties often have a mole. Cx 


krera 
Fter what I have ſaid in my laſt Saturday's paper 11 
I ſhall enter on the ſubject of this without forte. 
preface, and remark the ſeveral defects which appear in 
the fable, the characters, the ſentiments, and the lin. 
guage of Milton's Paradiſe Loſt; not doubting but the 
reader will pardon me, if J alledge at the ſame time what: 
ever may be ſaid for the extenuation of ſuch defects. The 
firſt imperfection which I ſhall obſerve in the fable is, 
that the event of 1t 15 unhappy. 

The fable of every poem is, according to Ariſtotle' 

diviſion, either imple or implex. It is called ſimple when 
there is no change of fortune in it; implex, when the for- 
tune of the chief actor changes from bad to good, or from 
good to bad. The implex fable is thought the moi 
perfect; I ſuppoſe, becauſe it is more proper to ſtir up 
the paſſions of the reader, and to ſurpriſe him with a 
greater variety of accidents. 
The implex fable is therefore of two kinds; in the fir 
the chief actor makes his way through a long ſcries of 
dangers and difficulties, until he arrives at honour and 
proſperity, as we ſee in the ſtory of Ulyſſes. In the 
ſecond, the chief actor in the poem falls from ſome 
eminent pitch of honour and proſperity, into miſery 
and diſgrace. Thus we ſce Adam and Eve-finking iron 
a ſtate of innocence and happineſs, into the moſt abject 
condition of fin and ſorrow. 1 

The moſt taking tragedies among the ancients, wer 

built on this laſt fort of implex fable, particularly the tra- 

edy of Edipus, which proceeds upon a ſtory, if we may 
believe Ariltotle, the moſt proper for tragedy that could be 
| invented 


25 
2 


nemed by the wit of man. I have taken ſome pains in 
\frmer paper to ſhew, that this kind of implex fable, 
herein the event is unhappy, is more apt to 2 ffect an 
lence than that of the firſt kind; notwithſtanding ma- 
excellent pieces among the ancients, as well as molt 
{thoſe which have been written of late years in our own 
nmtry, are raiſed upon contrary plans. I mult however 
wn, that I think this kind of fable, which is the moſt 
perfect in tragedy, is not ſo proper for an heroic poem. 

Milton ſeems to have been ſenſible of this imperfection 
i his fable, and has therefore endeavoured to cure it by 
breralexpedients; particularly by the mortification which 
te great adverſary of mankind meets Wich upon his re- 
to the aſſembly of infernal ſpirits, as it is deſcribed in 
zheantiful paſſage of the tenth book; and likewiſe by the 
ton wherein Adam at the cloſe of the poem ſees his off- 


is 


. 66. 
ACA 
aper, 


ther 
ar in 


lan- ing triumphing over his great enemy, and himſelf re- 
t the ber to a happier Paradiſe than that from which he fell. 


what. 
The 
e 15, 


There is another objection againſt Milton's fable, which 
indeed almoſt the ſame with the former, though placed 


te Loſt is unſucceſsful, and by no means a match for his 
temies, This gave occaſion to Mr. Dryden's reflexion, 
at the devil was in reality Milton's hero. I think I have 
wrated this objection in my firſt paper. The Paradiſe 
laſt is an epic or a narrative poem, and he that looks for 
hero in it, ſearches for that which Milton never in- 
ended ; but if he will needs fix the name of an hero upon 
\y perſon in it, it is certainly the Meſſiah who is the 
ew, both in the principal action, and in the chief epiſode, 
Izniſm could not furniſh out a real action for a fable 
rater than that of the Iliad or ZEneid, and therefore an 
eatzen could not form an higher notion of a poem than 
te of that kind, which they call an heroic. Whether 
Milton's is not of a ſublimer nature I will not preſume to 


)tle's 
when 
for- 
from 
moſt 
r up 
th a 


firſt 
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ject uſterly beauties which we difcover in Homer and Virgil. 
[maf in the next place obſerve, that Milton has inter- 
"en in the texture of his fable ſome particulars which 
© lot ſeem to have probability enough for an epic poem, 
pncularly in the actions which he aſcribes to fin and 
| | death, 
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na different light, namely, that the hero in the Para- 


bermine: it is ſufficient that I ſhew there is in the Para- 
WeLoſt all the greatneſs of plan, regularity of deſign, and 


& mr” 5 on 7 
— — 2 — . 


Cato is the chief ſpeaker, that upon a FEVIEW vo it 


who act in it, he will be far Pri iſed to find bw. little 
either of theſe poems proceeds from the authors. Mit 
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death, and the picture which he dravs of the Lt 
Vanity, with other paſſages in the fcc 


nd Deck. \ 


allegories rather ſavour of the irie of Sper 1 
Arioſto, than of Homer and Virgil. 
In the ſtructare of his poem he has likewiſe admit 
too many digreſſions. It is finely obſerved by ib | 
that the author of an heroic poem ſhould ſ. 
himſelf, but throw as much of his work as ke can int 


the mouths of thoſe who are his Princ ipal ac 
totle has given no reaſon for this precep d 


5 
«all 


| ad 'Y 


ore. 


tho J 
it is becauſe the mind of the reader is miete awed 5 * 
elevated when he hears Aeneas or A achte 5 W 0 * 


when Virgil or Homer talk in their own perſons, Bel 
that aſlumi ing the character of an end man is apt! 
fire the imagination, and raiſe the ideas of the avthert 
Tully tells us, mentioning his dialogue of 01 ave. in 11 


agreeably impoſed upon, and fancicd chat 15 5 Vas 0 Cato i 


not he himſelf, who uttered his thoughts on that ſubjed. 05 
If the reader would be at the paid to ſee 10 F the 
of the Iliad and the Eneid 1 13 Qdelive: «db * theo #3 perſon | 


has, in the general diſpoſition cf his 8 very fine 
obſerved this great rule; inſomuch, that chere ſcarce 


third part of it which comes from the poet ; the relt 1: ſport . 
either by Adam and Eve, or by ſome good or evil ipin ve 
who is engaged cither in their deſtruction or defence. ; N 
From what has been here obſerved it appears, that c ho 
greſſions are by no means to be allowed of in a 
Sway If the poet, even in the ordinary cour! 
arration, ſhould ſpeak: as little as 7 ſible, he fecal 0 
tale never let his narration fleep for the fake 0! any 7 
flexions of his own. I have often chſerved, wi: ch a ſeerdt & 
_ admiration, that the lonzeſt reflexicn in the £2 Leid 1510 F 
that paſſage of the tenth book, where Prins 15 by i 
ſented as dreſſing himſelf in the ſpoils of Pallas, when. 'p 
had ſlain. Virgil here lets has fable ſtaud f. 111 for tix a i 
of the following remark. . „ How is the u ind of . * 
ignorant of fururity, and unable to bear pr. ml : t 
4 fortune with moderation! 'The tine will hs 


© Turnus ſhall wiſh that he had leſt the 
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u Pallas untouched, and curſe the day on which he 
« greſſed himſelf in theſe ſpoils,” As the great event of 
% Eneid, and the death of Turnus, whom 3neas flew 
becauſe he ſaw him adorned with the ſpoils of Pallas, 


burns upon this incident, Virgil went out of his way to 


Ma make this reflexion upon it, without which ſo ſmall a 
| creamſtance might poſſibly have ſlipt out of his reader's 
1* memory, Lucan, who was an 1njudicious poet, lets drop 


is tory very frequently or the ſake of his unneceſſary 
digreſſione, or his Diverticula, as Scaliger calls them. it 
he gives ns an account of the prodigies which preceded, 


1 0 
1 kat T4 oY 


e civil war, he declaims upon the occaſion, and ſhews 


WW by much happier it would be for man, if he did not 
—̊ feel his evil fortune before it comes to paſs; and ſuffer 
et pat only by its real weight, but by the apprehenſion of it. 
. lilton's complaint for his blindneſs, his panegyric on 


marriage, his reflexions on Adam and Eve's going naked, 


* of the angels eating, and ſeveral other paſſages in Jus 

ow poem, are liable to the ſame exception, though I mult 

ry eonceſs there is ſo. great a beauty in theſe very digrefiions, 

50 tat] would not will them out of his poem. 

TY | have, in a former paper, ſpoken of the characters of 
Wer Miton's Paradiſe Loft, and declared my opinion, as to 

. tne allegorical perſons who are introduced in it. 

85 If we look into the ſentiments, I think they are ſome- 

eines defective under the following heads; firſt, as there 

72 ne ſeveral of them too much pointed, and ſome that de- 

e generate even into puns, Of this laſt Kind Jam afraid is 

We . in the firſt book, where, ſpeaking of the pygmies, 
5 e calls them, 


The ſmall infuntty 
Warr'd on by cranes ————— 


„Another blemiſh that appears in ſome of his thoughts, 
li his frequent alfuſion to heathen fables, which are not 
185. certainly of a piece with the divine ſubject of which he 


_ teas, 1 do not find fault with theſe alluſtons, where the 
1 poet himſelf repreſents them as fabulous, as he does in 
be 38 ſome places, but wher LE CT. 

E e places, but where he mentions them as truths and 
der matters of fact. The limits of my paper will not give 
i Ay . . . 1 . 

5 de leave to be particular in inflances of this End; the 


aver will caſily remark them in his perufal of che poem. 
| A thirck 
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glances upon hiſtory, aſtronomy, geography, and d 


paper, that it is often too much laboured, and ſometime 


may further add, that Milton's ſentiments and ideas wer 


that Ariſtotle himſelf has given it a place in his Theta 


ploded by all the maſters of polite writing. 10 
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A third fault in his ſentiments, is an vnneceſſiry ofen 
tation of learning, which likevaſe occurs very fregucgtg 
It is certain that both Homer and Virgil were wales 
all the learning of their timès, but it ſhews iifelf 3 
their works after an indirect and concealed mare 
Milton ſeems ambitious of letting us know, by his ex 
curſions on free-will and predeitination, ard his van 


* 
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like, as well as by the terms and phraſes he {ometinf 
makes uſe of, that he was acquainted with the whole cit 
cle of arts and ſciences, 

If in the laſt place we conſider the language of thi 
great poet, we mult allow what I have hinted at in a forme 


obſeured by old words, tranſpoſitions, and foreign idioms 
Seneca's objection to the ſtile of a great author, Riget gu 
oratio, nihil in ea placidum, nihil lene, is What many eri 
make to Milton: as I cannot wholly retute it, ſo! her 
already apologized for it in another paper: to which 


fo wonderfully ſublime, that it would have been impel 
ible for him to have repreſented them in their fol 
ſtrength and beauty, without having recourſe to the 
foreign aſſiſtances. Our language ſunk under him, an 
was unequal to that greatneſs of foul, which furniine 
him with ſuch glorious conceptions. 


A ſecond fault in his language is that he oſten affect 


* 


a kind of jingle in his words, as in the following pil 
ſages, and many others : 


And brought into the World a Norld of woe, 
—— Þegirt th' Almighty throne 

Beſeeching or befteging ————- 

This tempted our attempt ———— 


5 — 


At one ſlight bound high overleapt all Lid, 


T know there are figures for this kind of ſpeech, tha 
ſome of the greateſt ancients have been guilty of it, ® 
. . . « TT 

among the beauties of that art. But 2s it 13 ay 
poor and trifling, it is I think at preſent univerſally e“ 
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9 

osten The laſt fault which I ſhall take notice of in Milton's 

ent r is the frequent uſe of what the learned call Technical 

„ eds, or terms of art. It is one of the greateſt beauties 

elf! { poetry, to make hard things intelligible, and to 

no Meier what is abſtruſe of itſelf in ſuch. eafy language 

113 ev my be underſtood by ordinary readers: beſides, 

an the knowledge, of a poet ſhould rather ſeem born 

de him, or inſpired, than drawn from books and 

er Mens. IL have often wondered how Mr. Dryden could 

|: cM ſite a paſſage out of Virgil after the following 
manner, | 

F thi | no | 

\3:me « 'Tack to the larboard, and ſtand off to fea, 

etime « Veer ſtarboard ſea and land.“ | 

dioms 

r en makes uſe of larboard in the ſame manner. 

cri der he is upon building he mentions “ Doric pillars, 

1 har pilaſters, cornice, freeze, architrave.“ When he talks 

hich heavenly bodies, you meet with © ecliptic, and eccen- 


1S Weg 
mpol 
ir fol 
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miſnet 


tic, the trepidation, ſtars dropping from the zenith, 
ys culminating from the equator :** to which might 
added many inſtances of the like kind in ſeveral other 
ts and ſciences, | 

[ſhall in my next papers give an account of the many 
xticular beauties in Milton, which would have been 
uo long to inſert under thoſe general heads 1 have al- 
may treated of, and with which I intend to conclude 
us piece of criticiſm, L 


affect 


3 pa 
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* 


— m —— 
Nuſquam tuta fades 


Honour 15 no where ſafe, 


Virg. En. 4. v. 37%, 


* Mr. Spectator, London, Feb. 9, 1711-12, 
Am a virgin, and in no caſe deſpicable ; but yet 
ſuch as I am I muſt remain, or elſe become, it is to 

be feared, leſs happy; for 1 find not the Ical good effett 

from the juſt correction you ſome time lince gave 1 

too free, that looſer part of our {ex which {peil ils th 

men; the ſame connivance at the vices, t the ſame A 

admittance of addreſſes, the ſame vitiated reliſh of the 

converſation of the greateſt of rakes, or, in a more fl. 
ſhionable way of expreſſing one's ſelf, of ſuch as have 
ſeen the world moſt, ſtill abounds, increaſes „multiples. 

The humble petition therefore of many of the mol 

ſtrictly virtuous, and of myſelf, is, that you will once 

more exert your authority, and that according to; 
late promiſe, your full, your impartial authority, cu: thts 
ſillier brench of our Rd: for why ſhould they be the 


| e e miſtreſſes of our ſate? Why ſhould ther 


ith impunity indulge the males in Iicentioufnels whil 
Goole, and we bave t the diſmal hazard and plague of 
refo; ming them when married ? Strike home, Sir, then, 
and ſpare not, or all our maiden hopes, our piled 
hopes of nuptial felicity are fruſtrated, are vaniſhed, and 
you yourſelf, as well as Vir, Courtly, will, by ſmoot1- 
ing over immodeſt praQices with the gloſs oi folt 7 
harmleſs names, for ever fortcit our elem, "of 
think that I am herein more ſevere than need be: . b 
have not reaſon more than enough, do vou and the 


4 


world Jugge from this enſuing account, Which, 1 think. 


will prove the evil to be univerſal. 


11 33 ab 


A 4 


© You mull know then, that ſince your reprehenſi n bo 
this female degeneracy came gut, Fhave hal tens 


+ 
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ohefts from no leſs than five perſons, of tolerable 
eure too as times go: but the misfortune is, that four 
F he fye are profeſſed followers of the mode. They 
would fice me down, that all women of good ſenſe ever 
ere, and ever will be, latitudinarians in wedlock ; and 
nas did, and will give and take what they profanely 
um conjugal liberty of conſcience. 

the two firſt of them, a captain and a merchant, to 
hengthen their argument, pretend to repeat after a 


'f 


5 wople of ladies of quality and wit, that Venus was 
wars kind to Mars; and what ſoul, that has the leaſt 
bark of generoſity, can deny a man of bravery any 

12. dino? and how pitiful a trader that, whom no woman 

yet it his own wife will have correſpondence and dealin 88 

15 to with ? Thus theſe ; whilft the third, the country *{quire, 

Fect enfeſſed, that indeed he was ſurprifed into good- breed- 

that ug, and entered into the knowledge of the world una- 

the re:; that dining the other day at a gentleman's houſe, 
ecly ie perſon who entertained was obliged to leave him 
the eh his wife and nieces; where they ſpoke with ſo much 

e l. entempt of an abſent gentleman tor being ſo flow at a 

e nt, that he reſolved never to be drowſy, unmannerly, 

nes ir ſtupid for the future at a friend's houſe; and on a 

000 Whiting morning, not to purſue the game either with 

once 


tie huſband abroad, or with the wife at home. 

' The next that came was a tradeſman, no lefs full of 

tte age than the former; for he had the gallantry to tell 

2 dhe ne, that at a late junket which he was invited to, the 
notion being made, and the queſtion being put, it was 

y mad, wife and widow reſolved, nemdiie contradicente, 

at a young ſprightly journeyman is abſolutely neceſ- 


f 
tr 


in their way of buſineſs: to which they had the 


topped him a courte#$7, and gave him to underſtand 
Mat was his audience of leave. | 
Im reckoned pretty, and have had very many ad- 
Taces beſides theſe; but have been very ab erſe to hear 
m of them, from my obſervation on theſe above- men- 
wned, until J hoped ſome good from the character of 
ny preſent admirer, a clergyman. But I find even 
mongſt them there are indirect practices in relation to 
: | | « love, 


ent and coucurrence of their huſbands preſent. I 
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until ſome circumſtances are cleared, There is a chr 


appropriated herſelf to, and conſolidated herſelf win 


bring him to their purpoſe, aſſurance of his being in 


obviate his application to any other woman, and 5 


deſigns thus laid to trick him, he could not but after 


love, and our treaty 1s at preſent a little in {uſpencg 


againſt him among the women, and the caſe i; this. 
is alledged, that a certain endowed female would ha 


church, which my divine now enjoys; (or, which | 
the ſame thing, did proſtitute herſelf to her {ric 
doing this for her:) that my eccleſiaſtic, to obtain g 
one, did engage himſelf to take off the other that k 
on hand ; but that on his ſucceſs in the ſpiritual, 
again renounced the carnal. 
] put this cloſely to him, and taxed him with digg 
genuity. He to clear himſelf made the ſubſequent de 
tence, and that in the moſt ſolemn manner poſlible, Tha 
he was applied to, and inſtigated to accept of a benefce 
that a conditional offer thereof was indeed made hi 
at firſt, but with diſdain by him rejected: that whe 
nothing, as they eaſily perceived, of this nature col 


tirely unengaged beforehand, and ſafe from all the 
after- expectations (the only ſtratagem left to draw him 
in) was given him: that purſuant to this the donation 
itſelf was without delay, before ſeveral reputable uit 
nefjes, tendered to him gratis, with the open profeſſon 
Of not the leaſt reſerve, or molt minute condition; but 
that yet immediately after induction, his inſidious in- 
troducer, (or her crafty procurer, which you will) i- 
duſtriouſly ſpread the report which had reached my 
ears, not only in the neighbourhood of that ſai 
church, but in London, in the univerſity, in mine and 
his own country, and wherever elſe it might probably 


K * 89 


confine him to this alone: and in a word, that as 06 
never did make any previous offer of his ſervice, or ii 
leaſt ſtep to her affection; ſo on his difcovery of tet 


wards, in juſtice to himſelf, vindicate both his in- 
cence and freedom by keeping his proper diſtance. 
© This is his apology, and I think I ſhall be {atisie 
with it. But | cannot conclude my tedious epiſtle without 


recommending to you not only to reſume your formeT 
| my | cchaſtiſement, 
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chaltiſement, but to add to your criminals the ſimonia- 


2 al ladies, w ho ſeduce the ſacred order into the diffi- 


chan 

„ calty of either breaking a mercenary troth made to 
| them whom they ought not to decelve, or by breaking 
wit WW or keeping it offending againſt him whom they cannot 
ich 1 ceceive, Your afliftance and labours of this ſort 
rena would be of great beneiit, and your ſpeedy thoughts 
in oa en this ſubject would be very ſeaſonable to, 


lat J 


54 Sir, your moſt obedient ſervant, 
y 1 


T « Chaſtity Loveworth.” 
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Malo Venuſinam, quim te, Cornelia, mater 

9 3 7 » i 
Gracchorum, ffi cum magnis virtutibus affers 
Grande firpercilium, & numeras in dote triumphos, 


nation FIR | 
lo at Tolle tuum, precor, Annibolem, victumque Syphacent 
teflon J caſtris; & cum let Caribagine zuigra. 


Juv. Sat. 6. ver 166, 


n; but 


bus in. Some country-girl, ſcarce to a curtſy bred, 
5 1n- Wou'd I mach rather than Cornelia wed, 

c * t ſapercilious, haughty, proud, and vain, 
it (a 


Ste brought her fathers triumphs in her train, 

Away with all your Carthaginian fate; 

Let vanquiſh'd Hannibal without doors wait, 

Too burly and too big to pals my narrow gate. 
DRrpEx. 
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obably 
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T is obſerved, that a man improves more by reading 
the ſtory of a perſon eminent tor prudence and virtue, 
than by the fineſt rules and precepts of morality. In 


Gee tre ame manner a repreſentation of thoſe calamities and 
"3 chout Wei which a Weak man ſuffers from wrong mea- 
comet is and I-concerted ſchemes of life, is apt to make a 
ement, er impreſſion upon our minds, than the wiſeſt mazims 


in Uinſtructions that can be given us, for avoiding the like 
Vor, . 1 tollies 
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follies and indiſcretions in our own private condyg. | 
is for this reaſon that I lay before my reader the following 
letter, and leave it with him to make his own uſe of! 
without adding any reflexions of my own upon the (yh. 
ject matter. 


« Mr. Spectkator, | 


. Aving carefully peruſed a letter ſent you by pH © { 
6 Fribble, Eſq; with your ſubſequent diſcoutſe open] 0 
© pin-money, I do preſume to trouble you with an ee 
count of my own caſe, which J look upon to be :ofif * 1 
© leſs deplorable than that of 'ſquire Fribble. Ian oi ©! 
< perſon of no extraction, having begun the world vin © 
a ſmall parcel of ruſty iron, and was for ſome ve 
commonly known by the name of Jack Anvil. 7 i 
© naturally a very happy genius for gecting money, 1. 
* ſomuch that by the age of five and twenty] had ſcrap(i © © 
together four thouſand two hundred pounds, five f 


lings and a few odd pence. I then launched out incof © 
conſiderable buſineſs, and became a bold trader bm 
by ſea and land, which in a few years raiſed me a vero © 
coniiderable fortune. For theſe my good ſervices ] Was 
« knighted in the thirty-fifth year of my age, and live 
* with great dignity among my city neighbours by the 
name of Sir John Anvil. Being in my temper very am. 
* bitions, I was now bent upon making a family, and 
accrdipgly reſolved that my deſcendents ſhould have a 


o 
— 


— 


«* Gt of good blood in their veins. In order to this | 
made love to the lady Mary Oddly, an indigent youry 
* woiran of quality. To cut ſhort the marriage-treaty, 
* | tlirew her a carte blanche, as our news-papers cal 
it, Cefiring her to write upon it her own terms, one 
Was very conciſe in her demands, inſiſting only that 
_* the diſpoſal of my fortune and the regulation of my] 
* family thould be intirely in her hands. Her father and 
brothers appeared exceedingly averſe to this match, and 
« would not fee me for ſome time; but at preſent are 9 
well reconciled, that they dine with me almoſt every 
day. and have borrowed conſiderable ſums of me; which 
my lady Mary very often twits me with, when ſlie woll 
* thew me how kind her relations are to me. dhe 
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c no portion, as I told you before; but what ſhe wanted 
{in tortune, ſhe makes up in ſpirit. She at firſt changed 
my name to Sir John Envil, and at preſent writes her- 
( felf Mary Enville. I have had ſome children by her, 
whom ſhe has chriſtened with the ſirnames of her fa- 
« mily, in order, as ſhe tells me, to wear out the home- 
( lineſs of their parentage by the father's ſide. Our eldeſt 
« ſon is the honourable Oddly Enville, Eſq; and our eldeſt 
daughter Harriot Enville. Upon her firſt coming into 
« my family, ſhe turned off a parcel of very careful ſer- 
tyrants, who had been long with me, and introduced in. 
their ſtead 2 couple of black-a-moors, and three or four 
very genteel fellows in laced liveries, beſides her French- 
woman, who is perpetually making a noiſe in the houſe 
(ina language which no body underitands, except my 
lady Mary, She next ſet herſelf to reform every room 
(of my houſe, having glazed all my chimney-pieces with, 
 loking-glaſles, and planted every corner with ſuch heaps 
© of china, that I am obliged to move about my own 
© houſe with the greateſt caution and circumſpection, for 
fear of hurting ſome of our brittle furniture. She makes 


an illumination once a week with wax-candles in one 


' of the largeſt rooms, in order, as ſhe phraſes it, to ſce.. 
(company. At which time ſhe always defires me to 
be abroad, or to confine myſelf to the cock-loft, that; 
may not diſgrace her among her viſitants of quali- 
' ty, Her footmen, as I told you before, are ſuch beaus 
' that I do not much care for aſking them queſtions; 
when I do, they anſwer me with a ſaucy frown, and ſay 
that every thing which I find fault with, was done by 
my lady Mary's order. She tclls me that ſhe intends 
they ſhall wear ſwords with their next liveries, having 


— 


— 


lately obſerved the footmen of two or three perſons of 


— . 


quality hanging behind the coach with ſwords by their 
ſides. As ſoon as the firſt honev-moon was over, I re- 
preſented to her the unreaſonableneC of thoſe daily in- 
novations which ſhe made in my family; but ſhe told 
mel was no longer to conſider myſelf as Sir John Anvil, 

bat as her hulband ; and added with a frown, that I. 
ul not ſeem to know who ſhe: was, I was ſurpriſe | o 
be treated thus, after ſuch familiarities as had paſſed be- 
1 | © tween 
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to you, that ſhe thinks herſelf my ſuperior in ſenſe, 5 


tween us. But ſhe has ſince given me to know, tba 
whatever freedoms ſhe may ſometimes indulge me in, | 
ſhe expects in general to be treated with the reſpec 
that is due to her birth and quality. Our children ate 
been trained up from their infancy wich ſo many a0. 
counts of their mother's family, that they kncy the 
ſtories of all the great men and women it has produced, 
Their mother tells them, that ſuch an one commanded 
in ſuch a ſea-engagement, that their great prandfather 
had a horſe ſhot under him at Edge-hill, that their unde 
was at the ſiege of Buda, and that her mother darc 
in a ball at court with the duke of Monmouth; with 
abundance of fiddle-faddle of the ſame nature, I wi 
the other day a little out of countenance at a queſtion 


of my little daughter Harriot, who aſked me with a creat 


deal of innccence, why 1 never told them ct the gene- 


rals and admirals that had been in my family. As for 


my eldeſt ſon Oddly, he has been ſo ſpirited up by ti; 


mother, that if he does not mend his manners I fal 
go near to diſinherit him, He drew his ſword upon 


me before he was nine years old, and told me that he 
expected to be uſed like a gentleman ; upon my offr- 


5 
4 


ing to correct him for his infolence, my lady Mary fegt 
in between us, and told me, that I ought to conſicer 
there was ſome difference between his mother and mine, 
She is perpetually finding out the features of her cun 
relations in every one of my children, though by the 
way | have a little chub-faced boy as like me as he can 
Rare, if I durſt ſay ſo; but what moſt angers me, ven 
ſhe ſees me playing with any of them upon my kner, 
ſhe has begged me more than once to converſe with the 
children as little as poſſible, that they may not ln 
any of my aukward tricks. 
* You muſt farther know, ſince I am opening my beat 


- 
A 


much as ſhe is in quality, and therefore treats me 1822 
plain well-meaning man, who does not know te wore 
She dictates to me in my own buſineſs, ſets me g=. 
in point of trade, and if ] diſagree with her {bout anj 
of my ſhips at ſea, woncers that J will diſpute witk ge, 
when I know very well that her great Sraldtather WA 
a Nag oficer; _ 


4 
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« To compleat my ſufferings, ſhe has teaſed me for 
this quarter of a year laſt paſt, to remove into one of 
me ſquates at the other end of the town, promiſing for 
© my encouragement, that I ſhall have as good a cocks 
loft as any gentleman in the ſquare; to which the ho- 


« nourable Oddly Enville, Eſq; always adds, like a jack- 


« 3-napes as he is, that he hopes 1t will be as near the 
court as poſſible. 

« In ſhort, Mr. Spectator, I am ſo much out of my na+ 
tural element, that to recover my old way of life I would 
© be content to begin the world again, and be plain Jack 
„Anvil; but alas! I am. in for life, and am bound to 
' ſubſcribe myſelf, with great ſorrow of heart, 


© Your humble ſervant, 
L | John Enville, Knut.“ 


aber, : * "read 
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mn Dverſum vitio vitium prope majus. 


Hor. Ep. 18. lib. 1. ver. 5. 


— Anether failing of the mind, 
Greater than this, of a quite different kind, 
| | | | PooLl Y. 


Mr. Sgeckator, | 
| HEN you talk of the ſubje& of love, and the 


relations ariſing from it, methinks you ſhould 
| take care to leave no fault unobſerved which 
concerns the ſtate of marriage. The great vexatfon 
„tat I have obſerved in it, is that the wedded couple 
' em to want opportunities of being often enough 
* one together, and are forced to quarrel and be fond 
' defore company. Mr. Hotſpur and his lady, in a 
dom full of their friends, are ever ſaying ſomething 
| ſo ſmart to each other, and that but juſt within rules, 
' that the whole company ſtand in the utmoſt anxiety 
and ſuſpence for fear of their falling into extremitics 

| 1 3 „ which 
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in each caſe, would ſave appearances ; but as thoſe who 
offend on the fond fide are by much the fewer, I Would 


have laid before you an open field for pleaſantry; and 


N. 


which they could not be preſent at. On the other (4 
Jom Faddle and his pretty ſpouſe wherever they end 
are billing at ſuch a rate, as they think muſt d gur 
hearts good to behold them. Cannot you poſſibly pr. 
pole a mean between being waſps and doves in public} 
i ould think if you adviſed to hate or love fin; 
it would be better: for if they would be ſo diſcreet x 
to hate from the very bottom of their hearts, their 
averſion would be too ſtrong for little gibes every ng 
ment; and if they loved with that calm and noble value 
which dwells in the heart, with a warmth like that o 
hfe-blood, they would not be fo impatient of their pal. 
fon as to fall into obſervable fondneſs. This method, 


have you begin with them, and go on to take notice off 
a meſt impeitinent licence married women take, not 
only to be very loving to their ſpouſes in public, but 
alſo make nauſeous alluſions to private familiarities, and 
the like. Lucina is a lady of the greateſt diſcretion, 
you mult know, in the world; and withal very much 
Phyßcian: upon the ſtrength of theſe two qualities 
tie is nothing ſhe will not ſpeak of before us virgins; 
and ſhe every day talks with a very grave air in ſuc 
4 manner, as is very improper ſo much as to be hinted 
at, but to obviate the greateſt extremity. Thoſe when 
they call good bodies, notable people, hearty neigt 
bours, and the pureſt goodeſt company in the worde, 
are the great offenders in this kind. Here I think | 


hope you will ſhew theſe people that at leaſt they at 
not witty : in which you will ſave from many a blu 4 
daily ſufferer, who is very much 


s Your moſt humble ſervant, 


| 
« Suſanna Loveworth, 


M. 
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er ſide, Mr. Spectator, 


ede * your's of Wedneſday the zoth paſt, you and your 
do ug correſpondents are very ſevere on a ſort of men, 
bly Pro- ' whom you call male coquets; but without any other 
public Wi « ;exfon, in my apprehenſion, than that of paying a ſhal- 
nc © low compliment to the fair-ſex, by acculing ſome men 
creet aof imaginary faults, that the women may not ſeem to 
5, then de the more faulty ſex; though at the ſame time you 
wa KL ſuppoſe there are ſome ſo weak as to be impoſed upon 


le value 


6 ' by fine things and falſe addreſſes. I cannot perſuade 
at 0 


' myſelf that your deſign is to debar the ſexes the benefit 


eir pa of each other's converſation, within the rules of honour ; 

netnoc, Wi + nor will you, I dare ſay, recommend to them, or encou- 

= * ' rage the common tea- table talk, much leſs that of po- 
wou| 


' Iitics and matters of ſtate: and if theſe are forbidden 
' ſubjets of diſcourſe, then, as long as there are any wo- 
' men in the world who take a pleaſure in hearing them- 
' ſelves praiſed, and can bear the ſight of a man proſtrate 
dat their feet, ſo long 1 ſhall make no wonder that there 
' are thoſe of the other ſex who will pay them moſt im- 
pertinent humiliations. We ſhould have few people 
ſuch fools as to practiſe flattery, if all were ſo wiſe as to 
* deſpiſe it. I do not deny but you would do a meri- 
* torious act, if you could prevent all impoſitions on 
* the ſimplicity of young women; but I muſt confeſs I 


otice off 
ke, not 
ic, but 
es, and 
retton, 
much a 
ualities 
irgins; 
n ſuch 
hinted 


_ do not apprehend you have laid the fault on the proper 
. WW p*rfon, and if T trouble you with my thoughts upon it, 
ir | ' I promiſe myſelf your pardon, Such of the ſex as are 


raw and innocent, and moſt expoſed to theſe attacks, 
have, or their parents are much to blame if they have 
not, one to adviſe and guard them, and are obliged them- 
' ſelves to take care of them; but if theſe, who ought to 
' hinder men from all opportunities of this ſort of con- 
| verſation, inſtead of that encourage and promote it, the 
ſuſpicion is very juſt that there are ſome private reaſons 
7 for it; and 1 will leave it to you to determine on which 
| ide a part is then acted. Some women there are who 
' are arrived at years of diſcretion, I mean are got out of 
the hands of their parents and governors, and are ſet up 
| r themſelves, who vet are liable to theſe attempts; but 
ib theſe are prevailed u pon, you mult excuſe me if I lay 
ES | tlie 
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a «a. „ M a & 4 


G's h « Your's, D. G. 


with their years. My client, Mr. Strephon, whom v. 


great fault, and I aſſure you a very common one; there- 
of a Spectator. Be pleaſed to acquaint us how we mul 


ſuabject to ſo many heats and colds, and you will oblige, 


deſerved a better fate. The verſes are addreſſed to tus 


N* 355 
the fault upon them, that their wiſdom is not prown 
ſummoned to declare himſelf, gives you thanks hows 
ever for your warning, and begs the favour only to & 
large his time for a week, or to the laſt day of the term. 
and then he will appear gratis, and pray no day Over, 
| 4 Your's, | 
* Philanthropy 

Mr. Spectator, 
Was laſt night to viſit a lady whom I much efteeny] 
and always took for my friend; but met with 90 
very different a reception from what I expected, that [| 


cannot help applying myſelf to you on this occation, T 


In the room of that civility and familiarity I uſed to be 
treated with by her, an affected ſtrangeneſs in her © 
looks, and coldneſs in her behaviour, plainly told ne 
I was not the welcome gueſt which the regard and ter- 
derneſs ſhe has often expreſſed for me gave me reaſon to 
flatter myſelf to think I was. Sir, this is certainly 


fore I hope you will think it a fit ſubject for ſome pat 


behave ourſelves towards this valetudinary friendſip, 


Sir, your humble ſervant, 
| | Miranda. 

„ POW 5 
1 Cannot forbear acknowledging the delight your late 
Spectators on Saturdays have given me; for they 
are writ in the honeſt ſpirit of criticiſm, and called to 
my mind the following four lines I had read long ſince 
in a prologue to a play called Julius Cæſar, which has 


little critics. 
«© Shew your ſmall talent, and let that ſuffice ye; 
«« But grow not vain upon it, I adviſe ye. 


For every fop can find out faults in plays: | 
© You'll ne'er arrive at knowing when to praiſe. 


Thurſday, 
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ropos. Poſſint ut juvenes viſere fervidi 
Multo non fine riſu, 


Dilapſam in cineres facem. 


Hor. Od. 13. 1. 4. ver. 26. 


eſteem, | 
v1th {ol 


that [1 | : | ; 
caſion. That all may laugh to ſee that glaring light, 
d to bo Which lately ſhone ſo fierce and bright, 
in her! 


End in a Rink at laſt, and vaniſh into night. 
Id ne | | ANON. 
id ten. 
:ſon to 


70 5 
an!y a 


E. are generally ſo much pleaſed with any little 
_ accompliſhments, either of body or mind, which 
have once made us remarkable in the world, 


there- 2 I! ; 

e par fat we endeavour to perſuade ourſelves it is not in the 
e mul Wiener of time to rob' us of them. We are eternally pur- 
dſkip, ſang the ſame methods which firſt procured us the ap- 


Tauics of mankind. It is from this notion that an author 
wites on, though he is come to dotage; without ever 


blige, 


Ns whdering that his memory is impaired, and that he nath 
arda,' hat life, and thoſe ſpirits, which formerly raiſed his 

kacy, and fired his imagination. The ſame folly hinders 
ur late : nan from ſubmitting his behaviour to his age, and 
* ties Clodius, who was a celebrated dancer at hve and 
ed to 


tity, fill love to hobble in a minuet, though he is 
pit threeſccre. It is this, in a word, which fills the 
bun with elderly fops, and ſuperannuated coquettes. 

Canidia, a lady of this latter ſpecies, paſſed by me 
Nſerday in her coach. Canidia was an haughty beauty 
( the laſt age, and was followed by crowds of adorers, 
Poe paflions only pleaſed her, as they gave her oppor- 
QUAS of playing the tyrant. She then contracted that 
8791 call of the eye and forbidding ſrown, which ſhe has 
Kt pet laid afide, and has ſtill all the inſolence of beauty 
out its charms, If ſhe now attraQts the eyes of any 
adlders, it is only by being remarkably ridiculous ; even 

| 5 3 her 
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her own ſex laugh at her affectation; and the men, u 
always enjoy an ill-natured pleaſure in ſeeing an impe 
rious beauty humbled and neglected, regard her with th 
ſame ſatisfaction that a free nation ſees a tyrant in 6 
race. 
Will Honeycomb, who is a great admirer of the alla. 
tries in King Charles the ſecond's reign, lately communi. 
cated to me a letter written by a wit of that age to hit 
miſtreſs, who it ſeems was a lady of Canidia's humour 4 
and though I do not always approve of my friend Jil] 
taſte, I liked this letter ſo well, that I took a copy of i, 
With which 1 ſhall here preſent my reader. 


To ent or. 


* Madam, | 
81 CE my waking thoughts have never been abl: 


to influence you in my favour, I am reſolved to try 
whether my dreams can make any impreſſion on you, 
To this end I ſhall give you an account of a very cc 
one which my fancy preſented to me laſt night, within 
a few hours after I left you. 
* Methought I was unaccountably conveyed irto the 
moſt delicious place mine eyes ever beheld : It was 2 
large valley divided by a river of the pureſt water Bd 
* ever ſeen. The ground on each fide of it roſe by 4 
eaſy aſcent, and was covered with flowers of an inf be 
varicty, which as they were reflected in ihe water Cole 
ble] the beauties of the place, or rather formed an im 
ginary ſcene more beautiful than. the real. On each 
ide of the river was a range of lofty trees, Wit 
baugus were Icaded with almoſt as many birds ase, 
© Every tree was full of harmony. 
© 1] had not gene far in this pleaſant val | 
perceived that it was terminated by a moſt magm-ees 
« temple. the ſtructure was ancient, and regular. VI 
the top of it was figured the god Saturn, in 122 la 
* thape and dreſs that the poets uſually repretent 119% 
As I was advancing to fati:fy my curioſity by à ned 
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hand into the river. 
* you with a look that ſpoke at once his pity and 
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madam, you will eafily gueſs that this could hardly be 
any thing but yourſelf; in reality it was ſo; you lay 


extended on the flowers by the ſide of the river, ſo that 


ar hands, which were thrown in a negligent poſture, 


almoſt touched the water. Your eyes wefe cloſed ; but 


if your {leep deprived me of- the ſatisfaction of ſeeing 
them, it left me at leiſure to contemplate ſeveral other 


charms, which diſappear when your eyes are open, I 
could not but admire the tranquillity you ſlept in, eſpe- 
cially when I con ſidered the uneaſineſs you produce in 


ſo many others. | 


© While I was wholly taken up in theſe reflexions, the 
2ors of the temple flew open, with a very great noiſe; 
and lifting up my eyes, I ſaw two figures, in human 
ſhape, coming into the valley. Upon a nearer ſurvey, 
I found them to be Youth and Love. 'The firſt was 
incircled with a kind of purple light, that ſpread a 
glory over all the place; the other held a flaming torch 
in his hand. I could obſerve, that all the way as they 
came towards us, the colours of the flowers appeared 
more lively, the trees ſhot out in bloſſoms, the birds. 


threw themſelves into pairs, and ſerenaded them as they 


paſſed: the whole face of nature glowed with new 
beauties. They were no ſooner arrived at the plat 4 


where you lay, when they ſeated themſelves on eat 


ſide of you. On their approach, methought I {aw a new | 
bloom ariſe in your face, and new charms diffuſe them- - 
ſelves over your whole perſon. You appeared mor? 
than mortal; but, to my great ſurpriſe, continued faſt 
aſſeep, though the two deities made ſeveral gentle et- 
forts to awaken you. | | 
After a ſhort time, Youth diſplaying a pair of wings, , 
which I had not before taken notice of, flew cti.. 
Love ſtill remained, and holding the torch which te , 
had in his hand before your face, you {tiil appeared 7s. 
beautiful as ever. The glaring of the light in your: 
eyes at length awakened you; when, to my great ſur- 
priſe, inſtead of acknowledging the favour of the deity, , 
you frowned upon him, and ſtruck the torch out of his. 
The god, after having regarded 
diſplee- 


\ ſure, 
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ſure, flew away. Immediately a kind of gloom over. 
ſpread the whole place. At the ſame time I ſay an 
hideous ſpectre enter at one end of the valley, Ki, 
eyes were ſunk into his head, his face was pale ard 
withered, and his ſkin puckered up in wrinkles, a, 
he walked on the ſides of the bank the river froze, the 
flowers faded, the trees ſhed their bloſſoms, the bird; 
dropped from off the boughs, and fell dead at his leet, 
By theſe marks I knew him to be Old- Age. You were 
ſeized with the utmoſt horror and amazement at hi; 
approach. You endeavoured to have fled, but the 
phantom caught you in his arms. You may eaſily 
gueſs at the change you ſuffered in this embrace, For 
my own part, though I am ſtill too full of the dreadful 
idea, I will not ſhock you with a deſcription of it. 1 
was ſo ſtartled at the fight that my ſleep immediately) 
left me, and I found myſelf awake, at leiſure to con. 
ſider of a dream which ſeems too extraordinary to be | 
without a meaning. Iam, madam, with the greatell 


paſſion, 


a n oO SE. SS. 


a a R a @ @ U W K 


£ Your moſt obedient, 


5 moſt humble ſervant, &. | 
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As — 
the A Lachrymæque decoræ, 
birds Cratior & pulchro veniens in corpore virtus. 
e ' Virg. En. To Ver, 3434 
t hi: WH Becoming ſorrows, and a virtuous mind 
t the More lovely, in a beauteous form inſhrin'd. 
eaſi! 
Fo Read what I give for the entertainment of this day 
adful | vi a great deal of pleaſure, and publiſh it juſt as it 
t. 1 came to my hands. I ſhall be very glad to find there 
ately WM ir many gueſſed at for Emilia. 
con. | 
te be Mr. Spectator, 


eatell * this paper has the good fortune to be honoured 

1 with a place in your writings, I ſhall be the more 
' pleaſed, becauſe the character of Emilia is not an 
eimaginary but a real one. I have induſtriouſly ob- 
ſcured the whole by the addition of one or two circum- 
' ſtances of no conſequence, that the perſon it is drawn 
tom might ſtill be concealed ; and that the writer of 
'it might not be in the leaſt ſuſpected, and for ſome 
' other reaſons, I chooſe not to give it the form of a 
(letter: but if, beſides the faults of the compoſition, 
' there be any thing in 1t more proper for a correſpon- 
(dent than the Spectator himſelf to write, I ſubmit it 
'toyour better judgment, to receive any other model 
(Jou think fit. 5 


Ke.. 


Jam, Sir, 
© Your very humble ſervant.“ 


There is nothing which gives one ſo pleaſing a pro- 
ſect of human nature, as the contemplation of wiſdom 
ad beauty: the latter is the peculiar portion of that ſex 
Mich is therefore called fair; but the happy concurrence 
0! doth theſe excellencies in the ſame perſon, is a character 
Wd celeſtial to be frequently met with. Beauty is an 
her: veaning ſelf- ſufncient thing, carcleſs of ra 

| ite 


iday, 
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itſelf any more ſubſtantial ornaments ; nay ſo little gg 
it conſult its own intereſts, that it too often defeats itfelf 
by betraying that innocence which renders it lovely and 
deſirable. As therefore virtue makes a beautiful Woman 
appear more beautiful, fo beauty makes a virtuow 
woman really more virtnous. Whilſt I am conſidering 
theſe two perfections gloriouſly united in one perſon, | 
Cannot help repreſenting to my mind the image of Emilie 
Who ever beheld the charming Emilia, without feelin» 
in his breaſt at once the glow of love and the tenderne; 
of virtuous friendſhip? 'The unſtudied graces of her M 
haviour, and the pleaſing accents of her tongue, inſen- 
fibly draw you on to wiſh Jor a nearer enjoyment of them; 
but even her ſmiles carry in them a ſilent reproof to the 
impulſes of licentious love. Thus, though the attractive 
of her beauty play almoſt irreſiſtibly upon you and create 
deſire, you immediately ſtand corrected not by the ſeverity 
but the decency of her virtue. That ſweetneſs and pocd- 
humour which is ſo viſible in her face, naturally diffuſes 
itſelf into every word and action: a man muſt be a (4 
vage, who at the ſight of Emilia, is not more inclined tg 
do her good than pratify himſelf. Her perſon, as it is 


thus ſtudiouſly embelliſhed by nature, thus adorned with 


unpremeditated graces, is a fit lodging for a mind 8 
fair and lovely; there dwell rational piety, modeſt hope, 


and chearful refignation. 


Many of the prevailing paſſions of mankind do un- 
deſervedly paſs under the name of religion; which is thus 
made to expreſs itfelf in action, according to the nature 0 
the conſtitution in which it reſides : ſo that were we to 
make a judgment from appearances, one would imagyn? 
religion in ſome is little better than ſullenneſs and reſerte, 


in many fear, in others the deſpondings of a melanchch 
complexion, in others the formality of inſignificant anc! 


fecting obſervances, in others ſeverity, in others oſtenti. 


tion. In Emilia it is a principle founded in reaſon and 


enlivened with hope; it does not break forth into itt. 
gular fits and ſallies cf devotion, but is an uniform anc 
conſiſtent tenour of action: it is ſtrict without ſeverity, 
compaſſionate without weakneſs ; it is the perfection 0 
that good-humour which proceeds from the underſtand: 
ing, not the effect of an eaſy conſtitution. | 5 
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By a generous ſympathy in nature, we feel ourſelves 


diſpoſed to mourn when any of our fellow- creatures are 


aAited ; but injured innocence and beauty in diſtreſs, is 
an object that carries in it ſomething inexpreſſibly mov- 
ing: it ſoftens the moſt manly heart with the tendereſt 
ſenſations of love and compaſſion, until at length it con- 
ſelles its humanity, and flows out into tears. | 

Were I to relate that part of Emilia's life which has 
given her an opportunity of exerting the heroiſm of chriſ- 
tianity, it would make too ſad, too tender a ftory : but 
when I confider her alone in the midſt of her diſtreſſes, 
looking beyond this gloomy vale of affliction and ſorrow 
into the joys of heaven and immortality, and when I ſee 
her in converſation thoughtleſs and eafy as if ſhe were 
the moſt happy creature in the world, I am tranſported 
with admiration. Surely never did ſuch a philoſophic 
ſoul inhabit ſuch a beauteous form ! For beauty is often 
made a privilege againſt thought and reflexion ; it laughs 
at wiſdom, and will not abide the gravity of its inſtruc- 
tons. ; | 

Were I able to repreſent Emilia's virtues in their proper 
colours and their due proportions, love or flattery might 
perhaps be thought to have drawn the picture larger than 
light; but as this is but an imperfect draught of fo excel- 
Jent a character, and as I cannot, will not hope to have 
any intereſt in her perſon, all that I can ſay of her is but 
impartial praiſe extorted from me by the prevailing 
brightneſs of her virtues. So rare a pattern of female 
excellence ought not to be concealed, but ſhould be ſet 
out to the view and 1mitation of the world ; for how 
amiable does virtue appear thus as it were made viſible 


to us in fo fair an example! 


Honorta's diſpoſition is of a very different turn: her 


thoughts are wholly bent upon conqueſt and arbitrary 
power. That ſhe has ſome wit and beauty no body denies, 


and therefore has the eſteem of all her acquaintance as a 
woman of an agreeable perſon and converſation; but, what- 
ever her huſband may think of it, that is not ſufficient for 
Honoria : ſhe waves that title to reſpeR as a mean acquiſi- 
ton, and demands veneration in the right of an idol; for 
this reaſon her natural deſire of life is continually check- 
el with an inconſiſtent fear of wrinkles and old age. 


Emilia 
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Emilia cannot be ſuppoſed ignorant of her personal 
Charms, though ſhe ſeems to be 5 but ſhe will not hold 
her happineſs upon ſo precarious a tenure, whilſt ber 
mind is adorned with beauties of a more exalted and 1:8. 
ing nature. When in the full bloom of youth and bexuy 
we ſaw her ſurrounded with a crowd of adorers, ſhe to}: 
no pleaſure in ſlaughter and deſtruction, gave no fil 
deluding hopes which might increaſe the torments of her 
diſappointed lovers ; but having for ſome time given to 
the decency of a virgin coyneſs, and examined the meint 
of their ſeveral pretenſions, ſhe at length gratified her 
own, by reſigning herſelf to the ardent paſſion of Bromius. 
Bromius was then maſter of many good qualities and a 
moderate fortune, which was ſoon after unexpectedly in. 
creaſed to a plentiful eſtate. This for a good while proved 
his misfortune, as it furniſhed his unexperienced age with 
the opportunities of evil company and a ſenſual lite, He 
might have longer wandered in the labyrinths of vice and 
folly, had not Emilia's prudent conduct won him over to 
the government of his reaſon. Her ingenuity has been 
conſtantly employed in humanizing his paſſions and re- 
fining his pleaſures. She has ſhewed him by her own en 
ample, that virtue is conſiſtent with decent freedoms and 
good-humour, or rather, that it cannot ſubſiſt without 
them. Her good ſenſe readily inſtructed her, that a filers 
example and an eaſy unrepined behaviour, will always be 
more perſuaſive than the ſeverity of lectures and adment- 
tions; and that there is ſo much pride interwoven into 
the make of human nature, that an ch{tinate man mult 
only take the hint from another, and then be left to ad-il? 
= correct himſelf. Thus by an artful train of manage- 
ment and unſeen perſuaſions, having at firſt brovght him 
not to dillike, and at length to be pl-aſed with that which 
otherwiſe he would not have bore to hear of, ſhe then 
knew how to preſs and ſecure this advantage, by approv- 
ing it as his thought, and ſeconding. it as his prop-fal. 
By this means ſhe has gained an intereſt in ſome of his 
leading paſſions, and made them acceſſary to his te- 
formati = 
There is another particular of Emilia's conduct which 
I cannot forbear mentioning : to ſome perhaps it may 
at firſt ſight appear but a trifling inconſiderable circum 
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dance; but for my part, I think it highly worthy of ob- 
prration, and to be recommended to the conſideration of 
the fair-ſex. J have often yrs e wrapping gowns and 
31; linen, with all that huddled ceconomy of dreſs which 
pates under the general name of a mob, the bane of con- 
jugal love, and one of the readieſt means imaginable to 
alienate the affection of an huſband, eſpecially a fond one. 
| kave heard ſome ladies, who have been ſurpriſed. by 
company 1n ſuch a deſhabille, apologize for it after this 
manner; © Truly I am aſhamed to be caught in this 
« pickle ; but my huſband and I were fitting all alone by 
« ourſelves, and I did not expect to ſee ſuch good com- 
« pany,” —— This by the way is a fine compliment to 
the good man, which 17 is ten to one but he returns in 
dogged anſwers and a churliſh behaviour, without know- 
ing what it is that puts him out of humour. | 

Emilia's obſervation teaches her, that as little inadver- 
tencies and neglects caſt a blemiſh upon a great charac - 
ter; ſo the neglect of apparel, een among the moſt inti- 
mate friends, does inſenſibly leſſen their regards to each 
other, by creating a familiarity too low and contemptible. 
dhe underſtands the importance of thoſe things which the 
puny account trifles; and conſiders every thing as a 
matter of conſequence, that has the leaſt tendency towards 
keeping up or abating the affection of her huſband ; him 
ſhe eſteems as a fit object to employ her ingenuity in 
pleaſing, becauſe he is to be pleaſed for life. 

By the help of theſe, and a thouſand other nameleſs 
ats, which it is eaſier for her to practiſe than for another 
to N f by the obſtinacy of her goodneſs and un- 
provoked ſubmiſſion, in ſpite of all her afflictions and ill 
uſage, Bromius is become a man of ſenſe and a kind 
huſband, and Emilia a happy wife. | 

Ye guardian angels, to whoſe care heaven has in- 
tulted its dear Emilia, guide her ſtill forward in the 
paths of virtue, defend her from the inſolence and 
vrongs of, this undiſcerning world ; at length when we 
muſt no more converſe with ſuch purity on earth, lead 
ber gently hence innocent and unreprovable to a better 
place, where » an eaſy tranſition from what ſhe now 15, 
lac may ſhine forth an Angel of light. | 
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— vet bæc ſub luce videri, 
Judicis argutum que non formidat acumen. | 
| Hor. Ars Poet, ver, 161 


Some chooſe the cleareſt light, 
And boldly challenge the moſt piercing eye. 


Ros commoy 


J Have ſeen, in the works of a modern philoſopher, 

map of the ſpots in the ſun, My laſt paper of th 
faults and blemiſhes in Milton's Paradiſe Loſt, may d 
con ſidered as a piece of the ſame nature. To purſue th 
alluſion : as it is obſerved, that among the bright pm 
of the luminous body above-mentioned, there are font 
which glow more intenſely, and dart a ſtronger li 
than others, ſo, notwithſtanding I have Fn hen 
Milton's poem to be very beautiful in general, I ſha 
now proceed to take notice of ſuch beauties as appeart 
me more exquiſite than the reſt. Milton has propotd 
the ſubje& of his poem in the following verſes. 


Of man's firſt diſobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whoſe mortal taſte 
Brought death into the world and all our woe, 
With loſs of Zaen, till one greater man 
Reſtore us, and regain the bliſsful ſeat, _ 
Sing heav'nly mule! - 


Theſe lines are perhaps as plain. ſimple, and 
adorned, as any of the whole poem, in which parc 
lar the author has conformed himſelf to the cxample 6 
Homer and the precept of Horace. 

His invocation to a work which turns in a great mt 
ſare upon the creation of the world, is very properly tas 
to the muſe who infpired Moſes in thoſe books from whe 


our author drew his ſubje&, and to the Holy Spirit bs 
| . ere 
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herein repreſented as operating after a particular man- 
er in the firſt production of nature. This whole exor- 
lum riſes very happily into noble language and ſenti- 
nent, as I think the tranſition to the fable is exquiſitely 
deautiful and natural. 

The nine days aſtoniſhment, in which the angels lay 
ntranced after their dreadful overthrow and fall from 
kearen, before they could recover either the uſe of 
hought or ſpeech, is a noble circumſtance, and very 
Enely imagined. The diviſion of hell into ſeas of 
Fre, and into firm ground impregnated with the ſame 
Firious element, with that particular circumſtance of 
he excluſion of hope from thoſe infernal regions, are 
infances of the ſame great and fruitfal invention. 

The thoughts in the firſt ſpeech and deſcription of 
bztan, who is one of the principal actors in this poem, 
ure wonderfully proper to give us a full idea of him, 
His pride, envy and revenge, obſtinacy, deſpair and 
Impenitence, afe all of them very artfully interwoven. 
n ſhort, his - firſt ſpeech is a complication of all thoſe 
paſſions which diſcover themſelves ſeparately in ſeveral 
other of his ſpeeches in the poem. The whole part of 
this great enemy of mankind is filled with ſuch incidents 
2 are very apt to raiſe and terrify the reader's imagina- 
tion, Of this nature, in the book now before us, is 
his being the firſt that awakens out of the general trance, 
with his poſture on the burning lake, his riſing from it, 
and the deſcription of his ſhield and ſpear. 


4 


Thus Satan talking to his neareſt mate, 
With head up-lift above the wave, and eyes 
That ſparkling blaz'd, his other parts beſide 
Prone on the flood, extended long and large, 

Lay floating many a rood —— —— 

Forthwith upright he rears from off the pool 

His mighty ſtature ; on each hand the flames 

Driv'n backward ſlope their pointing ſpires, and roll'd 
e leave i' th' midſt a horrid vale. 

hen with expanded wings he ſteers his flight 

Aloſt N on the duſcy air F 
That felt unuſual weight ——— 


—— bi. 
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vv 


his pond'rous ſhield "apt 
Ethereal temper, maſſy, large and round, þ other P 
Behind him caſt ; the broad circumference procuce 
Hung on his ſhoulders like the moon, whoſe orb gable o 
Through optic glaſs the T/can artiſts view ie Pe 
At ev'ning, from the top of Feſole, Jance o 1 
Or in Valdarno, to deſcry new lands, ſp" eter! 
Rivers, or mountains, on her ſpotted globe. — 
His ſpear, to equal which the talleſt pine el: y 
Hewn on Norwegian hills to be the maſt 20 


Of ſome great ammiral, were but a wand, 
He walk'd with to ſupport uneafy ſtep 
Over the burning marle— 


anfiderat 
me of 
Nor m 
is burſt 
jerable | 


nd ruin 


To which we may add his call to the fallen angel: tht 
lay plunged and ſtupified in the ſea of fire. 


He call'd ſo loud, that all the hollow deep- 
Of hell reſounded. 


But there is no ſingle paſſage in the whole poen 
worked up to a greater ſublimity, than that wherein his 
_ Perſon is deſcribed in thoſe celebrated lines: 


— He, above the reſt 
In ſhape and geſture proudly eminent, 
Stood like a. tower, &c. 


His ſentiments are every way anſwerable to his ch. 
racter, and ſuitable to a created being of the moſt es. 
alted and moſt deprayed nature. Such is that in wi 


. equen 
he takes poſſeſſion of his place of torments. 
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Fail horrors! hail 
Infernal world! and thou profoundeſt hell 
Receive thy new poſſeſſor, one who brings 
A mind not to be chang'd by place or time. 
And afterwards, 


— ere at leaſt PR 1 
We ſhall be free; the Almighty hath not built 
Here for his envy, will not drive us hence : 


. Th 
Here we may reign ſecure ; and in my choice 3 
To reign is worth ambition, tho' in hell: w 


Better to reign in hell, than ſerve in heav'n, Aut 
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zmidſt thoſe ĩmpieties which this enraged ſpirit utters 
g other places of the poem, the author has taken care to 
nroduce none that is not big with abſurdity, and in- 
able of ſhocking a religious reader; his words, as 
te poet himſelf deſcribes them, bearing only a ſem- 
hence of worth, not ſubſtance. He is likewiſe with great 
. deſcribed as owning his adverſary to be almighty. 
Piatever perverſe interpretation he puts on the juſtice, 
percy, and other attributes of the Supreme Being, he 
quently confeſſes his omnipotence, that being the 
ertection he was forced to allow him, and the only 
nfideration which could ſupport his pride under the, 
me of his defeat. | | 
Nor muſt J here omit that beautiful circumſtance of 
s burſting out in tears, upon his ſurvey of thoſe innu- 
zerable ſpirits whom he had involved in the ſame guilt 
id ruin with himſelf. 


e now prepar'd 

To ſpeak ; whereat their double ranks they bend 
From wing to wing, and half incloſe him round 
With all his peers : attention held them mute, 
Thrice he aſſay'd, and thrice in ſpite of ſcorn 
Tears, ſuch as angels weep, burſt forth——— 


The catalogue of evil ſpifits has abundance of learning 
nit, and a very agreeable turn of poetry, which riſes in a 
peat meaſure from its deſcribing the places where they 
ere worſhipped, by thoſe beautiful marks of rivers ſo 
quent among the ancient poets. 'I he author had doubt- 
11 this place Homer's catalogue of ſhips, and Virgil's 
it of warriors, in his view. The characters of Moloch 
nd Delial prepare the reader's mind for their reſpective 
peeches and behaviour in the ſecond and ſixth book. 
Ine account of Thammuz is finely romantic, and ſuit- 
de to what we read among the ancients of the worſhip 
ich was paid to that idol, $22 


———Thammnxz came next behind, 

Whoſe annual wound in Lebanon allur'd 
The Sram damſels to lament his fate 

Ia am'rous ditties all a ſummer's day, 
Wule ſmooth 4donis from his native rock 


Ran 


* 
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Ran purple to the ſea, ſuppos'd with blood 
Of Thammuz yearly wounded: the love tale 
Infected Sion's daughters with like heat, 
Whoſe wanton paſſions in the ſacred porch 


Ezekiel ſaw, when by the viſion led rated t 


His eye ſurvey'd the dark 1dolatries fil pref 
Of alienated [Zuaah — — Thus 

| s Redu: 
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beautiful paſſage, the account given us by the late ingen. 
ous Mr. Maundrell of this ancient piece of worſhip, ut 
probably the firſt occaſion of ſuch a ſuperſtition, « We 
« came to a fair large river—doubtleſs the ancient rye 
« Adonis, fo famous for the idolatrous rites performed her 
„ in lamentation of Adonis. We had the fortune to 4 
«© what may be ſuppoſed to be the occaſion of that opinic 
« which Lucian relates concerning this river, viz, Tix 
ce this ſtream, at certain ſeaſons of the year, eſpecially 
about the feaſt of Adonis, is of a bloody colour; which 
«« the heathens looked upon as proceeding from a kindt 
«« ſympathy in the river for the death of Adonis, who uy 
„ killed by a wild boar in the mountains, out of which 
* this ſtream riſes. Something like this we ſaw actual. 


come to paſs; for the water was ſtained to a ſurprifny 3 
* redneſs; and, as we obſerved in travelling, had di- The 
coloured the ſea a great way into a reddiſh hue, occt- dave 
« ſioned doubtleſs by a ſort of minium, or red ear, Caſts 
«« waſhed into the river by the violence of the rain, and The 
not by any ſtain from Adonis's blood.“ "AP 
The paſſage in the catalogue, explaining the manner 

how ſpirits transform themſelves by contraction or er: An 
largement of their dimenſions, is introduced with prea : 
judgment, to make way for ſeveral ſurpriſing accidents in 118 
the ſequel of the poem. There follows one, at the ven The 
end of the firſt book, which is what the French ce um); 
call Marvellous, but at the ſame time probable by reaſon ny 
the paſſage laſt mentioned. As ſoon as the inferna pi Dar 
laee is finiſhed, we are told the multitude and rabble! The 
ſpirits immediately ſhrunk themſelves into a ſmall compil The 
that there might be room for ſuch a numberleſs fem The 
in this capacious hall, But it is the poet's refnems: Dig 
5 | 3 * Glc 
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on this thought which I moſt admire, and which is 
"deed very noble in itſelf, For he tells us, that not- 
imltanding the vulgar, among the fallen ſpirits, con- 
ated their forms, thoſe of the firſt rank and dignity 
ſill preſerved their natural dimenſions. 


Thus incorporeal ſpirits to ſmalleſt forms 

Reduc'd their ſhapes immenſe, and were at large, 
Though without number, ftill amidſt the hall 

Of that infernal court. But far within, 

And in their own dimenſions like themſelves, 

The great ſeraphic lords and cherubim, 

In cloſe receſs and ſecret conclave fat, 

A thouſand demi-gods on golden ſeats, 

Frequent and full | 


The character of Mammon, and the deſcription of the 
pandæmonium, are full of beauties. 

There are ſeveral other ſtrokes in the firſt book won- 
lerfully poetical, and inſtances of that ſublime genius 
ſ peculiar to the author. Such is the deſcription of 
Azazel's ſtature, and the infernal ſtandard which he un- 
furls; as alſo of that ghaſtly light, by which the fiends 
appear to one another in their place of torments. 


The ſeat of deſolation, void of light, 
dave what the glimm'ring of thoſe livid flames 
Caſts pale and dreadful - 


The ſhout of the whole hoſt of fallen angels when 
daun up in battle array; 


The univerſal hoſt up ſent 
A ſhout that tore hell's concave, and beyond 
Frighted the reign of Chaos and old Nighr. 


The review, which the leader makes of his infernal 
ony ; „ 


—  - He thro? the armed files 

Darts his experienc'd eye, and ſoon traverſe 

The whole battalion views, their order due, 

Their viſages and ſtature as of gods, 

Their number laſt he ſums; and now his heart 
Diſtends with pride, and hard'ning in his ſtrength 


The 
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The flaſh of light which appeared upon the dam, calls C- 
up of their {ſwords ; 1 ſons. 


E . Ut 
He ſpake; and to confirm his words out flew 67 
_ Millions of flaming ſwords, drawn from the thighs « odes 
Of mighty Cherubim; the ſudden blaze « [uſtr; 


Far round illumin'd hell. 


- EFDEF) 


The ſudden production of the Pandzmonium : 1 
Anon out of the earth a fabric huge | « Hon 
Roſe like an exhalation, with the ſound com 
Of dulcet ſymphonies and voices ſweet. « prop 

The artificial illuminations made in it; | f 5 


From the arched roof eyes 
Pendent by ſubtle magic, many a4 row _ «© have 
Of ſtarry lamps and blazing creſcents, fed rerſally 
With Naphiha and 4/phaltus, yielded light 4 oy 
As from a ſky- | 1 l 
There are alſo ſeveral noble ſimiles and alluſions in H ſavo 
firſt book of Paradiſe Loſt : and here I muſt obſerve, thi In ſh 
when Milton alludes either to things or perſons, he nevr {iſ nd M 
quits his ſimile until it riſes to ſome very great idea, which iſo, wo. 
1s often foreign to the occaſion that gave birth to it, The ddes 2: 
reſemblance does not, perhaps, laſt above a line or tui bort en 
but the poet runs on with the hint until he has raiſed cut WW that th: 
of it ſome glorious image or ſentiment, proper to infane vader 
the mind of the reader, and to give it that ſublime kind Milton 
of entertainment, which is ſuitable to the nature of u yon 
heroic poem. Thoſe, who are acquainted with Homer ry d- 
and Virgil's way of writing, cannot but be pleaſed wit he wil] 

this kind of ſtructure in Milton's ſimilitudes. I am tle WW": tn 
more particular on this head, becauſe ignorant reacer, 
who have formed their taſte upon the quaint ſimiles ard 
little turns of wit, which are ſo much in vogue among 
modern poets, cannot reliſh theſe beauties which are of 
much higher nature, and are therefore apt to cenſure Mi 
ton's compariſons in which they do not ſee any ſarprilng 
points of likeneſs. Monſieur Perrault was a man of til 
vitiated reliſh, and for that very reaſon has endeavoured t 


turn into ridicule ſeveral of Homer's ſimilitudes, wachte 
| call 
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calls Compariſons @ longue queue, “ long-tail'd compari- 

« ſons.“ I ſhall conclude this paper on the firſt book of 
Milton with the anſwer which Monſieur Boileau makes to. 
berrault on this occaſion ; “ Compariſons,” he ſays, in 

« odes and epic poems, are not introduced only to 11- 

« luſlrate and embelliſh the diſcourſe, but to amuſe and 

« relax the mind of the reader, by frequently diſengaging 

« him from too painful an attention to the principal ſub- 

„ ject, and by leading him into other agreeable images. 

Homer, ſays he, *©* excelled in this particular, whoſe 
« compariſons abound with ſuch images of nature as are 

« proper to relieve and diverſify his ſubjects. He con- 

« tinually inſtructs the reader, and makes him take no- 

« tice, even in objeas which are every day before our 
« eyes, of ſuch circumſtances as we ſlou!d not otherwife 

« have obſerved.” To this he adds, as a maxim uni- 

rerfally acknowledged, That it is not neceſſary in poe- 
« try for the points of the compariſon to correſpond with 

« one another exactly, but that a general reſemblance is 
ſofficient, and that too much nicety in this particular 
„ {avours of the rhetorician and epigrammatiſt.“ 

In ſhogt, if we look into the conduct of Homer, Virgil, 
and Miltan, as the great fable is the foul of each poem, 
b, to give their works an agreeable variety, their epi- 
ſodes are ſo many ſhort fables, and their ſimiles fo may 
ſhort epiſodes; to which you may add, if you pleaſe, 
mat their metaphors are ſo many ſhort ſimiles. If the 
rader conſiders the compariſons in the firſt book of 
Milton, of the ſun in an eclipſe, of the ſteeping Levia- 
yon of the bees ſwarming about their hive, of the 
ary dance, in the view wherein I have here placed them, 
le will eaſily diſcover the great beautits that we in each 


): thoſe paſſages, 1. 
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[ qua 
Fulnus alit venis & caco carpitur i gui. . rid 
Virg. Zn. 4. 1c, tion 
* mar 
A latent fire preys on his fev'riſh veins. ( pat} 
| 5 "ſtan; 
HE circumſtances of my correſpondent, whos © you 
letter I now inſert, are fo frequent, that I can enm 
want compaſhon ſo much as to forbear lying MF that 
before the town. There is ſomething ſo mean and ns * each 
man in a direct Smithfield bargain for children, that i © any 
this lover carries his point, and obſerves the rules he ve fron 
tends to follow, I do not only wiſh him ſucceſs, but 4/6 eaſy 
that it may animate others to follow his example. I kn  fanc 
not one motive relating to this life which would pro © very 
ſo many honourable and worthy actions, as the hopes d any. 
obtaining a woman of merit: there would ten thou © leatt 
ways of induſtry and honeſt ambition be purſued h all o 
young men, who believed that the perſons admired u fort 
value enough for their paſſion to attend the event of ther conc 
good fortune in all their applications, in order to mg day | 
their circumſtances fall in with the duties they owe u 
themſelves, their families, and their country. All thel 
relations a man ſhould think of who intends to go inn 
the ſtate of marriage, and expects to make it a ſtate d 
pleaſure and ſatis faction. 
* 
Mr. Spechator, . „le 
= 1 Have for ſome years indulged a paſſion for a yourt 
I lady of age and quality ſuitable to my own, but en 
much ſuperior in fortune. It is the faſhion with parens 87 


how juſtly I leave you to judge, to make all reg 
give way to the article of wealth. From this one cat 
fideration it is that I have concealed the ardent Jore | 
have for her; but I am beholden to the force of 
love for many advantages which I reaped from it U 


« wards the better conduct of my life. A certain con 
| | . 30 0 
Pats 
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« placency to all the world, a ſtrong deſire to oblige 
« wherever it lay in my power, and a circumſpe& beha- 
© yiour in all my words and actions, have rendered me 
more particularly acceptable to all my friends and ac- 
© quaintance, Love has had the ſame good effect upon 
my fortune; and J have increaſed in riches in propor- 
tion to my advancement in thoſe arts which make a 
© man agreeable and amiable, There is a certain ſym- 
© pathy which will tell my miſtreſs from theſe circum- 
© ſtances, that it is I who writ this for her reading, if 
© you will pleaſe to inſert it. There is not a downright 
' enmity, but a great coldneſs between our parents; ſo 
that if either of us declared any kind ſentiments for 
* each other, her friends would be very backward to lay 
* any obligation upon our family, and mine to receive it 
from her's. Under theſe delicate circumſtances it is no 
' ealy matter to act with ſafety, I have no reaſon to 
fancy my miſtreſs has any regard for me, but from a 
very difintereſted value which I have for her. If from 
any hint in any future paper of your's ſhe gives me the 
leaſt encouragement, I doubt not but I ſhall ſurmount 
all other difficulties ; and inſpired by ſo noble a motive 
for the care of my fortune, as the belief ſhe is to be 
concerned in it, I will not deſpair of receiving her one 
day from her father's own hand. 


Jam, Sir, | 
© Your moſt obedient humble ſervant, 
Clytander.“ 


— 


To his Worſhip the Spectator. 


The humble petition of Anthony Title- page, ſtationer, 
in the centre of Lincoln's-Inn-Fields, 


* Sheweth, 


THAT your petitioner and his forefathers have 
been ſellers of books for time immemorial; that 
fm your petitioner's anceſtor, Crouchback Title-Page, Was 
nde firlt of that vocation in Britain; who keeping his 
100. ſtation in fair weather, at the corner of Lothbury, was 
eta by way of eminency called the ſtationer, a name which 

| ; | K 2 « from 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


from him all ſucceeding bookſellers have affected g 
bear: that the ſtation of your petitioner and his (ather 
has been in the place of his preſent ſettlement eyes 
ſince that ſquare has been built: that your petitioner 
has formerly had the honour of your worſhip's cuſtom, 
and hopes you never had reaſon to complain of your 
penny worths ; that particularly he fold you your 6: 
Lilly's grammar, and at the ſame time a Wits Con. 
monwealth almoſt as good as new: moreover, tht 
our firlt rudimental eſſays in ſpectatorſhip were made 
in your petitioner's ſhop, where you often practiſed for 
hours together, ſometimes on his books upon the rails 
ſometimes on the little hieroglyphics either gilt, fl. 
vered, or plain, which the Egyptian woman on the 
other ſide of the ſhop, had wrought in ginger-brezd, 
and ſometimes on the Engliſh youth, who in ſundry 
places there were exerciſing themſelves in the tradi. 
tional ſports of the field. | | 

From theſe conſiderations it is, that your petitioner 
is encouraged to apply himſelf to you, and to proceed 


humbly to acquaint your worſhip, that he has certain 


intelligence that you receive great numbers of defama- 
tory letters deſigned by their authors to be publiſhed, 
which you throw aſide and totally neglect: your pe. 
titioner therefore prays, that you will pleaſe to beſtos 
on him thoſe refule letters, and he hopes by printing 
them to get a more plentiful proviſion for his family; 
or at the worſt, he may be allowed to ſell them by tte 
pound weight to his good cuſtomers the paſtry-cooks 
of London and Weſtminſter. 


And your petitioner ſhall ever pray, &. 


os 


N' 356 
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To the Specftator. 


The humble petition of Bartholomew Ladylove, of 
« Round-Court, in the pariſh of St. Martin's in the 
« Fields, in behalf of himſelt and neighbours, 


© Sheweth, 


HAT your petitioners have with great induſtry 
and application arrived at the moſt exact art of 
© invitation or intreaty: that by a beſeeching air and 
« perſuaſive addreſs, they have for many years laſt paſt 
© peaceably drawn in every tenth paſſenger, whether they 
intended or not to call at their ſhops, to come in and 
« buy ; and from that ſoftneſs of behaviour, have arrived 
' among tradeſmen at the gentle appellation of the 
© fawners. | 

© That there have of late ſet up amongſt us certain 
« perſons from Monmouth-ſtreet and Long-lane, who by 
the ſtrength of their arms, and loudneſs of their throats, 
draw off the regard of all paſſengers from your ſaid pe- 
* titioner ; from which violence they are diſtinguiſhed by 
* the name of the worriers. 

That while your petitioners ſtand ready to receive 
' paſſengers with a ſubmiſſive bow, and repeat with a 
gentle voice, Ladies, what do you want? pray look 
in here;” the worriers reach out their hands at piſtol- 
' ſhot, and ſeize the cuſtomers at arms-length. 

That while the fawners ſtrain and relax che muſcles 
Hof their faces in making diſtinction between a ſpinſter 
in a coloured ſcarf and an hand- maid in a ſtraw-hat, the 
' worriers uſe the ſame roughneſs to both, and prevail 
* upon the eaſineſs of the paſiengers, to the 1mpoveriſh- 
ment of your petitioners. | 

* Your petitioners therefore moſt humbly pray, that 
the worriers may not be permitted to inhabit the po- 
liter parts of the town; and that Round-Court may re- 
* main a receptacle for buyers of a more ſoft education. 


And your petitioners, &c,? 
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'The petition of the New-Exchange, concerning the 
arts of buxing and ſelling, and particularly valuing 7800 
by the complexion of the ſeller, will be confidered On 
another occaſion. 8 T 


OS — —— — 


Ne 305 Tueſday, February 19. 


Nin tali auxilic, nec deſfenſori bus 7 ſtis 
7 empus eget Virg. En. 2. ver, 521, there 


Theſe times want other aids, Darbkx. 80 


0 UR late news- papers being full of the projet noy up 2 


on foot in the court of France, for eſt: bliſhing a 


ate 
political academy, and I myſelf having received letter wy 
tom ſeveral virtuoſoes among my foreign correſpondents, firm 
wich give ſome light into that affair, I intend to make 8e 
it the ſubject of this day's ſpeculation, A general ac- upo1 
count of this project may be met with in the Daily Cou- ried 
rant of laſt Friday in the following words, tranſlated from man 
the Gazette of Amſterdam, 1 duct 
Paris, February 12. It is confirmed that the king 3 
has reſolved to eſtabliſh a new academy for politics, of 4 : 
* which the Marquis de Torcy, miniſter and fecretary of "" 
* ſtate, is to be protector. Six academicians are to be * 
* choſen, endowed with proper talents, for beginning to 55 
form this academy, into which no perſon is to be ad. 5 
* mitted under twenty-five years of age: they mult like. Ja 
* wife have each an eſtate of two thouſand livres a year, Ene 
either in poſſeſſion, or to come to them by inheritance, Urs 
»The king will allow to each a penſion of a thouſard "i 
livres. They are likewiſe to have able maſters to teach N 
« 


them the neceſlary ſciences, and to inſtruct them in all 
the treaties of peace, alliance, and others, which have A: 
been made in ſeveral ages paſt. Theſe members are t 


| . Ds the 
meet twice a week at the Louvre. From this ſeminan 5 
are to be choſen ſecretaries to ambaſſies, who by degree: the 
* may advance to higher employments,” anc 


Cardinal 
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Cardinal Richlieu's politics made France the terror of 
Europe. The ſtateſmen who have appeared in that na- 
ton of late years, have on the contrary rendered it either 
the pity or contempt of its nejghbours. The cardinal 
eretted that famous academy which has carried all the 
parts of polite learning to the greateſt height, His chief 
lelign in that inſtitution was to divert the men of genius 
from meddling with politics, a province in which he did 
not care to have any one elſe interfere with him. On the 
contrary, the Marquis de Torcy ſeems reſolved to make 
ereral young men in France as wiſe as himſelf, and is 
therefore taken up at preſent in eſtabliſhing a nurſery of 
— <-- | | 

Some private letters add, that there will alſo be erected 
a ſeminary of petticoat politicians, Who are to be brought 
up at the feet of Madam de Maintenon, and to be diſ- 
patched into foreign courts upon any emergencies of ſtate ; 
but as the news of this laſt project has not been yet con- 
firmed, I ſhall take no farther notice of it. 

Several of my readers may doubtleſs remember that 
upon the concluſion of the laſt war, which had been car- 
ried on fo ſucceſsfully by the enemy, their generals were 
many of them transformed into ambaſſadors ; but the con- 
duct of thoſe who have commanded in the preſent war, 
bas, it ſeems, brought ſo little honovr and advantage to 
their great monarch, that he is reſolved to truſt his af- 
fairs no longer in the hands of thoſe 1nilitary gentlemen, 

ne regulations of this new academy very much de- 
ſerve our attention. The ſtudents are to have in poſſeſ- 
lion, or revetrſion, an eſtate of two thouſand French livres 
per annum, which, as the preſent exchange runs, will 
amount to at leaſt one hundred and twenty-ſix pounds 
Engliſh. This, with the royal allowance of a thouſand 


lives, will enable them to find themſelves in coffee and 


ſnuff; not to mention news-papers, pens and ink, wax 
and waters, with the like neceſſarics for politicians. 


Aman mult be at leaſt five and twenty b-f5re he can 


be initiated into the myſteries of this academy, though 
there is no queſtion, but many grave perſons of a tuch 
more advanced age, who have been conſtart reader of 
the Paris Gazette, will be glad to begin the world an 

and enter themſelves upon this liſt of politicians, 
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The ſociety of theſe hopeful young gentlemen is to be 
under the direction of fix profeſſors, who, it ſeems, are 
to be ſpeculative ſtateſmen, and drawn out of the bod 
of the royal academy. Theſe fix wiſe maſters, according 
to my private letters, are to have the following parts zl. 
lotted to them, 

The firſt is to inſtru the ſtudents in ſtate legerdemain 
as how to take off the impreſſion of a ſeal, to ſplit a wafer 
to open a letter, to fold it up again, with other the liks 
ingenious feats of dexterity and art. When the ſtudestz 
have accompliſhed themſelves in this part of their profe(. 
fion, they are to be delivered into the hands of their ſe- 
cond inſtructor, who is a kind of poſture-maſter, 


This artiſt is to teach them how to nod judiciouſly, tg ſeve 
ſhrug up their ſhoulders in a dubious caſe, to connive fror 
with either eye, and in a word, the whole practice of mor 
political grimace. | the 

The third is a ſort of langvage-maſter, who is to in. hea 
ſtruct them in the ſtile proper for a miniſter in his ordi- rio) 
nary diſcourſe. And to the end that this college of nor 


ſtateſmen may be thoroughly practiſed in the politici this 


file, they are to make uſe of it in their common conver- inf 
ſations, before they are employed either in foreign or do- wh 
meſtic affairs. If one of them atks another, what of the and 
clock it is, the other is to anſwer him indirectly, and, * 
if poſſible, to turn off the queſtion. If he is deſired to f 
change a louis d'or, he muſt beg time to conſider of i. 1 
If it be enquired of him, whether the king is at Ver but 
ſailles or Marly, he muſt anſwer in a whiſper. If he be kg 
aſked the news of the late Gazette, or the ſubject of a pol 


proclamation, he is to reply, that he has not yet read it; 
or if he does not care for explaining himſelf fo far, he 

needs only draw his brow up in wrinkles, or elevate tit 
left ſhoulder. | | | 

The fourth profeſſor is to teach the whole art of pol. 
tical characters and hieroglyphics; and to the end that 
they may be perfect alſo in this practice, they are not to 
ſend a note to one another, though it be but to borrow a 
Tac**1s or a Machiavel, which is not written in cypher. 

Their fifth profeſſor, it is thought, will be choſen or! 
of the ſociety of Jeſuits, and is to be well read in tt? 
controverkes of probable doctrines, mental reſervation, 


5 | . 
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and the rights of princes. This learned man is to in- 
tract them in the grammar, ſyntax, and conſtruing 
art of Treaty-Latin; how to diſtinguiſh between the 
ſpirit and the letter, and likewife demonſtrate how the 
fame form of words may lay an obligation upon any 
prince in Eyrope, different from that which it lays upon 
his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty. He is likewiſe to teach 
them the art of finding flaws, loop-holes, and evaſions, 
in the moſt ſolemn compacts, and particularly a great 
rabbinical ſecret, revived of late years by the fraternity 
of Jeſuits, namely, that contradictory interpretations of 
the ſame article may both of them be true and valid. 
When our ſtateſmen are ſufficiently improved by theſe 
ſereral inſtructors, they are to receive their laſt poliſhing 
from one who 1s to act among them as maſter of the cere- 
monies. This gentleman is to give them lectures upon 
the important points of the elbow-chair, and the ſtait- 
head, to inſtruct them in the different ſituations of the 
right-hand, and to furniſh them with bows and inclina- 
tions of all ſizes, meaſures, and proportions. . In ſhort, 
this profeſſor is to give the ſociety their ſtiffening, and 
infuſe into their manners that beautiful political ſtarch, 
which may qualify them for levees, conferences, viſits, 
and make them ſhine in what vulgar minds are apt to 
lcox upon as trifles. 
[ have not yet heard any further particulars, which 
are to be obſerved in this ſociety of unfledged ftatefinen ; 
but I muſt confeſs, had I a ſon of five and twenty, that 
ſhould take it into his head at that age to ſet up for a 
politician, TI think I ſhould go near to difinherit him for 
2 blockhead. Beſides, I ſhould be apprehenfive leſt the 
lame arts which are to enable him to negotiate between 
potentates, might a little infe& his ordinary behaviour 
between man and man. There is no queſtion but ihcie 
young Machiavels will, in a little time, turn their col- 
lege upſide-down with plots and ſtratageme, and lay as 
many ſchemes to circumvent one another in a frog or a 
{allad, as they may hereafter put in practice to over- reach 
a neighbouring prince or ſtate. | | 

We are told, that the Spartans, though they pr! ited 
theft in their young men when it was diſcovered, loved 
| R 5 | upon 
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upon it as honourable if it ſucceeded. Provided the con. 
veyance was clean and unſuſpected, a vouth might after. 
wards boaſt of it. This, ſay the hiſtorians, was to kee 
them ſharp, and to hinder them from being impoſed 
upon, either in their public or private negotiations, 
Whether any ſuch relaxations of morality, ſuch little 
jeux defprit, ought not to be allowed in this intended fe. 
minary of politicians, I ſhall leave to the wiſdom of thei; 
founder, | | 

In the mean time we have fair warning given us by 
this doughty body of ſtateſmen: and as Sylla ſaw many 
Marius's in Cæſar, ſo I think we may diſcover many 
Torcy's in this college of academicians. Whatever ve 
think of ourſelves, I am afraid neither our Smyrna er 
St. James's will be a match for it. Our coffee-houſe: 
are, indeed, very good inſtitutions, but whether or no 
theſe our Britiſh ſchools of politics may furniſh out a: 
able envoys and ſecretaries as an academy that is ſet 
apart for that purpoſe, will deſerve our ſerious conſidera. 
tion, eſpecially if we remember that our country 15 more 
famous for producing men of integrity than ſtateſmen; 
and that on the contrary, French truth and Britiſh policy 
make a conſpicuous figure in Nething, as the earl of Ro- 


cheſter has very well obſerved in his admirable poem upon 
that barren ſubject. OT, = 


3 Weduetday, 
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— QA forma, ut ſe tibi ſemper 

Inputet | Juv. Sat. 6. ver. 177. 
What beauty, or what chaſtity, can bear 

So great a price, if ſtately and ſevere 

She ſtill inſults? DRVvDEN. 


« Mr. Spectator, 


Write this to communicate to you a misfortune 
| which frequently happens, and therefore deſerves a 

conſolatory diſcourſe on the ſubject. I was within 
this half year in the poſſeſſion of as much beauty and as 
many lovers as any young lady in England. But my 
admirers have left me, and I cannot complain of their 
behaviour. I have within that time had the ſmall-pox ; 
* and this face, which, according to many amorous 
* epiſtles which I have by me, was the ſeat of all that 
is beautiful in woman, is now disfigured with ſcars, 
It goes to the very ſoul of me to ſpcar what I really 
think of my face; and though I think I did not over- 
rate my beauty while I had it, it has extremely ad- 


© yanced in its value with me now it is loſt, There 33 


* one circumſtance which makes my caſe very particu- 
© lar; the uglieſt tellow that ever pretended to me, was 
and is moſt in my favour, and he treats me at preſent 
* the moſt unreaſonably. If you could make him re- 
turn an obligation which he owes me, in liking a per- 
ſon that is not amiable ;—but there is, J fear, no poſ- 
* {ibility of making paſſion move by the rules of reaſon 
and gratitude. But ſay what you can to one who has 
ſurvived herſelf, and knows not how to act in a new 
being. My lovers are at the ſeet of roy rivals, ny 
rivals are every day bewailing me, and 1 cannot eu- 
joy what I am, by reaſon of the diftratting reflexioa 
upon what I was. Conſider the y-oman I was did not 
die of old age, but I was taken of in the prir.- of 
| K 0 : 6 your} 


— et — h V 
* 


and to reſign conqueſts 13 a taſk as difficult in a beauty az 


was a woman of ſpirit, writ this billet to her lover. 


* FF you flattered me before I had this terrible malady, for tb 


© liked me, ſtay away; for I am not the fame 
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* youth, and according to the courſe of nature nz « may 

*. have forty years after-life to come. I have nothing of Wi « what 

« myſelf left, which I like, but that | «| am 

2 « I am, Sir, ' ſoon 
Jour moſt humble ſervant, 

© Parthenifa, If P 

f as littl, 

When Lewis of France had loſt the battle of Raimillies, had it, 

the addreſſes to him at that time were full of his fort. and if 

tude, and they turned his misfortune to his glory; in eaſy b 

that, during his proſperity, he could never have mani. them. 

feſted his heroic conſtancy under diſtreſſes, and ſo the who h: 

world had loſt the moſt eminent part of his charadter, emine! 

Partheniſſa's condition gives her the ſame opportunity: thoſe \ 


as tho 
marka 
know, 
tertalr 
my be 
when 
lady | 
for be 
curioſ 
her, 
priſe * 
mark: 


att e: 


an hero. In the very entrance upon this work ſhe mut 
burn all her love-letters ; or fince ſhe is ſo candid as not 
to call her lovers who followed her no longer unfaithful, 
it would be a very gocd beginning of a new life from 
that of a beauty, to ſend them back to thoſe who writ 
them, with this honeſt inſcription, “Articles of a mar 
«© riage-treaty broken off by the ſmall-pox.” I hate 
known but one inſtance where a matter of this kind 
went on after a hike misfortune, where the lady, who 


* 0-1, 
pray come and ſee me now: but if you ſincerely 


Corinna. 


The lover thought there was ſomething ſo ſprightly in 
ker behaviour, that he anſwered | 


Madan, | 
J Am not obliged, fince you are not the ſame woman, 
to let you know whether I flattered you or not; 
but I aiſure you I do not, when I tell you I now like 
you above all your ſex, and hope you will bear what 
| | | may 
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« may befal me, when we are both one, as well as you do 
(what happens te yourſelf now you are ſingle; therefore 
am ready fo take ſuch a ſpirit for my companion as 
ſoon as you pleaſe. 


Amilcar.“ 


If Partheniſſa can now poſſeſs her own mind, and think 
« little of her beauty as ſhe ought to have done when ſhe 
had it, there will be no great diminution of her charms ; 
and if ſhe was formerly affected too much with them, an 
eaſy behaviour will more than make up for the lots of 
them. Take the whole ſex together, and you find thoſe 
who have the ſtrongeſt poſſeſſion of men's hearts are not 
eminent for their beauty: you ſee it often happen that 
thole who engage men to the greateſt violence, are ſuch 
a thoſe who are ſtrangers to them would take to be re- 
markably defective for that end. The fondeſt lover I 
know, ſaid to me one day in a crowd of women at an en- 
tertainment of muſic, you have often heard me talk of 
my beloved; that woman there, continued he, milin 
when he had fixed my eye, is her very picture. The 
lady he ſhewed me was by much the leaſt remarkable 
for beauty of any in the whole aſſembly ; but having my 
curiofity extremely raiſed, I could not keep my eyes off 
her, Her eyes at laſt met mine, and with a ſudden ſur- 
priſe ſhe looked round her to fee who near her was re- 
markably hanaſome that I was gazing at. This little. 
i& explained the ſecret : ſhe did not underſtand herſelf 
for the object of love, and therefore ſhe was ſo. The 
lover is a very honeſt plain man; and what charmed 
him was a perſon that goes along with him in the cares 
and joys of life, not taken up with herſelf, but ſincerely 
attentive with a ready and chearful mind, to accompany 
bun in either. | | 
Tean tell Partheniſſa for her comfort, that the beau- 
ties, generally ſpeaking, are the moſt impertinent and 
Uſapreeable of women. An apparent deſire of admi- 
nion, a reflexion upon their own merit, and a preciſe 
behaviour in their general conduct, ar: almoſt inſepa- 
table accidents in beauties. All you obtain cf them, is 
granted to importunity and ſolicitation for what did 

55 not 
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long ſupply ihe abſence of good-nature, 
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not deſerve ſo much of your time, and you recover fron 
the poſſeſſion of it, as out of a dream, 

You are aſhamed of the vagaries of fancy which 5 
ſtrangely miſled you, and your admiration of a beauty, 
merely as ſuch, is inconſiſtent with a tolerable reflexion 
upon yourſelf: the chearful good-humoured creature 


Into whoſe heads 1t never entered that they could make 


any man unhappy, are the perſons formed for making 
men happy. There is Miſs Liddy can dance a jig, raiſe 
paſte, write a good hand, keep an account, give a res. 
ſonable anſwer, and do as ſhe is bid; while her eldeſt fiber 
Madam Martha is out of humour, has the ſpleen, learn; 
by reports of people of higher quality new ways of being 
uneaſy and diſpleaſed. And this happens for no reach 
in the world, but that poor Liddy knows ſhe has no ſuch 
thing as a certain negligence * that is ſo becoming,“ tha 


there is not I know not what in her air: and that if fe 


talks like a fool, there is no one will ſay, Well! I kngy 


not what it is, but every thing pleaſes when ſhe ſpeaks it,” 


Aſk any of the huſbands of your great beauties, an! 
they will tell you that they hate their wives nine hours of 
every day they paſs together. There is ſuch a particul: 
rity for ever affected by them, that they are incumbere 
with their charms in all they ſay or do. They pray a 
public devotions as they are beauties. They converk 
on ordinary occaſions as they are beauties. Af Belinda 
what it is o'clock, and ſhe is at a ſtand whether ſo oreat 
a beauty ſhould anſwer you. In a word, I think, inſtead 
of offering to adminiſter conſolation to Partheniſh, [ 
ſhould congratulate her metamorphoſis ; and however 
ſhe thinks ſhe was not the leaſt inſolent in the proſpe- 
rity of her charms, ſhe was enough ſo to find {he my 
make herſelf a much more agreeable creature in ber 
preſent adverſity. The endeavour to pleaſe is Fig 
promoted by a conſciouſneſs that the approbation ol te 
perſon you would be agreeable to, is a favour 50 0 
not deſerve; for in this caſe aſſurance of fucce{s is i" 
moſt certain way to diſappointment. Good-nature wil 
always ſupply the abſence of beauty, but beauty can 


* 
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P. S. 
Madam, February 18. 
a Have your's of this day, wherein you twice bid me 
not diſoblige you, but you muſt explain yourſelf 
„ farther before I know what to do. 


| © Your moſt obedient ſervant, 
T The Spectatox.“ 


3 


—— 


— 


[N* 207 Thurſday, February 21. ; 


Verſate diu, quid ferre recuſent, 
Quid valeaut humeri | Hor. Ars Poet. ver. 39. 


Often try what weight you can ſupport, 
And what your ſhoulders are to weak to bear, 
| RoscoMMoN, 


Am fo well pleaſed with the following letter, that I 
am in hopes it will not be a diſagreeable preſent to 
the public. 


"> 13 
| 18 I believe none of your readers more admire 
your agreeable manner of working up trifles than 
myſelf, yet as your ſpeculations are now ſwelling into 
volumes, and will in all probability paſs down to future 
' ages, methinks I would have no ſingle ſubject in them, 
wherein the general good of mankind is concern'd, left 
' unfiniſhed. 

have a long time expected with great impatience 
that you would enlarge upon the ordinary miſtakes 
* Wxch are committed in the education of our children. 


the more eaſily flattered myſelf that you would one 


ume or other reſume this conſideration, becauſe you 


„tell us that your 168th paper was only compoſed of a: 


' few broken hints; but finding myſelf hitherto diſap- 
painted, T have ventured to ſend you my own thoughts 
on this ſubje, | 

„Tre 
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* I remember Pericles, in his famous oration 4 f «PI 
funeral of thoſe Athenian young men who periſhed i ho 
the Samian expedition, has a thought very much cs not! 
brated by ſeveral ancient critics, namely, that cou! 
loſs which the commonwealth ſuffered by the der chilc 
tion of its youth, was like the loſs which the year ve of a 
ſuffer by the deſtruction of the ſpring. The prejudie EA 
which the public ſuſtains from a wrong education d indr 
children, is an evil of the ſame nature, as it in a man. « quel 
ner ſtarves poſterity, and defrauds our country of h their 
perſons who, with due care, might make an eminent & 1 
figure in their reſpective poſts of life. atio 
I have ſeen a book written by Juan Huartes a Sparih vit! 
phyſician, intitled Examen de Ingenios, wherein he h whit 
it down as one of his firſt poſitions, that nothing but u geni 
ture can qualify a man for learning; and that without for! 
a proper temperament for the particular art or ſciene niſh 
which he ſtudies, his utmoſt pains and application, . 1 
ſiſted by the ableſt maſters, will be to no purpoſe. ' beer 
„He illuſtrates this by the example of Tully's u bm. 
A | ' kno 
Cicero, in order to accompliſh his ſon in that ſort e and 
learning which he deſigned him for, ſent him to Athens 6-1 
the molt celebrated academy at that time in the vo, eate 
and where a vaſt concourſe, out of the moſt polite . dies 
tions, could not but furniſh the young gentleman vu of | 
a multitude of great examples and accidents that rig of t 
inſenſibly have in ſtruded bim in his deſigned ſtudies: 'of | 
he placed him under the care of Cratippus, who is ' fo | 
one of the greateſt philoſophers of the age, and, as if H es 
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the books which were at that time written had not b 91 
ſufficient for his uſe, he compoſed others on purpoſe for ing 
him: notwithſtanding all this, hiſtory informs us, thi con 
Marcus proved a mere blockhead, and that nature, n! 
it ſeems was even with the fon for her prodigality to tre 
father, rendered him incapable of improving by al 
the rules of eloquence, the precepts of pliloſophy, W. 
own endeavours, and the moft refined converſation 1 
Athens. This author therefore propoſes, that ther 
ſhould be certain triers or examiners appointed by its 
ſtate to inſpe& the genius of every particular buy, and 
to allot him the part that is moſt ſuitable to his nat 
talents. | | Fan 
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« Plato in one of his dialogues tells us, that Socrates, 
who was the ſon of a midwife, uſed to ſay, that as his 
i mother, though ſhe was very ſxilful in her profeſſion, 
could not deliver a woman, unleſs ſhe was firſt with 
child, ſo neither could he himſelf raiſe knowledge out 
«of a mind, where nature had not planted it. 
'* Accordingly the method this philoſopher took, of 
(inltructing his ſcholars by ſeveral interrogatories or 
* queſtions, was only helping the birth, and bringing 
their own thoughts to light, 
© The Spaniſh doctor above-mentioned, as his ſpecu- 
' Iations grow more refined, aſſerts that every kind of 
| wit has a particular ſcience correſponding to it, and in 
which alone it can be truly excellent. As to thoſe 
geniuſes, which may ſeem to have an equal aptitude 
for ſeveral things, he regards them as ſo many unfi- 
' niſhed pieces of nature wrought off in haſte. 
There are indeed but very few to whom nature has 
been ſo unkind, that they are not capable of ſhining in 
' ſome ſcience or other, There is a certain bias towards 
knowledge in every mind, which may be ſtrengthened 
and improved by proper applications. 

© The ſtory of Clavius is very well known; he was 
' entered in a college of Jeſuits, and after having been 
' tried at ſeveral parts of learning, was upon the point 
' of being diſmiſſed as an hopeleſs blockhead, until one 
' of the fathers took it into his head to make an eſſay 
' of his parts in geometry, which it ſeems hit his genius 
' ſo luckily, that he afterwards became one of the 
' greateſt mathematicians of the age. It is commonly 
„thought that the ſagacity of theſe fathers, in diſcover- 
ing the talent of a young ſtudent, has not a little 
contributed to the figure which their order has made 
in the world. | 
How different from this manner of education is that 
* wach prevails in our own country? Where nothing is 
more uſual than to ſee forty or fifty boys of ſeveral 
' axes, tempers and inclinations, ranged together in the 
dame claſs, employed upon the ſame authors, and en- 
' Pined the ſame taſks? Whatever their natural genius 

may be, they are all to be made poets, hiſtorians, and 

| WET © orators, . 
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* orators alike. They are all obliged to have the fin « ſever; 
capacity, to bring in the ſame tale of verſe, 100 1 « broac 
* furniſh out the ſame portion of proſe, Every boy; halbe 
© bound to have as good a memory as the captain A Pere 
the form. To be brief, inſtead of adapting nas ge 
© the particular genius of a youth, we expect from thi . 
© young man, that he ſhould adapt his genius to hi; f. an 
dies. This, J muſt confeſs, is not ſo much to be in. | T. 
puted to the inſtructor, as to the parent, who yl lie 
* never be brought to believe, that his ſon is not cap. wan 
* ble of performing as much as his neighbour's, an ' fort 
that he may not make him whatever he has a mind to, pond 

If the preſent age is more laudable than thoſe which ' they 
© have gone before it in any fingle particular, it is in ed 
that generous care which ſeveral well-diſpoſed perſons fo 
have taken in the education of poor children; and as in en 
« theſe charity-{chools there is no place left for the over: = p 
« weening fondneſs of a parent, the directors of then 25 

would make them beneficial to the public, if ti. ©? 

conſidered the precept which I have been thus long ere 

inculcating. They might caſily, by well examining ap 


the parts of thoſe under their inſpection, make a jut «1 
diſtribution of them into proper claſſes and divicons, WW, : 
and allot to them this or that particular ſtudy, as their . - 

genius qualifies them for profeſſion, trades, handicraft, K | 
or ſervice by ſea or land. | 

How is this kind of regulation wanting in the three 

great profeſſions? _ 

Dr. South complaining of perſons who too upon 
them holy orders, though altogether unqualihed tor 
the ſacred function, ſays ſomewhere, that many a mat 
- runs his head againſt a pulpit, who might have dete 

his country excellent ſervice at the plough-tall. 

© In like manner many a lawyer who makes bat a 

© indifferent figure at the bar, might have made a Ve!) 
elegant waterman, and have ſhined at the 'Temple fal, 

though he can get no buſineſs in the houſe, 
I have known a corn-cutter, who with a right ecu 

cation would have made an excellent phyſician. 

| © To deſcend lower, are not our ftreets filled with f- 
| * dcious draymen, and politicians in liveries ? yy at 
| « ſevera 
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 breral tailors of ſix feet high, and meet with many a 
i broad pair of ſhoulders that are thrown away upon a 
barber, when perhaps at the fame time we fee a pigmy 
porter reeling under a burden, who might have ma- 


a ' naged A needle with much dexterity, or have ſnapped 
dis fingers with great eaſe to himſelf and advantage 
the . 


i to the public. 

„The Spartans, though they acted with the ſpirit 
« which I am here ſpeaking of, carried it much farther 
i than what I propoſe : among them it was not lawful 
« for the father himſelf to bring up his children after 
© his own fancy. As ſoon as they were ſeven years old, 
they were all liſted in ſeveral companies and diſciplin— 
(ed by the public. he old men were ſpeQators of 
their performances, who often raiſed quarrels among 
© them, and ſet them at firiie with one another, that by 
thoſe early diſcoveries they might ſee how their ſevcral 
' talents lay, and without any regard to their quality, 


"" WF cipoſe of them accordingly for the ſervice of the com- 
' WW nonwealth. By this means Sparta ſoon became the 
"> WF niſtreſs of Greece, and famous through!the whole world 
3 for her civil and military diſcipline, 

15 If you think this letter deſerves a place among your 
2 ' ſpeculations, I may perhaps trouble you with ſome 
* ' other thoughts on the ſame ſubject. 


x © Tam, &c;? 
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| „mothe 
Jam proterva would 
Fronte petet Lalage maritum. ter re 


Hor. Od. 5. lib, 2, ver. N nore 
* preter 


——[ alage will ſoon proclaim 
Her love, nor bluſh to own her flame, 
CRE 


Mr. Spectator, 


Give you this trouble in order to propoſe myſelf t 
you as an aſſiſtant in the weighty cares which you 
have thought fit to undergo for the public good 
I am a very great lover of women, that is to ſay honellly; 
and as it is natural to ſtudy what one likes, I have t Anvi 
duſtriouſly applied myſelf to underſtand them. Tia ;; ke 
preſent circumitance relating to them, is that I thin ture. 
there wants under you, as Specater, a perſon , re 
be diſtinguiſhed and veſted in the power and quality oil by h 
a cenſor on marriages. I lodge at tie Temple, uber: 
know, by ſeeing women come hither, and aftervarMi: Not 
obſerving them conducted by their counſel to judge able 
chambers, that there is a cuſtom in cafe of making plate 
conveyance of a wife's eſtate, that ſhe is carried 0 tat 
judge's apartment and left alone with him, to be e 4 
amined in private whether ſhe has not been frightened 
or ſweetened by her ſponſe into the act ſhe is going ® 
do, or whether it is of her own free will. Now if UW 
be a method founded upon reaſon and equity, x 
ſhould there not be alſo a proper officer for exalniriny 
ſuch as are entering into the ſtate of matrimony, it 
ther they are forced by parents one one ſide, or moi 
by intereſt only on the other, to come together, is 
„bring forth ſuch aukward heirs as are the product 

| © half love and conſtrained compliances ? There 57 


* body, though I ſay it myſelf, would be fitter wy 
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aße than I am: for I am an ugly fellow of great wit 
and ſagacity. My father was an hale country *{quire, 
ny mother a witty beauty of no fortune: the match 
was made by conſent of my mother's parents againſt 
i her own, and I am the child of the, rape on the wed- 
| ding night; ſo that I am as healthy and as homely 


2 


17 


„mother. It would be of great eaſe to you if you 
' ould uſe me under you, that matches might be bet- 
i ter regulated for the future, and we might have no 
more children of ſquabbles. I ſhall not reveal all my 
pretenſions until I receive your anſwer; and am | 
Sir, 

© Your moſt humble ſervant, 

| * Mules Palfrey.” 
| © Mr. Spefator, 
[ Am one of thoſe unfortunate men within the city- 
1 walls, who am married to a woman of quality, but 
i her temper is ſomething different from that of lady 
Anvil. My lady's whole time and thoughts are ſpent 
in keeping up to the mode both in apparel and furni- 
' ture, All the goods in my houſe have been changed 
three times in ſeven years. I have had ſeven children 
by her: and by our marriage articles ſhe was to have 
' her apartment new furniſhed as often as ſhe lay in. 
Nothing in our houſe is uſeful but that which is faſhion- 
' able; my pewter holds out generally half a year, my 
Flue a fell twelve- month; chairs are not fit to fit in 
' that were made two years ſince, nor beds fit for any 
thing but to fleep in that have ſtood up above that time. 
My dear is of opinion that an old-faſhioned grate con- 
* ſumes coals, but gives no heat: if ſhe drinks out of 
' glaſſes of laſt year, ſhe cannot diſtinguiſh wine from 
* {mall-beer. Oh, dear Sir, you may gueſs at all the reſt, 


Ao to eat faſhionably. I have a plain ſtomach, and 
* have a conſtant loathing of whatever comes to my own 
able; for which reaſon I dine at the chop-houſe three 

7% | days 


s my father, but as ſprightly and agreeable as my 


© Your's, 


P. S. I could bear even all this, if I were not obliged 


79 
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days in a week: where the good company wonder 
* they never ſee you of late. I am ſure by your unpre 
judiced diſcourſes you love broth better than ſoup.” 


Mr. Spectator, | Will's, Feb; 1 
V OU may believe you are a perſon as mach talk; 
of as any man in town. I am one of your b 
friends in this houſe, and have laid a wager you are! 
candid a man and fo honeſt a fellow, that you will prin 
this letter, though it is in recommendation of a ne 
paper called the Hiſtorian, I have read it carefully, ang 
find it written with (kill, good ſenſe, modeſty and fre 
You mutt allow the town is kinder to you than you de. 
ſerve; and I doubt not but you have ſo much ſenſe 6 
the world, change of humour, and inſtability of all hy. 
man things, as to underſtand, that the only way t 
preſerve favour is to communicate it to others will 
good- nature and judgment. You are ſo generally read, 
that what you ſpeak of will be read. This with neu vr 
of ſenſe and taſte is all that is wanting to recommend 3% | 
the Hiſtorian. . (fl 
© I am, Sir, 


+ Your daily Advocate, 
Reader Gentle, Yor! 


S$  @& ©. TT . * 


: great 


I was very much ſurpriſed this morning, that any one 
ſhould find out my lodging, and know it fo well, as to Net 
come directly at my cloſet-door, and knock at it, to giv cor 
me the following letter. When I came out I opened chect. 
it, and ſaw by a very ſtrong pair of ſhoes and a wam accord 
coat the bearer had on, that he walked all the way ma. 
bring it me, though dated from York. My misiortune 
is that I cannot talk, and I found the meſſenger had i 7 
much of me, that he could think better than ſpeak. H: 
had, I obſerved, a polite diſcerning bid under a ſhrew 
ruſticity : he delivered the paper with a Yorkure tors 
and a town leer. . | 


Lon 


Mr. Spectator, 1 
: 1 E privilege you have indulged John Trot has 
6 proved of very bad conſequence to our i]lukriou 
« aſſembly, which, beſides the many excellent maln! 


. 
* 
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i; founded upon, is remarkable for the extraordinary 
ecorum always obſerved in it. One inſtance of which 
i that the carders, who are always of the firſt quality, 
erer begin to play until the French-dances are finiſh- 
ed, and the country-dances begin: but ſohn 'Trot hav- 


 exery one here has a profound reſpect for, has the aſ- 
' arance to ſet up for a minuet-dancer. Not only ſo, 
bat he has brought down upon us the whole body of 
the Trots, which are very numerous, with their auxi- 
' [aries the hobblers and the ſkippers, by which means 
i che time is fo much waſted, that unleſs we break all 
' rules of government, it mult redound to the utter ſub- 
'jerion of the brag-table, the diſcreet members of 
' which value time, as Fribble's wife does her pin- money. 
' We are pretty well aſſured that your indulgence to 
' Trot was only in relation to country dances ; however, 
' we have deferred 1fſuing an order of council upon the 
[' premiſes, hoping to get you to join with us, that Trot, 
or any of his clan, preſume for the future to dance 
'any but country-dances, unleſs a hornpipe upon a 
' feltival-day. If you will do this you will oblige a 
great many ladies, and particularly | | 


« You moſt humble ſervant, 


_ Never meant any other than that Mr. Trot ſhould 

confine himſelf to country-dances. And I further 
Uret, that he ſhall take out none but his own relations 
cording to their .nearneſs of blood, but any gentle- 
woman may take out him. 


Saturday, 


(ine now got your commiſſion in his pocket, which 


York, Feb. 16. | Eliz. Sweepſtakes.“ 


lan, Feb. 21. The Spectator. 
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; 15 
Di, quibus imperium eft ani marum, umbraque lente, full of 
Et Chaos, & Phlegethon, loca noe filentia late; | the rel 
Sit mihi fas audita logui fit numine wveſtro Book 
Pangere res alta terra & caligine mer/as. 1d d 
e Virg. En. 6. ver. 2% e, 
| 155 L fercel 
Ve realms, yet unreveal'd to human ſight, the fi 
Ye gods who rule the regions of the night, battle 
Ve gliding ghoſts, permit me to relate mafve! 
The myſtic wonders of your ſilent tate, Dxyn:; 
I Have before obſerved in general, that the perbit Ani 
whom Milton introduces into his poem always if Of 
ver ſuch ſentiments and behaviour as are in a peti An 
liar manner conformable to their reſpective character, Th 
Every circumſtance in their ſpeeches and actions is wi: Ref 
E juſtneſs and delicacy adapted to the perſons wk Do 
peak and act. As the poet very much excels in thi An 


conſiſtency of his characters, I ſhall beg leave to cori 
der ſeveral paſſages of the ſecond book in this ligt. It 
That ſuperior greatneſs and mock-majeſty, which is 1 preſcr 


cribed to the prince of the fallen angels, is admit by ſuc 
preſerved in the beginning of this book. His opening bem! 
and cloſing the debate: his taking on himſelf m er, 
ou enterpriſe at the thought of which the whole ud: 
ernal aſſembly trembled : his encountering the hiceovs 


phantom who guarded the gates of hell, and appearel 
to him in all his terrors; are inſtances of that proud 
and daring mind which could not brock ſubmiſton eit 
to omnipotence. 


Satan was now at hand, and from his feat 

The moniter moving onward came as faſt 

With horrid ſtrides, hell trembled as he ftrode ; 

'Th' undaunted fiend what this might be admur'd, 

Admir'd, not fear'd | -” 
| | e 
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The ſame poldneſs arid intrepidity of behaviour diſ- 
ters itſelf in the ſeveral adventures which he meets with 
uring his paſſage through the regions of unformed mat- 
xr, and particularly in his addreſs to thoſe tremendous 
dowers who are deſcribed as preſiding over it. 

The part of Moloch 1s likewiſe in all its circumſtances 
full of that fire and fury which diſtinguiſh this ſpirit from 
the reſt of the fallen angels. He 1s deſcribed in the firſt 
Mk as beſmeared with the blood of human ſacrifices; 
ind delighted with the tears of parents and the cries of 
children. In the ſecond book he is marked out as the 
ferceſt ſpirit that fought in heaven: and if we conſider 
the figure which he makes in the ſixth book, where the 
battle of the angels is deſcribed, we find it every way 
mverable to the ſame furious enraged character. 


——— Where the might of Gael fonght, 
And with ferce enſigns pierc'd the deep array 
Of Moloch, furious Boe. who him defy'd, 

And at his chariot-wheels to drag him bound 
Threaten'd, nor from the holy one of heav'n 
Refrain'd his tongue blaſphemous : but anon 
Down cloven to the waiſt, with ſhatter'd arms 
And uncouth pain fled bellowing. 


It may be worth While to obſerve, that Milton has re. 
preſented this violent impetuous ſpirit, who is hurried on 
by ſuch precipitate paſſions, as the ${ that rites in that 
Wemv!y, to give his opinion upon their preſent poſture of 
Wars. Accordingly he declares himit!t abru pily for war, 
ud appears incenſed at his companions, for lofing fo 
nuch time as even to deliberate upon it. All his feriti- 
ments are raſh, audacious, and deſperate. Such is that 
of arming themſelves with tlieir tortvres, and turning 
heir puniſhments upon him who inflicted chem. 


[Neo, let us rather chooſe, | 
Arm'd with hell flames and fury, all at once 
(er heaven's high tow'rs to force reſiſtleſs Way, 
Turning our tortures into horrid arms 
< rea the tort'rer; when to meet the noiſe 
bis almighty engine be ſhall hear 
Vo I. IV. „ 


Inferrzl 
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Internal thunder, and for lightning ſee 

Black fire and horror ſhot with equal rage 
Among his angels; and his throne itſelf 
Mixt with Tartarean ſulphur, and range fire, 
His own invented torments - 


His preferring annihilation to ſhame or miſery, i; 0 
highly ſuitable to his character; as the comfort he draw; 
from their diſturbing ihe peace of heaven, that if it be no: 
victory is revenge, is a ſentiment truly diabolical, and 
becoming the bitterneſs of this implacable ſpirit, 

Belial is deſcribed in the firſt book, as the idol of the 
lewd and luxurious. He 1s in the ſecond book, Purſuant 
to that deſcription, characteriſed as timorous and lothty]: 
and if we look in the fixth book, we find him celebrate 
in the battle of angels for nothing but that ſcofiny 
ſpeech which he makes to Satan, on their ſuppoſed advan: 
tage over the enemy. As his appearance 1s uniform, and} 
of a piece, in theſe three ſeveral views, we find his {enti- 
ments in the infernal aſſembly every way conformable t 
his character. Such are his apprehenſions of a ſecond bat. 
tle, his horrors of annihilation, his preferring to be miſer- 
able rather than not to be.“ I need not obſerve, that 
the contraſt of thought in this ſpeech, and that which 
precedes it, gives an agreeable variety to the debate, 

Mammon's character is ſo fully drawn in the firit book, 
tat the poet adds nothing to it in the ſecond. We were 
before told, that he was the firſt who taught mankind t9 

ranſack the earth far gold and filver, and that he was the 
architect of Pandæmonium, or the internal palace where 
the evil ſpirits were to meet in council, His ſpeech in 
this book is every way ſuitable to ſo depraved a character. 
How proper is that reflexion, of their being unable to 
taſte the happineſs of heaven were they actually there, 
in the mouth of one, who, while he was in heaven,!“ 
ſaid to have had his mind dazzled with the outward pomps 
and glories of the place, and to have been more intent 
on the riches of the pavement, than on the beatifec viſion. 
I ſhall only leave the reader to judge how agreealle tie 
following ſentiments are to the ſame character. 


N 


( 
! 
( 
( 
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] 
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his deep world 

Of darkneſs do we dread ? How oft amidſt 

Thick cloud and dark doth heav'n's all-ruling fire 
Chooſe to reſide, his glory unobſcured, 

And with the majeſty of darkneſs round 

Covers his throne; from whence deep thunders roar 
Muſtering their rage, and heay'n reſembles hell? 
As he our darkneſs, cannot we his light 

Imitate when we pleaſe ? this deſert ſoil 

Wants not her hidden luſtre, gems and gold; 

Nor want we {kill or art, from whence to raiſe 
Magnificence ; and what can heav'n ſhew more? 


Beelzebub, who is reckoned the ſecond in dipnity thet 
ſell, and is in the-firſt book, the ſecond that awakens 
out of the trance, and confers with Satan upon the fitua- 


tion of their affaire, maintains his rank in the book now 


before us. There is a wonderful majetty deſcribed in his 
riſing up to ſpeak, Ile acts as a kind of a moderator be- 
tween the two oppoſite parties, and propoſes a third un 
dertaking, which the whole aſſembly gives into. The 


motion he makes of detaching one of their body in ſearch _ 


of a new world is grounded upon a project deviſed by 
Satan, and curſorily propoſed b, him in the following 
lines of the firſt book. 


Space may produce new worlds, whereof fo rife 
There went a fame in heav'n, that he ere long 
Intended to create, and therein plant 
A generation, whom his choice regard 
Should favour equal to the ſons of heav'n ; 
Thither, if but to pry, ſhall be perhaps 
Oar firſt eruption, thither or eMewhers ! 
| For this infernal pit ſhall never hold 
Celeſtial ſpirits in bondage, nor th' abyis _ 
Long under darkneſs cover. But theſe thoughts 
Ful! counſel muſt mature 


leis on this project that Beelzebub grounds his propoſal, 


Some eaſier enterpriſe ? there 15 a place 
It ancient and prophetic fame in heav'y 


2 TO Erk 
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Err not, another world, the happy ſeat V 
Of ſome new race call'd Man, about this time 

To be created like to us, though leſs L 
In power and excellence, but favour'd more _ 
Ot him who rules above; fo was his will fath 
Pronounc'd among the gods, and by an oath, ; 
That ſhook heav'n's whole circumference, confirmed. wa 

The reader may obſerve how juſt it was not to omit in — 
the firſt book the project upon which the whole poem 5 
turns: as alſo that the prince of the fallen angels wa; _ 
the only proper perſon to give it birth, and that the next 26s 
to him in dignity was the fitteſt to ſecond and ſupport it. 

There is beſides, I think, ſomething wonderfully beauti- | 
ful, and very apt to affect the reader's imagination in this / 
ancient prophecy or report in heaven, concerning the q 
creation of man. Nothing could ſhew more the dignity ( 
of the ſpecies, than this tradition which ran of them be- 
fote their exiſtence. They are repreſented to have been ; 
the talk of heaven before they were created. Virgil, in hab 
compliment to the Roman commonwealth, makes the oft 

heroes of it appear in their ſtate of pre- exiſtence; but 420 
Milton does a far greater honour to mankind in general, nan 
= he gives us a glimpſe of them even before they are in ed, 

eing. | 

The riſing of this great aſſembly 1s deſcribed in a very : 


ſublime and poetical manner. 


| Their riſing all at once was as the ſound 
| Of thunder heard remote 5 


The diverfions of the fallen angels, with the particulzr 
| account of their place of habitation, are deſcribed with 
great pregnancy ot thought, and copiouſneſs of invention. 
The diverhons are every way ſuitable to beings who had 

nothing left them but ſtrength and knowledge miſzp- 
plied. Such are their contentions at the race, and in feats 
of arms with their entertainment in the following lines. 


Others with vaſt Jau rage more fell 

Rend up both rocks and hills, and ride the air 
| In whirlwind, hell fcarce holds the wild uproar. 7 
| Ther 
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Their muſic is employed in celebrating their own 


criminal exploits, and their diſcourſe in ſounding the un- 


{\thomable depths of fate, free. will, and fore- Knowledge. 
The ſeveral circumſtances in the deſcription of hell are 
frely imagined ; as the four rivers which diſgorge them- 
ſelres into the ſea of fire, the extremes of cold and heat, 
and the river of oblivion, The monſtrous animals pro- 


auced in that infernal world are repreſented by a ſingle 


line, which gives us a more horrid idea of them, than 
a much longer deſcription would have done. 


— Nature breeds, 

perrerſe, all monſtrous, all prodigious things, 
Abominable, inutterable, and wwor/e 

Than fables yet have feign'd, or fear conceiv'd, 
Gorgon's and Hydra's, and Chimera's dire, 


This epiſode of the fallen ſpirits, and their place of 


habitation, comes in very happily to unbend the mind 


of-the reader from its attention to the debate. An or- 
dinary poet would indeed have ſpun out ſo many circum- 
ſtances to a great length, and by that means have weaken- 
ed, inſtead of illuſtrated, the principal fable, 

The flight of Satan to the gates of hell is finely imaged, 
have already declared my opinion of the allegory con- 
erang Sin and Death, which is however a very finiſhed 
piece in its kind, when it is not conſidered as a part of an 


epic poem. The genealogy of the ſeveral perſons is con- 


tired with great delicacy. Sin is the daughter of Satan, 
and Death the offspring of Sin, "The inceſtuous mixture 
between Sin and Death produces thoſe monſters and hell- 


hounds which from time to time enter into their mother, 


and tear the bowels of her who gave them birth. Theſe 
we the terrors of an evil conſcience, and the proper fruits 
of Sin, which naturally riſe from the apprehenſions of 
Death. This laſt beautiful moral is, I think, clearly 


lvtimated in the ſpeech of Sin, where complaining of 


thts her dreadful iſſue, ſhe 0”, 


Br fore mine eyes in oppoſition fits 

Grim Death my ſon and foe, who ſets them on, 

And me his parent would full ſoon deyour 45 
| | A $ 3 | F or 
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For want of other prey, but that he knows 
His end with mine involv'd — | 


I need not mention to the reader the beautiful circym. 


Nance in the laſt part of this quotation. He will likeyi{ 


obſerve how naturally the three perſons concerned in thi; 
allegory are tempted by one common interelt to enter into 
a confederacy together,, and how properly Sin is made 
the portreſs of hell, and the only being that can oper 
the gates to that world of torture; | 

The deſcriptive part of this allegory is likewiſe very 


ſtrong, and full of ſublime ideas. The figure of Death, 


the regal crown upon his head, his menace of Satan, hi: 


_ advancing to the combat, the outcry at his birth, are cir. | 


eumſtances too noble to be paſt over in ſilence, and es. 
tremely ſuitable to this king of terrors. I need not mer. 
tion the juſtneſs of thought which is obſerved in the ge. 
neration of theſe ſeveral ſymbolical perſons ; that Sin us 


produced upon the firſt revolt of Satan, that Death appear. 
ed ſoon after he was caſt into hell, and that the terror: of 
_ conſcience were conceived at the gate of this place of 
torments. The deſcription of the gates is very poctic:} 


as the opening of them is full of Milton's ſpirit, 
On a fudden open fly 


Wich impetuous recoit and jarring ſound 
Th' infernal doors, and on their hinges grate. 

_ Harſh thunder, that the loweſt bottom ſhook. 
Of Erelus. She open'd, but to ſhut 

Excell'd her pow'r; the gates wide open ſtood, 
That with extended wings a banner'd hoſt | 
Under ſpread enſigns ene . might paſs througt 
With horſe and chariots rank'd in looſe array; 
So wide they ſtood, and like a furnace mouth 
Caſt forth redounding ſmoke and ruddy flame. 


In Satan's voyage through the Chaos there are ſever: 
imaginary perſons deſcribed, as reſiding in that immenic 
waſte of matter. This may perhaps be conformable is 
the taſte of thoſe critics who are pleaſed with nothing 
in a poet which has not life and manners aſcribed to it; 


but for my own part, I am pleaſed moſt with thoſe pal- 


ſages in this. deſcription which carry in them a um 
. | : | meaſu 


an eee. 24.7 


meaſure of probability, and are ſuch as might poſhba!, 
have happened. Ot this kind 15, ts rt} mouating "1 
he ſmoke that riſes from the internal pit, his fallin 
to à cloud of nitre, and the like combutovie materiale. 
that by their exploſion ſtill hurried him torn ard in b. 
royage 3 his ſpringing upward lige 4 prranid of nt, 
with his laborious paſſage throug! hat contotion of - 


ments which the poet calls 


Ihe womb of nature, and perhay: er pris, 


The glimmering light which ſto: into the Chg from 
me atmoſt verge of the creation, with the diitinr dlcovet, 
of the earth that hung cloſe by the moon, tre Wonder 
lll beautiful and poeticzl. | 


(ETD 
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Connubio jungam flabil.— Vitg. . Eu . ver. 17, 
I tie th indiſſoluble marcizge-knot. 


© Mr. Spectator, 


AM a certain young woman that love a certain young 
J man very heartily ; and my father and mother were 
for it a great while, but now they ſay ! can do bet- 
ter, but I think I cannot. They bid me not love him, an 
I cannot unlove him. What muſt I do? ſpeak quickly. 


Biddy Don babe. 


Dear Spec, Feb. 19, 1712. 
J Have loved a lady entirely for this year and half, 
_ * though for a great part of the time, which has con- 

tributed not a little to my pain, I have bcen debarred 


dhe liberty of converſing with her. The grounds of our 


difference was this; that when we had inquired into 
each other's circumſtances, we found that at our firſt ſet- 


L 4 ting 
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« ting out into the world, we ſhould owe five hundred 
pounds more than her fortune would pay off. My eftate 
1s ſeven hundred pounds a year, beſides the beneßt ai 
tin mines. Now, dear Spec, upon tnis ſtate of 
and the lady's poſitive declaration that there is fill 1, 
other objection, I beg you will not fail to inſert thi. 
with your opinion, as ſoon as poſſible, whether this out. 
to be eſteemed a jult cauſe or impediment why we 
not be joined, and you will for ever oblige 


the caſe, 


Ournh! 
ſhould 


. ” a - - Py - 


* Your's fincerely, 
© Dick Lovefch 


P. S. Sir, if I marry this lady by the aſſiſtance ci 
your opinion, you may expect a favour for it. 


« Mr. Spectator, 


Have the misfortune to be one of thoſe unhappy | 
men who are diſtinguiſhed by the name of diſcarded 
lovers; but I am the leſs mortified at my diſgrace, be. 
cauſe the young lady 1s one of thoſe creatures who ſet 
up for negligence of men, are forſooth the moſt rigidly 
- virtuous in the world, and yet their nicety will permit 
them at the command of parents to go to bed to the molt 
utter ſtranger that can be propoſed to them. As to me my- 
ſelf, F was introduced by the father of my miſtreſs; but 
find F owe my being at firſt received to a compariſon of 
my eſtate with that of a former lover, and that I am now 
in like manner turned off to give way to an humble ſer- 
vant ſtill richer than I am, What makes this treatment 
the more extravagant is, that the young lady is in the 
management of this way of fraud, and obeys her father's 
orders on thoſe occaſions without any manner of reluc- 
tance, but does jt with the ſame air that one of your 
men of the world would ſignify the neceſſity of aftars 
for turning another out of ofice, When J came home 
laſt night, I found thus leiter from my miſtreſs. 


<STIR; 


Wh 1 Hope you will not think it is any manner of dif- 
„ & reſpect to your perſon or merit, that the intendes 
= | | „ nuptiab 


00 
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« nuptials between us are interrupted. My father ſays 
« he has a much better offer for me than you can make, 
« and has ordered me to break off the treaty between 
« us, If it had proceeded, I ſhould have behaved myſelf 
« with all ſuitable regard to you, but as it is, I beg we 
« may be ſtrangers for the future. Adieu. | 
Lydia.“ 


This great indifference on this ſubject, and the mer- 
© cenary motives for making alliances, is what I think 
lies naturally before you, and I beg of you to give me 
« rour thoughts upon it. My anſwer to Lydia was as fol- 
« ſows, which I hope you will approve ; for you are to 
© know the woman's family affect a wonderful eaſe on 
© theſe occaſions, though they expect it ſhould be pain- 
fully received on the man's ſide. | 


© Madam, 
« Have received your's, and knew the prudence of 
'« your houfe ſo well, that I always took care to be 
« ready to obey your commands, though they ſhould be 
« to ſee you no more, Pray pive my ſervice to all the 
„good family. 


Adieu. 


« The opera ſubſerip- « Clitophon.* 


« tion is full. 


Memorandum. The cenſor of marriage to conſider this 
letter, and report the common uſages on ſuch treaties, 


with how many pounds or actes are generally eſteemed 
lufficient reaſon for preferring a new to an old pretender ; 


with his opinion wha 


t is proper to be determined in ſuch 
caſes for the future. 


Mr. Speaator, 
1 HERE is an elderly perfon lately left off buſineſs 


and ſettled in our town, in order, as he thinks, to 


' retire from the world ; but he has brought with him 
* ſuch an inclination to tale-bearing, that he diſturbs both 


' limſelf and all our neighbourhood, Notwithſtanding | 


L 5 „ this 


| 
| 
| 
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© this frailty the honeſt gentleman is ſo happy as to have | 
no enemy: at the ſame time he has not one friend who | 


* will venture to. acquaint him with his weakneſs. It is 
not to be doubted but if this failing were fet in a proper 
* light, he would quickly perceive-the indecency and ei 
* conſequences of it. Now, Sir, this being an infirmity 
* which Fhope may be corrected, and knowing that he pas 
much deference to you, I beg that when you are at lc. 
*. ſure, to give us à ſpeculation on goſſiping, yoa would 


think of my neighbour :. you. wall hereby oblige ſereral 
* who will be glad to find a reformation in their gray. | 


* haired friend: and how becoming will it be for him, 
« inſtead of pouring forth. words at all adventures, © ty 


4 ſet a watch before the door of his mouth, to refrain | 


his tongue,” to check its impetuoſity, and guard again 
the ſallies of that little pert, forward, buſy perſon; which, 
* under a ſober conduet, might prove a uſeful member 
of ſociety, in compliance with thoſe intimations, | 
have taken the liberty to make this adereis to you. 
| | "3h 1 am, Sir, 
Four moſt obſcure ſervant, 
Philanchropcs. 


* Mr. Specgator, | Feb. 16, 1712, 


"FT. HIS is to petition you in behalf of myſelf and 


4 

I many more of you gentle readers, that at any 
time when you may have private reaſons againit et- 
ting us know what you think yourſelf, you would be 
1 
s 


pleaſed to pardon us ſuch letters of your correſpondents | 


as ſeem to be of no uſe but to the printer. 
It is further our humble requeſt, that you would ſub- 


ſtitute advertiſements in the place of ſuch epiſtles; and 


that in order hexeunto Mr, Buckley may be authoriſed 


« 

do take up of your zealous friend Mr. Charles Lillie, 
* 
s 


any quantity of words he ſhall from time to time have 
_ occaſion for. | „ | | 
_ © The many uſeful parts of knowledge which may be 


communicated to the public this way, will, we hope, 
be a conſideration in fayour of your petitioners. 


. 5 
And your petitioners, Ke. 
Note, 


— - — - 


— 
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Note, That particular regard be had to this petition; 
ind the papers marked letter R may be carefully examin- 
ed for the future. | 25 1 


N zii Tueſday, February 26. 


Nec Jeueris pharetris macer eſt, aut lampade fervet + 
Inde faces ardent, weniunt @ dote ſagittæ. 
| Juv. Sat. 6, ver. 137+ 


He ſighs, adores, and courts her ev'ry hour: 
Who wou'd not do as much for ſuch a dow'r ? 
| Davy Ns 


Mr. Speator, | . 

: [ Am amazed that among all the variety. of characters, 
1 wich which you have enriched your ſpeculations, 
you have never given us a picture of thoſe audacious 

young fellows among us, who commonly go by tbe 
name of. fortune-ſtealers. You muſt know, Sir, I am: 
' one who live in a continual apprehenſion of this ſort of. 
people that lie in wait, day and night, for our children, 
' and may be conſidered as a kind of kidnappers within. 
the law. I am the father of a young heireſs, whom I 
begin to look upon as marriageable, and who has looked 
« upon. herſelf as ſuch for above theſe fix years. the is 
* now in the eighteenth year of her age. The forcune- 


© hunters have already caſt their eyes upon her, and take- 


care to plant themſelves in her view whenever ſhe ap- 
« pears in any public aſſembly.. 1 have myſelf caught a: 
young jackanapes with a pair of filver fringed gloves in- 
the very fact. You muſt know, Sir, I have kept her as. 
* a priſaner of ſtate ever ſince ſhe was in her teens. Her 
© chamber-windows are croſs-barr'd; ſhe is not permit- 
ted to go out of the houſe but with her keeper, who is 
2 fayed relation of our own ; I have likewiſe forbi4 her 
* the uſe of pen and ink, for this twelve-month laſt paſt, 
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whether he would chooſe to marry his daughter to an 
indigent man of meætit, or to a worthleſs man of an efate, 
replied, that he ſhould prefer a man without an ellate, 
to an eſtate without a man. "The worſt of it is, our mo- 


me 1n a perpetual anxiety, and makes me very often 


* theſe indirect means, that ſtealing a man's daughter fur 
the {ake of her portion, is but a kind of a tolerated rob- 
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and do not ſuffer a band-box to be carried into her room 
before it has been ſearched. Notwithſtanding theſe 
precautions, I am at my wits end for fear of any ſudden 
ſurpriſe. There were, two or three nights ago, ſome 
hddles heard in the ſtreet, which Jam afraid portend 
me no good; not to mention a tall Iriſtman, that has 
been ſeen walking before my houſe more than once this 
winter, My kinſwoman likewiſe informs me, that the 
girl has talked to her twice or thrice of a gentleman in 
a fair wig, and that ſhe loves to go to church more than 
ever ſhe did in her life. She gave me the flip about a 
week ago, upon which my whole houfe was in alarm, 
immediately diſpatched a hue and cry after her to the 
Change, to her mantua-maker, and to the young ladies 
that viſit her; but after above an hour's ſearch ſhe re. 
turned of herſelf, having been taking a walk, as ſhe told 
me, by Roſamond's pond. I have hereupon turned off 
her woman; doubled her guards, and given new inſtrue. 
tions to my relation, who to give her her due, keeps a 
watchful eye over all her motions. This, Sir, keeps 


watch when my caughter fleeps, as J am afraid ſhe is 
even with me in her turn. Now, Sir, what I would de- 
lire of you is, to repreſent to this fluttering tribe of 
young fellows, who are for making their fortunes by 


bery ; and that they make but a poor amends to the 

father, whon they plunder after this manner, by going 

to bed with his child. Dear Sir, be ſpeedy in your 

thoughts on this ſubjeR, chat, if poſſible, they may ap- 

pear before the Giibanding of the army. 

Im, Sip; | | 
© Your moſt humble ſervant, 


Tim. Watchwel!' 


Themiſtocles, the great Athenian general, being aſked 


dern 
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rn fortune-hunters are thoſe who turn their heads that 
jay, becauſe they are good for nothing elſe. If a young 
allow finds he can make nothing 6f Coke and Littleton, 
he provides himſelf with a ladder of ropes, and by that 
neans very often enters upon the premiſes. 


yith good ſucceſs by many. military engineers. Strata- 
| gems of this nature make parts and induſtry ſuperfluous, 
and cut ſhort the way to riches, | W 

Nor is vanity a lele motive than idleneſs to this kind of 
nercenary purſuit. A fop, who admires his perſon in a 
zlaſ, ſoon enters into a reſolution of making his fortune 
by it, not queſtioning but every woman that falls in his 
way will do him as much juſtice as he does himſelf. When 
an heireſs ſees a man throwing particular graces into his 
ople, or talking loud within her hearing, ſhe ought to 
book to herſelf ; but if withal ſhe obſerves a pair of red 
heels, a patch, or any other particularity in his dreſs, ſhe 
cannot take too much care of her perſon. Theſe are 
baits not to be trifled with, charms that have done a 
world of execution, and made their way into hearts 
which have been thought impregnable. The force of a 
man with theſe ende 1s ſo well known, that I 
am credibly informed there are ſeveral female under- 
tazers about the *Change, who upon the arrival of a likely 
min out of a neighbouring kingdom, wil! furniſh him 
with proper dreſs from head to foot, to be paid for at a 
double price on the day of marriage. | 
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and fortune-ftealers, The firſt are thofe aſſid:ous gentle- 
men who employ their whole lives in the chace, without 
ger coming at the quarry. Suffenes has combed and 
powdered at the ladies for thirty years together, and 
taken his ſtand in a fide-box, until he is grown wrinkled 


the preſent generation of beauties, which he practiſed on 
their mothers. Cottilus, after having made his applica- 
tons to more than you meet with in Mr, Cowley's ballad 


ſterling ; but died of old ave before he could bring mat- 
kts to bear, Nor muſt J here omit my worthy friend 


The ſame art of ſcaling has likewiſe been practiſed 


We muſt however diſtinguiſh between fortune-kunters 


under their eyes. He is noiv laying the ſame ſnare for 


of miſtreſſes, was at laſt finicten with a city lady of 20,0001, 


Mr, 
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people, that they may be left to their own conduct; orif 


opinion, be as puniſhable as a rape. Where there is nq [ 
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Mr. Honeycomb, who has often told us in the club, thr 
for twenty years ſucceſhvely, upon the death of a child. 
leſs rich man, he immediately drew on his boots, callel 
for his horſe, and made up to the widow. When he 
rallied upon his ill ſucceſs, Will, with his uſual gaiet 
tells us, that he always found her pre- engaged. | 

Widows are indeed the great game of your fortyre. 
hunters. There is ſcarce a young fellow in the town dt 
ſix foot high, that has not paſſed in review before one «; 
other of theſe wealthy relicts. Hudibras's Cupid, why 


' * — — took his ſtand 
«« Upon a widow's jointure land,” 


is daily employed in throwing darts, and kindling flame, 
But as for widows, they are ſuch a ſubtle generation of 


they make a falſe ſtep in it, they are anſwerable for it t 
no body but themſelves. The young innocent creatuie; R 
who have no knowledge and experience of the world, ate 
thoſe whoſe ſafety L would n conſult in this ſpe. 
culation. The ſtealing of ſuch an one ſhould; in ny 


judgment there is no choice; and why the inveigling a 
woman before ſhe is come to years of diſcretion, ſhould 


not be as criminal as the ſeducing of her before ſhe is un 
ten years old, Iam at a loſs to comprehend, 5 wy 


1 


Wedneſday, 
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9312 Wedneſday, February 27. 


— 


Nu huic oſficium, que laus; quod | decus erit tantt, quod 
adipiſci cum dolore corporis clit, gui dolorem ſumm um 
malum ſibi perſuaſerit ? Quam porro quis ignominiam, 
quam turpitudinem non pertulerit, ut efugiat dolorem, i 
id ſummum. malum eſe decreverit ? 

| N Tur, 


What duty will'a man perform, what praiſe, what honour 
will he think worth purchaſing at the expence of his 
caſe, who is perſuaded that pain 1s the greateſt of 
evils? And what ignominy, what baſeneſs will he not 
ſubmit to, in order to avoid pain, if he has determined 
it to be the worſt of misfortunes ? | 


T is a very melancholy reflexion, that men are uſually 

ſo weak, that it is abſolutely neceſſary for them to 

know. ſorrow and pain, to be in their right ſenſes. Pro- 
ſerous people, for happy there are none, are hurried away 
vith a fond ſenſe of their preſent condition, and thought - 
leſs of the mutability, of. fortune: fortune is a term which 
we muſt uſe in. ſuch diſcourſes. as theſe, for what is. 
wrought by the unſeen hand of the Diſpoſer of all things. 
But methinks the diſpoſition of a mind which is truly great, 
b that which makes misfortunes and ſorrows little when 
they befal ourſelves, great and lamentable when they be- 
al other men. The moſt unpardonable malefactor in the 
world going to his death and bearing it with compoſure, 


would win the pity of thoſe who ſhould behold him; 


ind this not becauſe his calamity is deplorable, but be- 
auſe he ſeems himſelf not to deplore it: we ſuffer ſor 
him who is leſs ſenſible of his own miſery, and are in- 
dined to deſpiſe him who ſinks under the weight of his 
uſtreſſes. On the other hand, without any touch of envy, 
a temperate and well-governed mind looks down on ſuck 


imbecillity 


are exalted with ſucceſs, with a certain ſhame for the 
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With proſpects of conſtant delight, and deſtroy in our mind: 
the ſeeds of fortitude and virtue, which ſhould ſupport us 


has in it ſomething inſolent and improper for our being. 


N* 312 


imbecillity of human nature, that can ſo far forget * 


liable it is to calamity, as to grow giddy with only the (4x. F - 
pence of ſorrow, which is the portion of all men, Ie e 
therefore who turns his face from the unhappy man, who C 
will not look again when his eye is caſt upon modeſt for- * 
row, who ſhuns afflition like a contagion, does but pam- 
per himſelf up for a ſacrifice, and contract in himſelf 21 5 
greater aptitude to miſery by attempting to eſcape it, i Wl .\.. 
gentleman, where I happened to be laſt night, fell into 4 th 
a diſcourſe which I thought ſhewed à good diſcerning in ors 
him: he took notice that whenever men have looked int; and 
their heart for the idea of true excellency in human n-: un 
ture, they have found it to conſiſt in ſuffering after a ripht 1 L 
manner and with a good grace. Heroes are always drawn WM ,i; 
bearing ſorrows, ſtruggling with adverſities, undergoing iſter 
all kinds of hardſhips, and having in the ſervice of man- nan 
kind a kind of appetite to difficulties and dangers. The ae. 
gentleman went on to obſerve, that it is from this ſecret bil 
ſenſe of the high merit which there is in patience under a 
calamities, that the writers of romances, when they a. bnd 
tempt to furniſh out characters of the higheſt excellence, that 
ranſack nature for things terrible; they raiſe a new creation may 
of monſters, dragons, and giants: where the danger ends, Wl 
the hero ceaſes; when he has won an empire, or gained 6 


his miſtreſs, the reſt of his ſtory is not worth relating. My felt 
friend carried his diſcourſe ſo far as to fay, that it was 
for higher beings than men to join happineſs and great. WW jj 


neſs in the ſame idea; bat that in onr condition we have 


no conception of ſuperlative excellence, or heroiſm, but 
as it is ſurrounded with a ſhade of diſtreſs. - 

It is certainly the proper education we ſhould give our- 
felves, to be prepared for the ill events and accidents ve | 
are to meet with in a life ſentenced to be a ſcene cf (or- 
row: but inſtead of this expectation, we ſoften ourſc]ve: 


in hours of anguiſh. The conſtant purfait of piezfur? 


There is a pretty ſober livelineſs in the ode of Horece t9 | 
Delius, where he tells him,“ loud mirth, or iramocerate 
« ſorrow, inequality of behaviour either in profperity cr 

| 55 „ àdverlity, 
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ow « adverſity, are alike ungraceful in man that is born to 
ul. « die,” Moderation in both circumſtances is peculiar to 
He generous minds: men of that fort ever taſte the gratifica- 
ho ons of health, and all other advantages of life, as if 
Or. they were liable to part with them, and when bereft of 
m. dem, reſign them with a greatneſs of mind which ſhews 
der know their value and duration. The contempt of 
A pleaſure is a certain preparatory for the contempt of pain: 
to yithout this the mind is as it were taken ſuddenly by an 
in unforeſeen event; but he that has always, during health 
Nt) and proſperity, been abſtinent in his ſatisfactions, enjoys, 
na. in the worſt of difficulties, the reflexion, that his anguiſh 
bt not aggravated with the compariſon of paſt pleaſures 
Wn which upbraid his preient condition. Tully tells us a ſtory 
ng ifter Pompey, which gives.us a good taſte of the pleaſant 
als manner the men of wit and philoſophy had in old thnes of 


he aleviating the diſtreſſes of life by the force of reaſon and 
et phuloſophy. Pompey, when he came to Rhodes, had a 
Cer WT cuioſity to viſit the famous. philoſopher Poſſidon ius; but 


als inding him in his ſick bed, he bewailed the misfortune. 
" that he ſhould not hear a diſcourſe from him: but you 
100 nay, anſwered Poſſidonius; and immediately entered into 
ds, the point of ſtoical philoſophy, which ſays pain is pot 
ned mevit, During the diſcourſe, upon every puncture he 
My felt from his diſtemper, he ſmiled and cried out, pain, 
Was pain, be as impertinent and troubleſome as you pleaſe, I. 
10 halt, never own that thou art an evil. 5 

out | Mr. Spectator, 


Having ſeen 1n ſeveral of your papers, a concern 
11 for the honour of the clergy, and their doing every 


hy ' thing as becomes their character, and particularly per- 
a forming the public ſervice with a due zeal and devo- 
Ws tion; I am the more encouraged to lay before them, by 


our means, ſeveral expreſſions uſed by ſome of them in 
their prayers before ſermon, which I am not well ſatis- 


wn ' fed in: as their giving ſome titles and epithets to great 
„daes, which are indeed due to them in their ſeveral 
10 ' ranks and ſtations, but not properly uſed, I think, in 


* our prayers, Is it not contradiction to ſay, illuſtrious, 
' riph 7 | xi bl ſinners? 
 Tignt reverend, and right honourable poor ſinners? 

28 | | 8 Theſe 
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6 'Theſe diſtinctions are ſuited only to our ſtate here, aud 
have no place in heaven? we fee they are omitted in 
the liturgy ; which I think the clergy ſhould take fo; 
their pattern in their own forms of devotion, Ther 
is another expreſſion which I would not mention, hy 
that I have heard it ſeveral times before a learned cop. 

gregation, to bring in the laſt petition of the prayer i» 
IS words, „O let not the Lord be angry and 1 ji 


N31 
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« ſpeak but this once; as if there was no difference Ex 
between Abraham's interceding for Sodom, for which! Ui 
he had no warrant as we can find, and our aſking tho 
things which we are required to pray for; they would pr 
therefore have much more reaſon to fear his anger if To 
they did not make fuch petitions to him. There 1; 1 
another pretty fancy: when a young man has a mir: To 
* tolet us 2 who gave him his ſcarf, he ſpeaks a pa. | 
$ 


rentheſis to the Almighty, bleſs, ©* as I am in duh 
bound to pray,“ the right honorable the counteß; 
$ is not that as much as to ſay, bleſs her, for thou know 
I am her chaplain? RE. 


4 Four humble ſervant, 
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X 413 Thurſday, February 28. 


Frigite ut mores teneros cen pollice ducat, 
A guis cer vultum facit 


Like 2856 | | Juv. Sat. 7. ver. 237. 

vid him beſides his daily: pains employ, 

To form the tender manners of. the boy, 

And work him, like a waxen babe, with art, 

Ia perfect ſymmetry in ev'ry part. 5 | 
| e | Cu. DRYDEN. 


| Shall give the following letter no other recommenda- 


tion, than by telling my readers that it comes from 


the ſame hand with that of laſt Thurſday. 
sR, 8 785 


19 you, according to my promiſe, ſome farther 


thoughts on the education of youth, in which I 
(intend to diſcuſs. that famous queſtion, © Whether the 
* education at a public ſchool, or under a private tutor, 
" 15 to be preferred!“ 

As ſome of the greateſt men in moſt ages have been 
of very different opinions in this matter, U 
ort account of what I think may be beſt urged on 
' both ſides, and afterwards leave every perſon to deter- 
mine for himſelf, a | 

It is certain from Suetonius, that the Romans thought 
he education of their children a buſineſs properly be- 
' longing to the parents themſelves; and Plutarch, in 
' the life of Marcus Cato, tells us, that as ſoon as his 
' lon was capable of learning, Cato would ſuffer no body 
'to teach him but himſelf. though he had a ſervant 
named Chilo, who was an excellent grammarian, and 


' who taught a great many other youths, | I 


On the contrary, the Greeks ſeemed more inclined 
«public ſchools and ſeminaries. 


« A 


ſhall give a 


| 
t 
| 
; 


comes abroad.” However as this learned author 2, 
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A private education promiſes in the firſt place virt, weth! 
and good-breeding ; a public ſchool manly aſfuraee © 
and an early knowledge in the ways of the wor'd, 

Mr. Locke, in his celebrated treatiſe of Educateg 
« confeſſes that there are inconveniencics to be feared « 
both ſides ; If,“ ſays he, I keep my fon at hon 
he is in danger of becoming my young maker, i 
«« ſend him abroad, it is ſcarce poſſible to Keep hin 
«« from the reigning contagion of rudeneſs and vice, He 
«© will perhaps be more innocent at home, but my 
ignorant of the world, and more ſhcepifh when hg 


& 


ſerts, that virtue is much more difficult to be attained 
than knowledge of the world, and that vice is a mcrg 
ſtubborn, as well as a more dangerous fault than ſheep- 
iſhneſs, he is altogether for a private education; and 
the more ſo, becauſe he does not fee why a youth, with 
'right management, might not attain the ſame aſſurance 
in his father's houſe, as at a public ſchool. To this 
end he adviſes parents to accuſtom their ſons to what- 
ever ſtrange faces come to the houſe ; to take them with 
them when they viſit their neighbours, and to enagage 
them in converſation with men of parts and breeding. 
© It may be objected to this method, that converſation 
is not the only thing neceſſary, but that unleſs it be a 
-converfation with fuch as are in ſome meaſure their 
equals in parts and years, there can be no room for 
emulation, contention, and ſeveral of the moſt Ine 
paſſions of the mind; which, without being ſometime: 
moved, by theſe means, may poſſibly contract a dulie!: 
and inſenſtbility. 
One of the greateſt writers our nation ever produced 
obſerves, that a boy who forms parties, and mats 
himſelf popular in a ſchool or a college, would act ths 
- ſame part with equal eaſe in a ſenate or a privy- con 
and Mr. Oſburn, ſpeaking like a man verſed in he 
ways of the world, affirms, that the well laying and ci 
rying on of a deſign to rob an orchard, trains vp a voi! 
inſenſibly to caution, ſecrecy, and circumſpecuon, ard 


fits him for matters of greater importance. 


- 
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la ſhort, a private education ſeems the moſt natural 

nethod for the forming of a virtuous man; a public 
gucation for making a man of buſineſs. The firſt 

would furniſh out a good ſubject for Plato's republic, the- 
nter a member for a community over- run with artifice - 
nd corruption. 3 | 
It muſt however be confeſſed, that a perſon at the 

head of a public ſchool has ſometimes ſo many boys 
der his direction, that it is impoſlible he. ſhould ex- 
end a due proportion of his care to each of them. 

This is however, in reality, the fault of the age, in 
mich we often ſee twenty parents, who, though each 
ts his ſon ſhould be made a ſcholar, are not con- 
ted all together to make it worth while for any man 


* dz liberal education to take upon him the care of their 
„edin. | 
» In our great {chools indeed this fault has been of late 


ears rectified, ſo that we have at preſent not only in- 
enious men for the chief maſters, but ſuch as have 
wer uſhers and aſſiſtants under them. I muſt never- 
bleſs own, that for want of the ſame encouragement- 
athe country, we have many a promiſing genius ſpoil- 
dard abuſed in thoſe little ſeminaries. 
Im the more inclined to this opinion, having my-- 
ten experienced the uſage of two rural maſters, each of 
lem very unfit for the truſt they took upon them to- 
charge, The firſt impoſed much more upon me than- 
typarts, though none of the weakeſt, could endure ;- 
ud uſed me barbarouſly for not performing impoſſibi- 
ines, The latter was of quite another temper ; and a. 
&, who would run upon his errands, waſh his coffee- 
, or ring the bell, might have as little converſation 
kth any of the claſſics as he thought fit. I have known 
hos thd of this place excuſed his exerciſe for aſſiſting the 

wk-maid : and remember a neighbouring gentleman's 
in was among us five years, moſt of which time he 
need in airing and watering our maſter's gray 
K. I ſcorned to compound for my faults, by doing 
mcf theſe elegant offices, and was accordingly the 

a kar and the worlt uſed of any boy in the 
I00i,. — | | 
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tioned by Quintilian, as accompanying a 


1 ſhall conclude this diſcourſe with an advantage men. 


pu blic way | 


of education, which I have not yet taken notice of: 
J 


namely, that we very often eontract ſuch friendſhips * 


© :\chool, as are a ſervice to us all the following parts 0 
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known to 
Every one, who is acquainted with Weſtminſter 


ſchool, knows that there is a curtain which uſed to bel 


chance, to tear the above-mentioned curtain: the ſeve4 


he would take the fault on himſelf, He kept hi wd 


men, the civil war broke out, in which our two friend 


taking. Every one knows that the royal party if 
"routed, and all the heads of them, among wiom wif 


more attentively, which he had not ſeen for mir 


our lives. | 
* I ſhall give you under this head, a ſtory very wel 

ere perſons, and which you KA 2 
upon as real truth. | 


drawn acroſs the room, to ſeparate the upper ſchool! 
from the lower. A youth happened, by ſome mit 


-Tity of the maſter was too well known for the crimin:ft 
to expect any pardon for ſuch a fault; ſo that the bord 
who was of a meek temper, was terrified to death if 
the thoughts of his appearance, when his friend ud 
ſat next to him, bade him be of good cheer, tor that 


accordingly. As ſoon as they were grown up to bd 


took the oppoſite ſides, one of them followed the pars 
-Jiament, the other the royal party. f 
As their tempers were different, the youth, wi ha 
torn the curtain, endeavoured to raiſe himſelf on th4 
civil lift, and the other, who had borne the blame of 
it, on the military: the firſt ſucceeded ſo well, that g 
was in a ſhort time made a judge under the Protector 
The other was engaged in the unhappy enterpriſe of 
Penruddock and Grove in the weſt. I ſuppoſe, Sit. 
need not acquaint you with the event of that un 


8 


the curtain champion, impriſoned at Exeter. It bah 
pened to be his friend's lot at that time to go the wei 
ern circuit : the trial of the rebels, as they were the 
called, was very ſhort, and nothing now remzile 
but to paſs ſentence on them; when the judge hene 
the name of his old friend, and obſerving his tic 
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« years, aſked him, if he was not formerly a Weſtminſter- 
« {cholar ? By the anſwer, he was ſoon convinced that its 
was his former generous friend; and, without ſaying 

« any thing more at that time, made the beft of his way 

© to London, where employing all his power and intereſt 
with the Protector, he ſaved his friend from the fate of 
© his unhappy aſſociates. 

The gentleman, whoſe life was thus preſerved by 
« the gratitude of his ſchool-fellow, was afterwards the 
© father of a ſon, whom he lived to ſee promoted in the 

«church, and who ſtiil deſervedly fills one of the higheſt 
« tations in it.“ | X 


— | — 


— 
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Tandem dejrae tro . 
Te ipefliva ſequi viro. | | 
e er Ds; 23.1: 1. ver: Its 


Attend thy mother's heels no more, 
Now grown mature for man, and ripe for joy. 
CREECH, 


Mr. Spectator, Feb. 7, 171112. 
Am a young man about eighteen years of age, and 
1 have been in love with a young woman of the fame 
nge about this half year. I po to ſee her fix 
days in the week, but never could have the happi- 
* neſs of being with her alone. If any of her friends 
* are at home ſhe will ſee me in their company; but if 
they be not in the way, ſhe flies to her chamber. } 
can diſcover no ſigns of her averſion ; but either a fear 
*of falling into the toils of matrimony, or a childiſh 
© timidity, deprives us of an interview apart, and drives 
us upon the difficulty of languiſhing out our lives in 
fruitleſs expectation. Now, Mr. Spectator, if you think 
dus ripe for economy, perſuade the dear creature, that 
do pine away into barrenneſs and deformity under a 
| * mother's 


| 
| 
„ 
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© mother's ſhade, is not ſo honourable, nor doe: ſh 
« pear ſo amiable, as ſhe would in full bloom, 


There is a great deal left out before he concludes.] 
Mr. Spectator, 
© Your humble ſervant, 
Bob Harmlef. 


17 this gentleman be really no more than eighteen, 1 
L muſt do him the juſtice to ſay he is the moſt knoy. 
ing infant I have yet met with. He does not, I fear, 
yet underſtand, that all he thinks of is another woman: 
therefore, until he has given a further account of himſelſ, 
the young lady is hereby directed to keep cloſe to her 
mother, : 


C ap- 


The Water, 


I cannot comply with the requeſt of Mr. Trott's letter; 
but let it go juſt as it came to my hands, for being ſo fn. 


miliar with the old gentleman, as rough as he is to him, 


Since Mr. Trott has an ambition to make him his fathers 
in-law, he ought to treat him with more reſpect ; beſides, 


his ſtile to me might have been more diſtant than he has 


thought fit to afford me: moreover; his miſtreſs hal! 
continue in her confinement; until he has found out 


which word in his letter is not rightly ſpelt. 


Mr. Spectator, 55 

I Shall ever own myſelf your obliged hum le fer- 
vant for the advice you gave me concerning my 
dancing; which unluckily came too late: for, as 1 ſai, 
I would not leave off capering until I had your opinion 
of the matter; I was at our famous aſſembly the dav 
before I received your papers, and there was obſerved 
by an old gentleman, who was informed I had a re- 
ſpect for his daughter; he told me I was an inſignifcant 
little fellow, and ſaid that for the future he would tabe 
care of his child; ſo that he did not doubt but to cro!: 
my amerous inclinations. The lady is confined to he! 
chamber, and for my part] am ready to hang myſell 
with the thoughts that I have danced myſelf out 0! 
2! | 1 | 6 favour 
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« favo ar with her father, I hope you will pardon the 
« rroub 2 ] give; but m_ take it for a mißt ity favour, 
if you will give me a little more of your advice to 


put me in a r » way to cheat the old 4; agon and 
© obtain my miſtreſs. I am once more, 


a 6 Sir, 
York, Feb. 23, * Your obliged humble ſervant 


1711 12. 5 


John Trott. 


Let me deſire you to make what alterations you 
* pleaſe, and inſert this as ſoon as Poilb ble. Pardon 


© miſtakes by hafte.“ 
1 Never do pardon miſlakes by: haſte, 


a & * Q, TE 
1 4 he Oßectalor. 


«STR, | Fe. 7, 1711-12; 
RAV be fo kind as to let me know what 02 
1 eſteem to be the chief qualification of a good po 
cſpecially of one who writes plays; and you wi 111 Ny 
much oblige, 


0 


Sir, your very humble ſervant, 


: f 4 N. B. 
T O be a very well bred man, 
| : The Sed atcr, 


4 N 
« Mr. OPectalor, 


— 


OU are to know that I am naturally brave, and 
love fighting as well as any man in England 
This gallant temper of mine makes me extremneiy aus 
© lichted with battles on the 288 I givé you: this 
trouble to complain to you, that Micehni tetulcd- 75 
B ity me in that Part of tas © JET fer which; 


[4 * ſ 1 4+ + 4. 3 k ln 7 "_— — Cf Fs) , 
mnt * ta! HC: : }* Serve Ic 15 Drohne «1 . I 
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whenever any gent! men are parkicul I phaſed with 
a long, At their crying Out Ene Te or Aliro 01 95 Lie 
' performer is ſo obli. ging as to [97 it OVCT:Aagumt. I 
was at the opera the la time Hy ges Was peil 
At that part of 1 it where the Ke engages A | 
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lion, the graceful manner with which he put thy 
terrible monſter to death, gave ine ſo great a pleaſure 
and at the ſame time fo juſt a ſenſe of that gentlemar“ 

intrepidity and conduct, that I could not forbear de. 
ſiring a repeti.ion of it, by crying out Altrg Volt, 
in a very audible voice; and my friends- flatter me 
that I pronounced tnole words with a tolerable 288 
accent, conſidering that was but the third opera | had 
ever ſeen in my life. Yet, notwithſtanding all thi: 
there was ſo little regard had to me, that the 105 
* was carried aft, and went to bed, without being kill. 
* ed any mate chat night. Now, Sir, pray conſider 
that | did not underſtand a word of what Mr, Nicolini 
* ſaid to this cruel creature; beide I have no ear for 
muſic ; ſo that during the long diipute between them, 
the whole entertainment I had was from my eres; 

why then have not I as much right to have grace 


c 
4 
£ 
= 


s 


; | DO | 
ful action repeated as another has a pleaſing found, 


6 

4 

* ſince he only hears as I only ſee, and we neither of 
us know that there is any rezſonable thing a doing! 
Pray, Sir, ſettle the buſineſs of this claim in the audience, 
and let us know when we may cry Altro Volto, Archce, 
5 again, again,” for the future. Jam an Eaolithua, 
and expect ſome reaſon or other to be given me, and 
« perhaps an ordinary one may ſer ve; but 1 expect your 
© anſwer, | 


© 1] am; Sir; 


6 Var {thi ble fru: 
Your moſt humble tervant, 


- Toby Rentfree, 
8 Mr. Spectater, 5 . i Nov. 29. 


3 _ : . 3 * 1 A 21 1. „ir N 117 

7 OU muſt Ze me leave, amongit the reſt 01 50 
*£> 23 5 AA S £3 C - ] » . | a] pa 7 * « ! 1 * 
female corie{pondents, to addreſs you about an 


afrair which has already given you many 2 ſpecula- 
tion; and Which, I knew, I need not tell vou hae 


PT 
1 
C 


had a very happy influence cver the adult par. 
ſex: but as many of: us are either too old to leur, er 
too obſtinate in the purſuit of the vanitics, Wälch 
have been bred up with us from our infancv, aud al 
of us quitting the ſtage whillt you are Proinpiing i 
| A | {9 
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to a&t our part well; you ought, methinks, rather to 
turn your inſtructions for the benefit of that part of our 
ſex who are yet in their native innocence, and ignorant 
« of the vices and that variety of unhappinefles that reigu 
« among it us. FS | 

„I muſt tell you, Mr. Sp-&at9r, that it is as much & 
part of your office to overſee the education of the fe. 
male part of the nation, as well as of the male; and 
© to convince the world you are not partial, may preceed 
© to detect the mal- ad miniſtration of governeſſes as ſuc- 
« cefsfully as you have expoſed that of pedagogues; and 
« reſcue our ſex from the prejudice and tyranny of educa- 
© tion as well as that of your own, who without your 
ſeaſonable interpoſition are like to improve upon the 
© yices that are now in vogue. 

* I who know the dignity of your poſt, as Spectator, 
© and the authority a fkilful eye ought to bear in the fe- 
male world, could not forbear conſulting you, and beg 
© your advice in ſo critical a point, as is that of the edu- 
cation of young gentlewomen. Having already provid- 


* ed myſelf with a very convenient houſe in a good air, I 


am not without hope but that you will promote this 
* generous deſign. I mult farther tell you, Sir, that all 
© who ſhall be committed to my conduct, beſides the uſual 
accompliſhments of the needle, dancing, and the French 
tongue, ſhall not fail to be your conſtant readers. It 
15 therefore my humble petition, that you will eniertain 
the town on this important ſubject, and ſo far oblige à 
ſtranger, as to raiſe a curiolity and inquiry in my behalf, 
by publiſhing the following advertiſement. 


0 
0 


„„ 
* Your conſtant admirer, 
Mc. 
ADVERT 1HS E MENT. 


The boarding-ſchool for young gentlewomen, which 
* was formerly kept on Mile-End-Green, being laid 
„ down, there is now one ſet up almoſt oppoſite to it at 
* the two Golden-Balls, and much more convenient in 
** every reſpect ; where, beſides the common inſtructions 

1 ; |." os “ given 
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given to young gentlewomen, they will be taught dhe 
** whole art of paſtry and preſerving, with Whatever bs 
« render them accompliſhed. "Thoſe who pleaſe to mall 
7 trial of the vigilance and ability of the perſon: 


« cerned, may inquire at the two Golden-Balls on Nik - 
« End-Green near Stepney, where they will receive fein 
& ther ſatisfa&tion, - 20 
This is to give notice, that the Specator has talen bi 1 
© upon him to be viſitant of all boarding-ſchools when hot | 
* young women are educated ; and deſigns to proceed in . o 
the {aid office after the ſame manner that viſitant; o "= 
„ colleges do in the two famous univerſities of this land 5 
« All lovers who write to the Seckator, are deſired ij We 

« forbear one expreſſion which is in moſt of the kt. 15 
* ters to him, either out of lazineſs or want of inventing, oo 
4 and is true of not above two thouſand women in the a 
e whole world; viz. She has in her all that is valu. 5 
© ble in woman.“ T «4 | 
| por { 
ds | | 1 5 ceur, 
. — 1 "_ which 
| teligi 
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Nec deus interfit, niſi dignus vindice nodus 
AInciderii 


Hor. Ars Poet. ver. 191, 


Never preſume to make a God appear, 
But for a buſineſs worthy of a God, 
| | Ros cohuos, 


F ORA CE adviſes a poet to conſider thoroughly 
| the nature and force of his genius. Milton ſeems 
to have known perfectly well, wherein his ſtrength lay 


and has therefore choſen a ſubje& intirely conformable u 1 
thoſe talents, of which he was maſter. As his geniw Wl in 
was wonderfully turned to the ſublime, his ſubject is ti mp 


nobleſt that could have entered into the thoughts of 
1 | EV 
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Frery thing that is truly great and aſtoniſhing, has a place 
mit. The whole ſyſtem of the intellectual world; the 


chaos, and the creation: heaven, earth, and hell; enter 
into the conſtitution of his poem. | 


inſetnal world with all its horrors, the thread of his fable 
naturally leads him into the oppoſite regions of bliſs and 
ory. | ; 

If Milton's majeſty forſakes him any where, it is in 
thole parts of his poem, where the divine perſons are 
introduced as ſpeakers. One may, I think, obſerve, 
that the author proceeds with a kind of fear and trem- 
bling, whilſt he deicribes the ſentiments of the Al- 
mighty. He dares not give his imagination its full 
play, but chuſes to confine himſelf to ſuch thoughts 
43 are drawn from the books of the moſt orthodox di- 
vines, and to ſuch expreſſions as may be met with in 
ſcripture. The beauties, therefore, Which we are to 
look for in theſe ſpeeches, are not of a poetical nature, 
por ſo proper to fill the mind with ſentiments of gran- 
ceur, as with thoughts of devotion. The pathons, 
which they are deſigned to raiſe, are a divine love and 
religious fear. The particular beauty of the ſpeeches 
in the third book, conſiſts in that ſhortneſs and perſpi- 
cnity of ſtile, in which the poet has couched the great- 
elt myſteries of chriſtianity, and drawn together, in a 
regular ſcheme, the whole diſpenſation of Providence 
with reſpect to man. He has repreſented all the ab- 
lruſe doctrines of predeſtination, free-will and grace, 
as alſo the great points of incarnation and redemption, 
which naturally grow up in a poem that treats of the fall 


and ſtronger light than I ever met with in any other 
writer, As theſe points are dry in themſelves to the ge- 
nerality of readers, the conciſe and clear manner in which 
de has treated them, is very much to be admired, as is 
Hkewiſe that particular art which he has made uſe of in 
the interſperſing of all thoſe graces of poetry, which the 
ſubject was capable of receiving. | 

The ſurvey of the whole creation, and of every 
thing that is trauſacted in it is a proſpect worthy of 
emniſciencc; and as much above that, in which Virgil 
'M 3 ES 


Having in the firſt and ſecond books repreſented the | 


of man, with great energy of expreſſion, and in a clearer 
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has drawn his Jupiter, as the chriſtian idea of the $4. 
preme Being is more rational and ſublime than that ef 
the heathens. The particular objects on which he i; 
deſcribed to have caſt his eye, are repreſented in the mol 
beautiful and lively manner. 


Now had th' Almighty Father from above 
From the pure Empyrean where he hits 
High thron'd above all height, bent down his eye, 
His own works and their works at once to view. 
About him all the ſanctities of heav'n 
Stood thick as ſtars, and from his fight receiv'd 
Beatitude paſt utt'rance : on his right 
The radiant image of his glory ſat, 

His only ſon. On earth he firſt beheld 
Our two firſt parents, yet the only two 
Of mankind, in the happy garden plac'd, 
Reaping immortal fruits of joy and love; 
Uninterrupted joy, unrival'd love, 
in bliſsſul ſolitude. He then ſurvey'd 
Hell and the gulph between, and Satan there 
Coaſting the wall of heav'n on this fide night, 
In the dun air ſublime ; and ready no- | 
To ſtoop with wearied wings, and willing feet 
On the bare outfide of this world, that ſeem'd 
Firm land imboſom'd without firmament ; 
Uncertain which, in ocean or in air. 
Him God beholding from his proſpect high 
Wherein paſt, preſent, future he beholds, 
Thus to his only ſon foreſeeing ſpake. 


Satan's approach to the confines of the creation is 
finely imaged in the beginning of the ſpeech which 
immediately follows. The effects of this ſpeech in t 
bleſſed ſpirits, and in the divine perſon to whom it wa 
addreſſed, cannot but fill the mind of the reader witds 
ſecret pleaſure and complacency. 


Thus while God ſpake, ambrofial fragrance fill'd 
All heav'n, and in the bleſſed ſpirits elect 

| Senſe of new joy ineffable diffus'd. 

Beyond compare the Son of God was ſeen 


Moſt glorious ; in him all his Father ſhone _ 
SubRantially 
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gubſtantially expreſs'd ; and in his face 
Divine compaſſion viſibly appear'd, 
Love without end, and without meaſure grace. 


[ need not point out the beauty of that circumſtance, 


wherein the whole hoſt of angels are repreſented as 


ſanding mute; nor ſhew. how proper the occaſion was 
to produce ſuch a filence in heaven. The cloſe of this 
divine coiloguy, with the hymn of angels that follows 
upon it, are ſo wonderfully beautiful and poetical, that 
I ſhould not ſorbear inſerting the whole paſſage, if the 
bounds of my paper would g1ve me leave. 


No ſooner had th' Almighty ceaſed, but all 
The multitude of angels with a ſhout 

(Loud as from numbers without number, ſweet 

As from bleſt voices) utt'ring joy, heav'n rung 

With jubilee, and loud hoſannas fill'd 

Th' eternal regions; &c. &c.— 


Satan's walk upon the outſide of the univerſe, which 
at a diſtance appeared to him of a globular form, but, 
upon his nearer approach, looked like an unbounded 
plain, is natural and noble: as his roaming upon the 
frontiers of the creation between that maſs of matter, 
which was wrought into a world, and that ſhapeleſs un- 
formed heap of materials, which ſtill lay in chaos and 
confuſion, ſtrikes the imagination with ſomething aſto- 
riſhingly great and wild. I have before ſpoken of the 
limbo of vanity, which the poet places apon this outer- 
moſt ſurface of the univerſe, and ſhall here explain my- 
ſelf more at large on that, and other parts of the poem, 
which are of the ſame ſhadowy nature. n 

Ariſtotle obſerves, that the fable of an epic poem 
ſhould abound in circumſtances that are both credible 


and aſtoniſhing; or as the French critics chooſe to 


phraſe it, the fable ſhould be filled with the probable and 
the marvellous. This rule is as fine and juſt as any in 
Ariſtotle's whole art of poetry. 

If the fable is only probable, it differs nothing from 
a true hiſtory ; if it is only marvellous, it is no better 
than a romance. The great ſecret therefore of heroic 
poetry is to relate ſuch circumſtances as may produce 


M 4. in 
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in the reader at the ſame time both belief and aſtoniſh. 
ment. This is brought to paſs in a well choſen fable by 
the account of ſuch things as have really happened, or 
at leait of ſach things as have happened according 1, 
the received opinions of mankind. Milton's fable j: 
maſter-piece of this nature; as the war in heaven, the 
condition of the fallen angels, the ſtate of innocence, 


the temptation of the ſerpent, and the fall of man, 


though they are very aſtoniſhing in themſelves, are ng - 


only credible, but actual points of faith. _ 

The next method of reconciling miracles with cre. 
dibility, is by a happy invention of the poet; as in par. 
ticular, when he introduces agents of a ſuperior nature, 
who are capable of effecting what is wonderful, and 
what is not to be met with in the ordinary courſe of 
tzings. Ulyſſes's ſhip being turned into a rock, and 
„Eneas's fleet into a ſhoal of water-nymphs, though 
are very ſurpriſing accidents, are nevertheleſs pro. 
bable when we are told that they were the god: who 
thus transformed them. It is this kind of mackinery 
which fills the poems both of Homer and Virgil with ſac 
ciicumſtances as are wonderful but not 1mpoſlible, and 
io ſrequeritly produce in the reader the moſt pleaſing 
paſllon that can riſe in the mind of man, which is ad- 
niirztian. If there be any inſtance in the Eneid liable 
to exception upon this account, it is in the beginning of 
the third book, where /Eneas 1s repreſented as tearing 
up the myrtle that dropped blood. To quality this 
wonderful circumſtance, Polydorus tells a ſtory from tte 
oot of the myrtle, that the barbarous inhabitants of 
the country having pierced him with ſpears and arrov's, 
the wood which was left in his body took root in his 
wounds, and gave birth to that bleeding tree. 'This 
circumſtance ſeems to have the marvellous without the 
probable, becauſe it is repreſented as proceeding from 
natural cauſes, without the interpoſition of any God, 0. 
other ſupernatural power capable of producing 1. 
The ſpears and arrows grow of themſelves without 10 
much as the modern help of inchantment. If we 
look into the fiction of Milton's fable, though we lin 
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and tempered with a due meaſure of probability. I 
muſt only make an exception to the limbo of vanity, 
with his epiſode of Sin and Death, and ſome of his 1ma- 
ginary perſons in his chaos. Theſe paſſages are aſto- 
-niſhing, but not credible ; the reader cannot ſo far 1m- 
poſe upon himſelf as to ſee a poſſibility. in them; they 
are the deſcription of dreams and ſhadows, nvt of things 
or perſons, I know that many critics look upon the 
ſtories of Circe, Polypheme, the Sirens, nay the whole 
Odyfley and Iliad, to be allegories ; but allowing this to 
be rrue, they are fables, which conſidering the opinions 
of mankind that prevailed in the age of the poet, might 
poſſibly have been according to the letter. The per- 
ſons are ſuch as might have ated what is aſcribed to 
them, as the circumitances in which they are repreſent- 
ed, might poſſibly have been truths and realities. This 
appearance of probability 1s ſo abſolutely requiſite 1n 
the greater kinds of poetry, that Ariſtotle obſerves the 
ancient tragic writers made uſe of the names of ſuch 
great men as had actually lived in the world, though 
the tragedy proceeded upon adventures they were 
never engaged in, on purpoſe to make the ſubject more 
credible, In a word, beſides the hidden meaning of an 
epic allegory, the plain literal ſenſe ought to appear 
probable, 'The ſtory ſhould be ſuch as an ordinary 
reader may acquieſce in, whatever natural, moral, or 
political truth may be diſcovered in it by men of greater 
penetration. 
Satan, after having long wandered upon the ſurface, 
or outmoſt wall of the univerſe, diſcovers at laſt a wide 
gap in it, which led into the creation, and is de ſeribed 
as the opening through which the angels paſs to and 
fro into the lower world, upon their errands to man- 
kind. His fitting upon the brink of this paſſage and 
taking a ſurvey of the whole face of nature that ap- 
eared to him new and freſh in all its beauties, with 
the ſimile illuſtrating this circumſtance, fills the mind of 
the reader with as ſurpriſing and ęloriqus an idea as 
any that ariſes in the Whole poem. He looks down 
into that vaſt hollow of the univerſe with the eye, 
or, as Milton calls it in his firſt book, with the ken of 
an angel, He ſurveys all the wonders in this immenſe 
M 5 amphitheatre 
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amphitheatre that lie between both the poles of heaven 
and takes in at one view the whole round of the creation. 

His flight between the ſeveral worlds that ſhined on 
every ſide of him, with the particular deſcription of the 
ſun, are ſet forth in all the wantonneſs of a luxuriant 
imagination, His ſhape, ſpeech and behaviour upon his 
transforming himſelt 1nto an angel of light, are touched 


with exquiſite beauty. 'The poet's thought of directing 


Satan to the ſun, which in the vulgar opinion of man- 
kind is the moſt conſpicuous part of the creation, and 
the placing in it an angel, is a circumſtance very finely 
_ contrived, and the more adjuſted to a poetical probabili. 
ty, as it was a received doctrine among the moſt famous 
philoſophers, that every orb had its intelligence; and as 


an apoſtle in ſacred writ is ſaid to have ſeen ſuch an angel. 


in the ſun. In the anſwer which this angel returns to 
the diſguiſed evil ſpirit, there is ſuch a becoming majefy 
as is altogether ſuitable to a ſuperior Being. The par 
of it in which he repreſents himſelf as preſent at the 
creation, is very noble in itſelf, and not only proper 
where it is introduced, but requiſite to prepare the reader 
for what follows in the ſeventh book. | 


1 ſaw when at his word the formleſs maſs, 
This world's material mould, came to a heap: 
Confuſion heard his voice, and wild uproar 
Stood rul'd, ſtood vaſt infinitude confin'd; 

Till at his ſecond bidding darkneſs fled, 
Light ſhone, &c. 


In the following part of the ſpeech he points out the 
earth with ſuch circumſtances, that the reader can ſcarce 
. forbear fancying himſelf employed on the fame diſtant 
view of it. | 0 


Look downward on the globe whoſe hither fide 
With light from hence, tho? but reflected, ſhines; 
'That place is earth, the feat of man, that light 
Hu gay, Kc: 


T muſt not conclude my reflexions upon this third 
book of Paradiſe Loft, without taking notice of that ce. 
lebrated complaint of Milton with which it opens, and 
which certainly deſerves all the praiſes that have been 

| given 
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given it; though as I have before hinted, it may rather 
de looked on as an excreſcence, than as an eſſential part 
of the poem. The ſame obſervation might be applied 
to that beautiful digreſſion upon hypocriſy in the ſame 


1 
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Libertas; que ſera, tamen reſpexit inertem. 
Virg. Ecl. 1. ver. 28; 


Freedom, which came at length, tho' ſlow to come. 
DRYDEN. 


Mr. Spectator, | | 


E 9 * AD "= — — 25> 4, 


© | more pleaſure for the reality of its complaints, 
this may have reaſon to hope for a favourable ac- 
ceptance; and if time be the moſt irretrievable loſs, 
© the regrets which follow will be thought, I hope, the 
* moſt juſtifiable, The regaining of my liberty from a 
© long ſtate of indolence and inactivity, and the deſire 
© of reſiſting the farther incroachment of idleneſs, make 
„me apply to you; and the uneafineſs with which 1 
recollect the paſt years, and the apprehenſions with 


_* Tdleneſs is ſo general a diſtemper, that I cannot but 
imagine a ſpeculation: on this ſubje& will be of uni- 


* ſome allay of it; and thouſands beſides myſelf ſpend 
more time in an idle uncertainty which to begin firſt 


* ended them both. The occaſion of this ſeems to be 
© the want of ſome neceſſary employment, to put the 
* ſpirits in motion, and awaken them out of their le- 
*' thargy : if I had leſs leiſure, I ſhould have more; 
© for 1 ſhould then find my time diſtinguiſhed into por- 
tions, ſome for buſineſs, and others for the indulging 
© of pleaſures; but now one face of indolence over- 


F you ever read a letter which is ſent with the 


which I expect the future, ſoon determine me to it. 
* yerſal uſe. There is hardly any one perſon without 


of two affairs, than would have been ſufficient to have 
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ſpreads the whole, and I have no land-mark to direg 
myſelf by. Were one's time a little ſtraitned by byg. 
neſs, like water incloſed in its banks, it would have 
ſome determined courſe ; but unleſs it be put into 
ſome channel it has no current, but becomes a de. 
luge without either uſe or motion. 

When Scanderbeg prince of Epirus was dead, the 
Turks who had but too often felt the force of his arm 


in the battles he had won from them, 1magined that 
buy wearing a piece of his bones near their heart, they 


ſhould be animated with a vigour and force like d 
that which inſpired him when living. As I am like 
to be but of little uſe whilſt J live, I am reſolved to 


do what good I can after my deceaſe; and have ac. 


cordingly ordered my bones to be diſpoſed of in this 
manner for the good of my countrymen, who are 
troubled. with too exorbitant a degree of fire. Al 


fox-hunters, upon wearing me, would in a ſhort time 


oe, brought to endure their beds in a morning, and 
perhaps even quit them with regret at ten: inſtead of 
hurrying way to teize a poor animal, and run away 
from their on thoughts, a chair or a chariot wot ld 
be thought the moſt deſirable means of performing a 
remove trom one place to another. I ſhould be a cure 
for the unnatural defire of John 'Trot for GANCINg, and 


a ſpecific to leſſen the inclination Mrs. Fidget has to 


motion, and cauſe her always to give her approbation 


to the preſent place ſhe is in. In fine, no Egyptian 
mummy was ever half fo uſeful in phyſic, as | thoull 
to theſe feveriſh conſtitutions, to repreſs the vio- 
lens ſailies of youth, and give each action its proper 
weight and repole. 
« I can ſtifle any violent inclination, and oppoſe a 
torrent of anger, or the ſolicitations of revenge, with 
ſucceſs. But ipdole nce 1s . ſtream which flows ſlowIy 
on, but yet undermines the foundation of every vir- 
tue. A vice of a more lively nature were a more de- 
firable tyrant than this ruſt of the mind, Which gives 
a tiackute of its nature to every action of one's {itz 


It were as little hazard to be toſt in a ſtorm, as to lie 
thus perpetually becalmed: 


habe Wichin one che ſeeds of a chouſaud good qualities, 
1 


and it is to no purpoſe to 
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if we want the vigour and reſolution neceſſary for the 
exerting them. Death brings all perſons back to an 
equality; and this image of it, this ſlumber of the 
mind, leaves no difference between the greateſt genius 
and the meaneſt underſtanding: a faculty of doing 
things remarkably praiſe-worthy thus concealed, is of 
no more uſe to the owner, than a heap of gold to the 
man who dares not uſe it. 

« To-morrow is ſtill the fatal time when all is to be 
rectified : to-morrow comes, it goes, and full I pleaſe 
myſelf with the ſhadow, whilſt J loſe the reality; un- 
mindful that the preſent time alone 1s ours, the future 
is yet unborn, and the paſt is dead, and can only live, 
as parents in their children, in the actions it has pro- 
duced. | 
The time we live ought nct to be computed by the 
number of years, but by the uſe that has been made of 


it; thus it is not the extent of ground, but the yearly 


rent which gives the value to the eſtate, Wretched 


and thoughtleſs creatures, in the only place where co- 
vetouſneſs were a virtue we turn prodigals! Nothing hes 
upon our hands with ſuch uneaſineſs, nor has there been 
io many devices for any one thing, as to make it ſlide 
away imperceptibly and to no purpoſe. A ſhillin 

ſhall be hoarded up with care, whilſt that which is 
above the price of an eſtate, is flung away with diſre- 
gard and contempt. There is nothing now-a-days fo - 
much avoided, as a ſolicitous improvement of every 
part of time; it is a report muſt be ſhunned as one 
tenders the name of a wit and a fine genius, and as 
one fears the dreadful character of a laborious plodder : 
but notwithſtanding this, the greateſt wits any age 


bas produced thought far otherwiſe ; for who can think 


either Socrates or Demoſthenes loſt any reputation, by 
their continual pains both in overcoming the defects 
and improving the gifts of nature. A!l are acquainted 
wich the labour and afliduity with which "Tully ac- 
quired his eloquence, Seneca in his letters to Lucilius 
aſſures him, there was not a day in Which he did not 
either write ſomething, or read and cpitomize ſon 
good author; and I remember Pliny in one of his let- 
ters, where he gives an account of the various methods 


© he 
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he uſed to fill up every vacancy of time, after fevers] 


' employments which he enumerates ; ſometimes, ſays he, 
' T hunt ; but even then I carry with*me a pocket-book, 
that whilſt my ſervants are buſied in diſpoſing of the 


nets and other matters, I may be employed in ſome. 
thing that may be uſeful to me in ſtudies; and that if 
I miſs of my game, I may at the leaſt bring home ſome 
of my own thoughts with me, and not have the morti- } 


' fication of having caught nothing all day, 


Thus, Sir, you ſee how many examples I recal to 


mind, and what arguments I uſe with myſelf, to re. 
gain my liberty: but as I am afraid it is no ordinary 
perſuaſion that will be of ſervice, I ſhall expect your 


thoughts on this ſubje&, with the greateft impatience, 
eſpecially ſince the good will not be confined to me 


alone, but will be of univerſal uſe. For there is no 


hopes of amendment where men are pleaſed with their 
ruin, and whilſt they think lazineſs is a defirable cha- 


- raſter : whether it be that they like the ſtate itfelf, or 
that they think it gives them a new Juftre when they 
do exert themſelves, ſeemingly to be able to do that 
without labour and application, which others attain to 


but with the greateſt diligence. 
Lam, Sir, 
| * Your moſt obliged humble ſervant, 


© Samuel Slack. 


Ciytander to Cleone. 


© Madam, 


Pr. to love you 1s all that I defire, to conquer 
all the difficulties thoſe about you place in my 
way, to ſurmount and acquire all thoſe qualifcations 
you expe& in him who pretends to the honour of being, 


Madam, 


*- Your moſt humble ſervant, 


2 . 6 Clytarder. 


Tueſday, 
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Fruges conſumere nati. 
© . 
Hor. Ep. 2. lib. 1. ver. 27. 


—— Born to drink and eat. CREECH, 


Uguſtus, a few moments before his death,. aſked 
his friends who ſtood about him, if they thought 
he had acted his part well; and upon receiving ſuch 
an anſwer as was due to his extraordinary merit, Let 
« me then,” ſays he, go off the ſtage with your ap- 
« plauſe;“ uſing the expreſſion with which the Roman 
actors made their exit at the concluſion of a dramatic 
piece, I could wiſh that men, while they are in health, 
would conſider well the nature of the part they are en- 
ged in, and what figure it will make in the minds of 
thoſe they leave behind them: whether it was worth 
coming into the world for ; whether 1t be ſuitable to a 
reaſonable being; in ſhort, whether it appears graceful. 
in this life, or will turn to an advantage in the next. 
Let the ſycophant, or buffoon, the ſatiriſt, or the good 
companion, conſider with himſelf, when his body ſhall 
be laid in the grave, and his ſoul paſs into another ſtate 
of exiſtence, how much it would redound to his praife 
to have it ſaid of him, that no man in England eat bet- 
ter, that he had an admirable talent at turning his friends 
into ridicule, that no body out-did him at an ill- natured 
jeſt, or that he never went to bed before he had diſpatched 
his third bottle. 'Theſe are, however, very common fu- 
neral orations, and elopiums on deceaſed perſons who 
have acted among mankind with ſome ſigure and reputa- 
Non. : | | | 
But if we look into the bulk of our ſpecies, they 
are ſuch as are not likely to be remembered a moment 
after their diſappearance. They leave behind them no 
traces of their exiſtence, but are forgotten as though 
they had never been. They are neither wanted by the 


poor, 
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oor, regretted by the rich, nor celebrated hy d, 
2 They are neither miſſed in the commonweall 
nor lamented by private perſons. Their actions ate gt 
no ſignificancy to mankind, and might have been ye. 
formed by creatures of much leſs dignity than thoſe who 
are diſtinguiſned by the faculty of reaſon. An eminent 
French author ſpeaks ſomewhere to the followins pr | 
poſe ; I have often feen from my chamber-window 900 
noble creatures, both of them of an erect countenanco 
and endowed with reaſon. Theſe two intellectual beings 
are employed from morning to night, in rubbing 9 
ſmooth ſtones one upon another; that is, as the vu! 
phraſe it, in poliſhing marble, | 

My friend, Sir Andrew Freeport, as we were ſitting in 
the club laſt night, gave us an account of a ſober citizen, 
who died a few days ſince. This honeſt man being of 
oreater conſequence in his own thoughts, than in the exe 
of the world, had for ſome years paſt kept a journal of 
his life. Sir Andrew ſhewed us one week of it. Since 
the occurrences {et down in it mark out ſuch a road ct 
action as that I have been ſpeaking of, I ſhall precent my 
reader with a faithful copy of it; after having firſt in- 
formed him, that the deceaſed perſon had in his youth 
been bred to trade, but finding himſelf not fo well turned 
for buſineſs, he had for ſeveral years laſt paſt lived alto- 
gether upon a moderate annuity, 


th, 


AT 


Monpay, eight of the clock. I put on my clothes, 
and walked into the parlour, | 

Nine of the clock ditto. Tied my knee-ſtrings, and 
waſhed my hands. 

Hours ten, eleven and twelve. Smoked three pipes 
of Virginia. Read the Supplement and Daily Courant. 
Things go ill in the north. Mr, Niſby's opinion there- 
upon. | 

One of the clock in the afternoon, Chid Ralph for 
 miſlaying my tobacco-box. 

Two of the clock. Sat down to dinner. Mem. Too 
many plumbs, and no ſuet. N | 

From three to four. Took my afternoon's nap. 
From four to ſix. Walked into the fields. Wand, 
8. 8. E. 5 . 

From 
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From fix to ten. At che club. Mr. Niſby's opinion 


about the peace. 
Ten of the clock. Went to bed, ſlept ſound. 


TursDaY, being holiday, eight of the clock. Roſe 
as vſual. | 

Nine of the clock. Waſhed hands and face, ſhaved, 
put on my double-foaled ſhoes, 

Ten, eleven, twelve. Took a walk to Iſlington. 

One. Took a pot of mother Cob's mild, 

Beiween two and three, Returned, dined on a knuc- 
kle of veal and bacon, Mem, Sprouts wanting. 

Three. Nap as uſual. 53 

From four to ſix. Coffee-houſe. Read the news. A 
dich of twiſt, Grand viſier ſtrangled. 

From {x to ten. At the club. Mr. Niſby's account 
of the great Turk. 

Ten. Dream of the grand viſier. Broken ſleep. 


Webers, eight of the clock, Tongue of my 
ſhoe-buckle broke. Hands but not face. | 

Nine, Paid off the butcher's bill, Mem. To be al- 
lowed for the laſt leg of mutton. 

Ten, eleven. At the coffee houſe. More work in 
the north, Stranger in a black wig aſked me how ſtocks 
went, | | 
From twelve to one, Walked in the fields. Wind to 
tie ſouth, | 

From one to two, Smoked a pipe and an half, 

Two. Dined as uſual. Stomach good. 

Three, Nap broke by the falling of a pewter diſh, 
Mem, Cook-maid in love, and grown careleſs. 
Prom four to fix. At the coffee-houſe. Advice from 
omyrta, that the grand viſter was firſt of all ſtrangled, 
and afterwards beheaded. | 

Six of the clock in the evening. Was half an hour in 
the club before any body elſe came. Mr. Niſby of opinion 
that the grand viſier was not ſtrangled the ſixth inſtant 

Ten at night. Went to bed, Slept without waking 
until nine next morning, | 


* * 
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\ TauRsDAY, nine of the clock. Staid within until 
two of the clock for Sir Timothy; who did not bring me 
my annuity according to his promiſe. 
Two in the afternoon, Sat down to dinner, Los. of 
appetite, Small-beer ſour. Beef over-corned. 

Three. Could not take my nap, 

Four and five. Gave Ralph a box on the ear. Turned 
off my cook-maid. Sent a meſſenger to Sir Timothy. | 
Mem. I did not go to the club to-night, Went to bed 
at nine o'clock. | | 


Fripay. Paſſed the morning in meditation upon Sir 
Timothy, who was with me a quarter before twelve. 

Twelve of the clock. Bought a new head to my cane, 
and a tongue to my buckle. Drank a glaſs of purl to 
recover appetite. . 

Two and three. Dined and ſlept well. 

From four to fix. Went to the coffee-houſe. Met 
Mr. Niſby there. Smoked ſeveral pipes. Mr. Niſby of 
opinion that laced coffee is bad for the head. 

Six of the clock. At the club as ſteward. Sat late. 

Twelve of the clock. Went to bed, dreamt that J 
drank ſmall-beer with the grand viſier. 


SATURDAY, Waked at eleven, walked in the fields, 
wind N. E. | 
Twelve. Caught in a ſhower. 
One in the afternoon. Returned home, and dried my- 
ſelf. | 

Two. Mr. Niſby dined with me. Firſt courſe, mar- 
row bones; ſecond, ox-cheek, with a bottle of Brook: 
and Hellier. | 

'Three of the clock. Overſlept myſelf. 
Six. Went to the club. Like to have fallen into a 
gutter. Grand viſier certainly dead, &c. 


J queſtion not but the reader will be ſurpriſed to find 


the above-mentioned journaliſt taking ſo much care of a 
life that was filled with ſuch inconſiderable actions, and 
received ſo very ſmall improvements; and yet, if we 120K 
into the behaviour of many whom we daily converſe 
with, we ſhall find that moſt of their hours are taken 

$4 : | Vp 
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up in thoſe three important articles of eating, drinking, 
and ſleeping. I do not ſuppoſe that a man loſes his time, 
who is not engaged in public affairs, or in an illuſtrious 
courſe of action. On the contrary, I believe our hours 
may very often be more profitably laid out in ſuch tranſ- 
actions as make no figure in the world, than in ſuch as 
are apt to draw upon them the attention of mankind. 
One may become wiſer and better by ſeveral methods of 
employing one's ſelf in ſecrecy and filence, and do what 
is laudable without noiſe or oſtentation. I would, how- 
ever, recommend to every one of my readers, the keeping 
a journal of their lives for one week, and ſetting down 
punctually their whole ſeries of employments during that 
ipace of time. This kind of ſelf-examination would 
give them a true ſtate of themſelves, and incline them to 
conſider ſeriouſly what they are about. One day would 
rectify the omiſſions of another, and make a man weigh 
all thoſe indifferent actions, which, though they are eaſily 
forgotten, muſt certainly be accounted for. 
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— en omnia paſſumus Ones. 


Virg. Ecl. 8. ver. 63. 
With different talents form'd, we variouſly excel. 


Mr. Spectator, 


Certain vice which you have lately attacked, has 

not yet been conſidered by you as growing ſo deep 
| in the heart of man, that the affectation out- 
lives the practice of it. You muſt have obſerved that 
men who have been bred in arms preſerve to the moſt. 
extreme and feeble old-age a. certain daring in their 
* aſpe&: in like manner, they who have paſſed their time 
: in gallantry and adventure, keep up, as well as they 

can, the appearance of it, and carry a petulant inclina- 
din to their laſt moments. Let this ſerve for a prefage 
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to a relation I am going to give you of an old beau in 
town, that has not only been amorous, and a follower 
of women in general, but alſo, in ſpite of the 28mg. 
nition of gray hairs, been from his fixty-third yezr t) 
his preſent ſeventieth, in an actual purſuit of a your 
lady, the wife of his friend, and a man of mc 

The gay old Eſcalus has wit, good health, and 1; Si 
fectly well-bred ; but from the faſhion and manners gf 


the court when be was in his bloom, has ſuch a naturel“ 


tendency to amorous adventure, that he thou gh it 
would be an endleſs reproach to him to make ng 
of a familtarity he was allowed at a gentleman's s haue 


1 e 


whoſe gooud- humour and confdence expoſed his it fo 10 


the addreſſes of any Who ſhould take it in their bead 
to do him the Ee” office. It is not 52 Able l that 
Eſcalus might alſo reſent that the huſband was narticy- 
larly neglig gent of him; and though he gave mary in. 
timations of a paſſion towards the wife, the Wann 
either did not ſee them, or put him to the contempt of 
overlooking them. In the me: an time IIabella, 5 0 
we ſhall call our heroine, ſaw his paſtion, and rejoiced 
in it as a foundation for much aver fon, and an oppor- 


"wth ® 4 


tunity of i indulging herſclf in the dear deli it of being 
admired, addreſſed to, and flattered, with no ill conſe- 
quence to her reputation. This lady is of a free an 

diſengaged behaviour, ever in good-humour, ſach as1s 
the image of innocence with thoſe who are innocent, 
and an encouragement to vice with thoſe who are aban- 
doned. From this kind of carriage, and an apparent 
approbation of his gallantry, Eſcalus had frequent cp. 
portunities of laying amorous epiſtles in her way, of 
fixing his eyes attentively upon her action, of rota m- 

ing a thouſand little offices which are negledded by the 
unconcerned, but are ſo many approaches towards hi api 
neſs with the enamoured. It was now, as is abor? 

hinted, almsſt the end of the ſeventh year of his pal 
ſion, whes Eſcalus from general terms, and the am 
biguous reſpect which criminal lovers retain in their 
addreſſes, began to bewail that his paſſion grew tov 
violent for him to anſwer any longer for his behaviour to- 


wards her; and that he hoped ſhe would have conſidera- 


tion for kis lon g and patient reſpect, to excuſe the motions 
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© of a heart now no longer under the direction of the 
unhappy owner of it. Such for ſome months had been 
the language of Eſcalus, both in his talk and his letters 
© to Iſabella; who returned all the profuſion of kind 
« things which had been the collection of fifty years with 
« | muſt not hear you; you will make me forget that 
« you are a gentleman ; 1 would not willingly loſe you 
« az a friend ;?? and the like expreſſions, which the ſkil- 
ful interpret to their own advantage, as well knowin 
that a feeble denial is a modeſt aſſent. I ſhould have 
told you, that Iſabella, during the whole progreſs of 
this amour, communicated it to her huſband ; and that 
an account of Eſcalus's love was their uſual entertain- 
ment after half a day's abſence : Iſabella therefore, 
upon her lover's late more open aſſaults, with a ſmile 
told her huſband ſhe could hold out no longer, but that 
his fate was now. come to a crifis. After ſhe had ex- 
plained herſelf a little farther, with her huſband's ap- 
probation ſhe proceeded in the following manner, The 
next time that Eſcalus was alone with her, and repeated 
his importunity, the crafty Iſabella looked on her fan 
with an air of great attention, as conſidering of what 
importance ſuch a ſecret was to her; and upon the re- 
petition of a warm exprelſion, ſhe looked at him with 
an eye of fondneſs, and told him he was paſt that time 
of life, which could make her fear he would hoaſt of a 
lady's favour; then turned away her head, with a very 
well ated confufion, which favoured the eſcape of the 
* aged Eſcalus. This adventure vas matter of great 
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f * pleaſantry to Iſabella and her ſpouſe ; and they had en- 

: * joyed it two days before Eſcalus could recolle& himſelf - 
0 * enough to form the following letter. 

. © Madam, 


. 5 W HAT happened the other day, gives me a 


lively image of the inconſiſtence of human 


ir paſſions and inclinations. We purſue what we are 
0 denied, and place our affections on what is abſent, 
* though we neglected it when preſent. As long as you 
4 refuſed my love, your refuſal did fo ſtrongly excite my 
15 * paſſion, that I had not once the leiſure to think of re- 
cf * calling my reaſon to aid me againſt the defign upon 


50. your 
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your virtue. But when that virtue began to comply in 
% my favour, my reaſon made an effort over my love, 
and let me ſee the baſeneſs of my behaviour in at. 
tempting a woman of honour, I own to you, it was 
not without the moſt violent ſtruggle, that J gained 
this victory over myſelf ; nay, I will confeſs my ſhame, 
and acknowledge I could not have prevailed but by 
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« flight. However, Madam, I beg that you will beliere . 


«© a moment's weakneſs has not deſtroyed the eſteem | 
had for you, which was confirmed by ſo many years 
© of obſtinate virtue. You have reaſon to rejoice that 
this did not happen within the obſervation of one of 
*© the young fellows, who would have expoſed your weak. 
« neſs, and gloried in his own brutiſh inclinations, 


„ ] am, Madam, | 
£200 Your moſt devoted humble ſervant,” 


© Tſabella, with the help of her huſband, returned the 
following anſwer. e 


2 8 IN. 

68 1 Cannot but account myſelf a very happy woman, 
in having a man for a lover that can write fo well, 
« and give ſo good a turn to a diſappointment. Another 
excellence you have above all other pretenders I ever 
«© heard of, on occaſions where the moſt reaſonable men 
4 Joſe all their reaſon, you have your's moſt powerful, 
We have each of us to thank our genius that the paſſion 
« of one abated in proportion as that of the other grey 
& violent. Does it not yet come into your head, to ima- 
« ojne that I knew my compliance was the greatel 
« cruelty I could be guilty of towards you? In return tor 
« your long and faithful paſſion, I muſt let you knov 
that you are old enough to become a little more gravity; 
„ but if you will leave me and coquet it any where elle, 

may your miſtreſs yield! 
e & Iſabella. 


Th urſday, 
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19 Thurſday, March 6. 


Luo teneam vultus mutantem Protea nodo ? 
Hor. Ep. 1. lib. 1. ver. go, 
What chain can hold this varying Proteus faſt ? 
CREECH. 


Have endeavoured in the courſe of my papers to do 

juſtice to the age, and have taken care as much as 

poſſible to keep myſelf a neuter between both ſexes. 
| have neither ſpared the ladies out of complaiſance, nor 
the men out of partiality; but notwithſtanding the great 
integrity with which I have acted in this particular, I 
ind myſelf taxed with an inclination to favour my own 
half of the ſpecies. Whether it be that the women af- 
ford a more fruitful field for ſpeculation, or whether the 
un more in my head than the men, I cannot tell, but I 


ſhall ſet down the charge as it is laid againſt me in the 
following letter. 


Mr. Spe&ator, 


] Always make one among a company of young fe- 
' males, who peruſe your ſpeculations every morning. 


enam at preſent commiſſioned by our whole aſſembly, to 
ul. let you know, that we fear you are a little inclined to 
de partial towards your own ſex. We muſt however 
_ ' acknowledge, with all due gratitude, that in ſome caſes 
a. ou have given us our revenge on the men, and done 
of os juſtice. We could not eaſily have forgiven you ſe— 


' veral ſtrokes in the diſſection of the coquette's heart, 
if you had not much about the ſame time made a ſa- 
f crifice to us of a beau's ſcull. | 
* You may further, Sir, pleaſe to remember, that not 
long ſince you attacked our hoods and commodes in 
F ſuch manner, as, to uſe your own expreſſion, made 
very many of us aſhamed to ſhew our heads. We 
muſt, therefore, beg leave to repreſent to you, that we 
e in hopes, if you would pleaſe to make a due in- 
quiry, the men in all ages would be found to have been 
| little 
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« little Teſs whimſical in adorning that part, than cut. 35 
* ſelves. The different forms of their wigs, together Wiſ8 © 
* with the various cocks of their hats, all flatter us in 

c | ; 


this opinion. | | 
« I had an humble ſervant laſt ſummer, who the fig 


r @ & g@:&a& a «@ a «a 


time he declared himſelf, was in a full-bottomed Wig; 
but the day after, to my no ſmall ſurpriſe, he accoſ;! 
me in a thin natural one. I received him at this gy; 
ſecond interview, as a perfect ſtranger, bot was ex: 
tremely confounded, when his ſpeech diſcovered why 
he was, I reſolved, therefore, to fix his face in my 
memory for the future; but as I was walking in the 5 
Park the ſame evening, he appeared to me in one «* 25 
thoſe: wigs that I think you eall a night- cap, which 1. 
had altered him more effectually than before. He 4. 15 
terwards played a couple of black riding wigs up by 
me with the ſame ſucceſs; and in ſhort, ailumed 1 25 
new face, almoſt every day in the firſt month of his ” 
courtſhip. £ 2 15 
I obſerved afterwards, that the variety of cocks int 1 
* which he moulded his hat, kad not a little contribute 99 
© to his impoſitions upon me. £ 6 
Vet as if all theſe ways were not ſufficient to diſlin- fy 
© guiſh their heads, you muſt doubtleſs, Sir, have ch. "1 
« ſerved, that great numbers of young fellows have, for Eq 
© ſeveral months laſt paſt, taken upon them to year 1 
« feathers. 4 
© We hope, therefore, that theſe may, with as muci L 
« juſtice, be called Indian princes, as you have filed : Ef 
© woman in a coloured hood an Indian queen; and thi . 
« you will, in due time, take theſe airy gentlemen inn 9 
« conſideration. © . 5 | « 
We the more earneſtly beg that you would put a fl 1 
* to this practice, ſince it has already loſt us one of tie I 
© molt agreeable members of our ſociety, who after having 4 
© refuſed ſeveral good eſtates, and two titles, was [ur 1 
from us laſt week by a mixed feather. 10 
I am ordered to preſent you the reſpects of. our whole « t 
company, and am, Sir, 1 7 
HR * Your very humble ſervant, 


Doric. 


ata 
0 Note, 
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« Note. The perſon wearing the feather, though our 
friend took him for an officer in the guards, has proved 
| « to be an erramt linen-draper.” 


I am not now at leiſure to give my opinion upon the 
hat and feather ; however, to wipe off the preſen+ im- 
tation, and gratify my female correſpondent, 1 ſhall 
ere print a letter which I lately received from a man of 
mode, who ſeems to have a very extraordinary genius in 
his way. | | 


*SIR, 


I Preſume I need not inform you, that among men, 
© 4 of dreſs it is a common phraſe to ſay, Mr. Such-: - 
© one © has ſtruck a bold ſtroxe; by which we unde: - 
* ſtand, that he is the firſt man who has had courage 
enough to lead up a faſhion. Accordingly, when our 
« tailors take meaſure of us, they always demand whee 
ther we will have a plain ſuit, or ſtrike a bold ſtroke.“ 
I think I may without vanity ſay, that I have ſtruck” 
* ſome of the boldeſt and moſt ſucceſsful ſtrokes of any 
man in Great-Britain. I was the firſt that ſtruck the 
* long pocket about two years ſince ; I was likewiſe the 
author of the froſted button, which when I ſaw the 
town come readily into, being reſolved to ſtrike while 
* the iron was hot, I produced much about the ſame time 
© the ſcallop flap, the knotted cravat, and made a fair 
* puſh for the 1 Rocking... 

* A few months after I brought up the modiſh jacket, 
© or the coat with cloſe ſleeves. I ftruck this at firſt in a 
' nee Doily ; but that failing I ſtruck it a ſecond time 
in blue camblet; and repeated the firoke in ſeveral 
kinds of cloth, until at laſt it took effect. There are 
* two or three young fellow at the other end of the town, 
who have always their eye upon me, and anſwer me 
* ſtroke for ſtroke. I was once fo unwary as to mention 
my fancy in relation to a new-faſhioned ſurtout before 
* one of theſe gentlemen, who was diſingenuous enough 
* to ſteal my thought, and by that means prevented my 
intended ftroke. 

* I have a deſign this ſpring to make very conſider- 
able innovations in the waiſtcoat; and have already 


Vor. IV. begun 
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1 begun with a COUP, 0 i e MP leeres. which ba 
* ſucceeded. very well. 
I myſt further inform you, if ye you. ig promiſe to en. 59 
e, or at leaſt conniye at me, 115 it is my deſign 1 
5 2 d ro Cc Fiſhes Fe of th he vert moud, 
all ſurpr 1 
5 Tho do.not it it pong to, acquaint, you with all 4 
< the particulars, of my intende eſs ; out will * 
* tell you as a ſample of it, chat I ſhall very ſpeedily Y.aÞs ; 
« pear at White's in a cherry- coloured hat. . I took this a. 
hint from the ladies hoods, which I look upon as the | f 
* boldeſt ſtroke that ſex has ſtruck "fo theſe. Wasen years | 0 
2 laſt paſt. 1 ri 1. 2 
am, Sir, 1 413 * 1 
6 Your moſt obedient, moſt 1 ſervant, - «4, 
9 | x | We . 8 Will Sprighth, ax 
Abe 
I hive not time at & ie to * any reflexions 1 
this letter, but muſt not however omit, that having ſhem b 
it to Vill Honeycomb, he deſires to be ane wit © ha 
the anden who writ it. f x 50 
| ow WARE, ae OLD it. of 
——— — ů ů nant yo! 
ET ANTI . F you 
Ne 320 + Friday, March 7. ol 
| renn anc 
— — — 707 pronuba Juno, thi 
Non Wan adeft, non illi gratia leo 7 5 Wh. 
£ nils Aravert torum— trac 
Ovid. Met. lib. 6. ver. 42h the) 
Nor Hymen, nor the graces here preſide, | hah 
RF Logs to befriend the blooming bride; _ 8 
But flends with fun'ral brands the n led, 15 
And furies waited at the ann be © + 21, Enoxa) } 


x Mr, 8 gogator, 


OU have given many king in your. abe 
the W of perſons of your own ity 
who lay plots upon women. Among otif 
hard words you 2550 publiſbed the term W 


5 


4“ 
6 
. 
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« and been very ſevere upon ſuch as giye themſelves che 

« liberty of a little dalliance of heart, and playing faft 
and looſe, between love and indifference, until perhaps 

„an eaſy young girl is reduced to ſighs, dreams, and 
« tears; and ag ae ne her if or à careleſs cox- 

« comb, who looks aſtoniſhed, and wonders at ſuch an 
« effe& from what in him was all but common civility. 
Thus you have treated the men who were irreſolute in 
„marriage; but if you defign to be impartial, pray be 
« ſo honeſt as to print the information I now give you, 
« of a certain ſet of women who never coquet for the 
« matter, but with an high hand marry whom they 
« pleaſe to whom they pleaſe. As for my part, I ſhould 
© not have concerned myſelf with them, but that I un- 
derſtand I am pitched upon, by them to be married, 
* againſt my will, to one I never ſaw in my life, It has 
© been my misfortune, Sir, very innocently, to rejoice 
i; a plentiful fortune, of which I am maſter, to be- 
* ſpeak a ſine chariot, to give direction for two or three 
© handſome ſnuff-· boxes, and as many ſuits of fine clothes; 
but before any of theſe were ready, I heard reports 
* of my being to be married to two or threè different 
young women. Upon my taking notice of it to a 
young gentleman who 1s often in my company, he 
told me ſmiling, I was in the inquiſition. You may 
believe I was not a little ſtartled at what he meant, 
and more ſo when he'aſked me if I had beſpoke any 
thing of late that was fine. I told him ſeveral ; upon 
which he produced a deſcription of my perſon, from the 
tradeſmen whom I had employed, and told me that 
they had certainly informed againſt me. Mr, Spec- 
or, whatever the world may think of me, I am 
W more coxcomb than fool, and I grew very inquiſitive 
pon this head, not a little pleaſed with the novelty, 
My friend told me, there were a certain ſet of wo- 
nen of faſhion, whereof the number of fix made a 
committee, who ſat thrice a week, under the title of 
the inquiſition on maids and bachelors. It ſeems 

Whenever! there comes ſuch an unthinking gay thige 
myſelf to town, he muſt want all manner of neceſla- 
b 8, or be put into the'inquifition by the firſt trade ſman 
pern r NN nl * n he 
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* he employs. They have conſtant intelligence with 
_cane-ſhaps, pertumers, toymen,  coach-makers, ang 
china-houſes. From theſe ſeveral places theſe unde; 
takers for marriages Have as conftant and repular 85. 
rel) pondence,, as the funeral-men have with vintnerz 
and apothecaries. All backelors are under their in. 
mediate inſpection, and my friend produced to me: 
report given into their board, wherein an old uncle of 
mine who came to town with me, and myſelf, wers 
inferted, and we flood thus; the uncle ſmoky, roten 
poor; the nephew raw, but no fool, ſound at preſent 
very rich. My ap did not end here, but my 
friend's advices are ſo good, that. he, could ſhew me 2 
copy of the letter ſent to the young lady who is 1 
have me; which I inclaſe to ou. 
Madam, „ 
T HIS is to let you know, chat you are to be m- 
1 ried to a beau that comes out on Thurſday fix in 
the evening. Be at the Park. You, cannot but knoy 
a virgin fop; they have a mind to look ſaucy, but ar 
out of countenance. The board has denied him to ſe- 
« veral good families. I with you joy. 


ata. kr a ao. a, 64:6, 46 


S G a i or * 


Corinna. 


What makes my correſpondent's caſe the more dt. 
lorable, is, that as I find by the report from my cen. 
25 of marriages, the friend he ſpeaks of is emplopet 
by the inquiſition to take him in, as the phraſe is. A. 
ter all that is told him, he has information only of one 
woman that is laid for him, and that the wrong one; 
for the lady commiſſioners have devoted him to anc 
ther than the perſon againſt whom they have employed 
their agent his friend to alarm him. The plot is lad 
ſo well about this young gentleman, that he has 79 
friend to retire to, no place to appear in, or part of tie 
kingdom to fly into, but he muſt fall into the notit: 
and be ſubject to the power of the inquiſition. Thiz 
have their emiſſaries and ſubſtitutes in all parts of th 
united kingdom. The firſt ſtep they uſually take, in 
ſnd from a correſpondence, by their meſſengers ad 
4 1 whiſper 
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whiſperers, with ſome domeſtic of the bachelor, win 
z to be hunted into the tails they have laid for him, 
what are his manners, his familiarities, his good qualities 
or vices; not as the good in him is à recommendation, 
or the ill a diminution, but as they affeck or contribute 
w the main inquiry, What eſtate he has in him? When 
this point 1s well reported to the board, they can take 
in a wild roaring fox-hunter, as caſih as a ſoft, gentle 
young fop of the town, The way is to make all places 
uncaly to hitn, but the ſcenes in which they have at- 
lotted him to ach. His brother huntſmen, bottle- com- 
pan ions, his fraternity of fops, ſhall be brought into the _ | 
conſpiracy againſt him, Then this matter is not laid 
in ſo bare-faced a manner before him as to have it in- 
timated, Mrs. Such-a-one would make him a very pro- 
per wife ; but by the force of their correſpondence they 
hall make it, as Mr. Waller ſaid of the marriage of the 
dwarfs, as impracticable to have any woman beſides her 
they deſign him, as it would have been in Adam to have 
refuſed Eve. Fhe man named by the commiffion tor 
Mrs. Such-a-one, ſhali neither be in faihion, nor dare 
ever to appear in company, ſhould he attempt to evade 
their determination. 
The female ſex wholly govern domeſtic life; and 
by this means, when they think fit, they can ſow diſſen- 
bons between the deareſt friends, nay make father and— 
lon irreconeileable enemies in ſpite of all the ties of pra- 
titude on one part, and the duty of protection to be paid 
on the other. The ladies of the inquiſition underſtand 
this perfectly well; and where love is not a motive to a 
man's choofing one whom they allot, they can with very 
much art, inſinuate ſtories to the diſadvantage of his 
honeſty on courage, until the creature is too much diſpi- 
ted to bear up againſt a general ill reception, which 
he every. where meets with, and in due time falls into 
their appointed wedlock for ſheter. I have a long let- 
ter bearing date the fourth. inſtant, which gives me a 
large account of the policies of this court; and find there 
15 now before, them a very refractory perſon, who has 
eſcaped all their machinations for two years laſt paſt : 
but they have prevented two ſucceſſive matches which 
| = WM were | 
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were of his own inclination, the one by a report that 
his miſtreſs Was to be married; and the very day ap. 
Pointed, wedding clothes bought, and all things teac) 
tor her being given to another; the ſecond time by in. 
unuating to all his miſtreſs's friends and acquaintance, 
that he had been falſe to ſeveral other women, aud the 
like. The poor man is now reduced to': profeſs he de- 
figns to lead a Angle life; but the inquiſition give out to 
all his acquaintance, that nothing is intended but the 
gentleman's own welfare and happineſs. When this is 
. he talks ſtill more humbly, and proteſts he aims 
only at a life without pain or reproach ; pleaſure, ho- 
nour, and riches, are things for which he has no taſte, 
But notwithſtanding all this, and what elſe he may defend 
himſelf with, as that the lady is too old or too young, 
of a ſuitable humour, or the quite contrary, and that it 
is impoſſible they can ever do other than wrangle from 
June to January, every body tells him all this is ſpleen, 
and he muit have a wife; while all the members of the 
-20quiiition' are unanimous in a certain woman for him, 
and they think they all together are better able to judge, 
than he or any other private perſon whatſoever, 
CS], Temple, March 3, 1711. 
; V OUR ſpeculation this day on the ſubject of idle. 
42 neſs has employed me, ever ſince I read it, in 
ſorrowful reflexions on my having loitered away the 
term, or rather the vacation, of ten years in this place, 
« and unhappily ſuffered a good chamber ang ſtudy to 
lie idle as long. My books, except thoſe I have taken 
to fleep upon, have been totally negleQed, and my 
© Lord Coke and other venerable authors were never i0 
llighted in their lives. I ſpend moſt of the dap at i 
neighbouring coffee houſe, where we have what I may 
call a lazy club. We generally come in night-gowns, 
wich our ſtockings about our heels, and ſometimes but 
one on. Our ſaturation at entrance is a yawn and 4 
ſtretch, and then without more ceremony we take our 
place at the lolling-table, where our diſcourſe is, whit 
1 feat you would net read out,” therefore ſhall not in. 
„ ſert. But J affare yo, Sir, I heartily lament this lob 
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« of time, and am now reſolved; if poſſible, with dou- 

dle diligence, to retrieve it, being effectually awakened 
« by the arguments of Mr. Slack out of the ſenſeleſs 
«+ ſtupidity that has ſo long poſſeſſed me, And to demon- 
* ftrate- that penitence accompanies my confe ſſion, and 
conſtancy my reſolutions, I have locked my door for a * 
year, and deſire you would let my companions know 
am not within. I am with great reſpect. 


, e her tr K 
Kt : p AT ! | 4 6 N. B.“ 
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Ne 324. Saturday, March 8. 


Nee fatir oft pulebra offs premata, dulcia ſanto. 
e ne IY. | Hor. Ars Poet. ver. 99. 


, eee eee 
It muſt affect and captivate the ſoul. Ros couuox. 


THOSE, who know how many volumes have been 


I written on the poems of Homer and Virgil, will 
ealily/ pardon. the length of my diſcourſe upon Milton. 


The. Paradiſe Loſt is looked upon by the beſt judges, 
as the greateſt production, or at leaſt che nobleſt work 

genius in our language, and therefore deſerves to 
be ſet hefoxe an Engliſh reader in its full beauty. For 


this reaſon, though I have endeavoured to give a general 


idea of its graces and imperfections in my ſix firſt. papers, 
Ithoaght myſelf obliged to beſtow one upon every book 


in particular. The firſt three books I have already diſ- 


patched, and am now entering upon the fourth. I need 
not acquaint my reader that there are multitudes of 
eauties in this great author, eſpecially in the deſcrip- 
N parts of this poem, Which I have not touched upon, 
it being my intention to, point out thoſe only, which 
appear to me the moſt exquiſite, or thoſe which are not 
& obvious to ordinary readers. Every one that has read 
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„ A sa od u ui 
the 1 200 e e a Qdyſley, We Iliad, 
05 11 72 very Well, that though they agree 
in the opinions of the great; beauties. in, thoſe, poems, 
4 the 15 dae each gf them giſcovered ſeveral 
9a er 15 okes,, which, have. eſcaped, the obſervation gf 
© Ie 


Yay 9 who wal ro Ef this. ſubject ifter me, may find 


, —.— B haye,, not. taken no- 


ſevera bene 1a 
tice; ia „I mut, bowie obſerve, that as the preateſ 
znaſters of critical H "differ among one another, 
as to. ſome particular points in an epic poem, I have 
not mad, 1195 ſcrupalouſiy to the rules which any 
one of em has aid down, upon that art, but have taken 
the liberty, ſometimes to join with one, and ſometimes 
with znother, and ſometimes to differ from all of them, 
when I have thought that the reaſon of the thing Was on 
my. de... 

We may conſider the beauties of the fourth book un- 
der three heads. In the firſt are thoſe pictures of fill. 
Ee, which we meet with in the deſcription of Eden, 


Paradiſe, Adam's bower, &c. In the next are the na- 


chines, which comprehend the ſpeeches and behaviour 
of the good and had angels. In the laſt is the con- 
duct of Adam and Eve, who are che principal actors in 
the poem. | 

lu the deſcription of Paradiſe, the, poet has obſerved 
_ Anitftotle's rule of laviſhing all the ornaments of di&ion 
on the weak unactive parts of the fable, which are not 
ſapported by the beauty of ſentiments and character. 
Accordingly the reader may obſerve, that the expreſſions 
are more florid and elaborate in theſe deſcriptions, than 


in moft other parts of the poem. I muſt further add, that 


though the drawings of ' gardens, rivers, rainbows, and 
the like dead pieces of nature are juſtly. cenſured in an 
heroic poem, when they run out into an unneceſſary 
length; the deſcription of Paradife would have been 
faulty, bad not the poet been very particular i in it, not 
only as it is the ſcene of the principal action, but as it i 
requiſite to give us an idea of that happineſs from which 
our firſt parents fell. The plan of it is Yvonderfully beau- 


titul, and formed __ the ſhort ſketch which we have of 


n 


ame MANNEF I. queſfion not but any 
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it in hol writ. ilton' $ exuberance of i im gination bas. 


gired: —— 4 4 redundaney ef me 


eat'of ron und inndcehce, thit'ir would be end. 

u Faris 

"Tak 5 gu che Then," bent further Wege 
& a ſpecch of Adath ot Exe if) the who 


— delt e 9 and Alluſidòns are not Do 

vim cis their delightful habitation; "The reader, du ring 
their Whole courſe of ackion, alVays fings hitfelf | u 
Walks of Paradiſe: In Mort, as the critics have emed. 
that in thoſe poems whereid ſhepherds” are actors, the 
thoughts'vaght alivays to take 2 tincture from the N 
belds, and rivers, ſo wo may obſetve, that bur firſt 
rents ſeldom loſe 5 he of © Weit happy ſtation in 17 
thing they ſpeak or do; and, if - the reader will give me 
leave to! uſe the expreſion, that rn thoughts are al- 
ways Patädifackl. 

We are in the next. place to ade the machines of 
the fourth boot. Satan being now ' within proſpett of 
* and looking round upon the glories of. the crea- 

tion, 10 filled with ſentiments different from thoſe which 
be di iſcovered 'whilft he was in hell. The place inſpires 
im with thoughts more adapted toit: he reflects upon. 
ide happy die from Whence he fell, and brealzs 
forth into a ſpeech that is ſoftened with ſeveral” tranfient 
touches of remorſe and ſelf-accuſation : but at length 
hs &nfirms' hinfelf in impenitence, and in his defign of 
drawing man into his own ſtate of guilt and miſery, 
This conflict of paſſions is raiſed with" a great deal of 
art, a5" the Ne of his eech to bo fun 18 . bo} , 
ab noble. I | 
Higgs Nei "ITT. 534 
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Tpzis ſpeech is, I think © the fineſt thut is aſcribed to 83. 

tan in the whole poem, The evil ſpirit afterwards pro- 
ceeds to make his diſcoveries concerning our firſt parent, 
and to learn after what manner they may be beſt attack. 
ed. His boutiding over the walls of Paradiſe; his fitting 
in the ſhape of 'a cormarant upon the tree of life, which 
food in the center of it, and oveftopped alt the other 


trees of the garden; his ali ting among the herd of 


animals, Which are fo beautifully repreſented as playing 
about Adam and Eve, egen WHk" his transforming 
himſelf into different ſhapes, in order to hear their con- 
verſation ; are circumſtances that give an agreeable ſur. 
priſe to the reader, and are deviſed with great art, to 
connect that ſeries of adventures in which A poet has 
e eee 3 % 

Ihe thought of Satan's transformation into a cormo- 
rant, and placing himſelf on the tree of life, ſeems raiſed 
upon that paſſage in the Tad, where two deities are de. 


* 


feribed, as perching on the top Cf an oak in the ſnape 


of vultures. 

His planting himſelf at the ear of Eve under the 
form of a toad, in order to produce vain dreams and 
imaginations, is a circumſtance of the ſame nature; as 
his {farting up in his own form is wonderfully fine, both 


in the literal deſcription, and in the moral which is cen- 


cealed under it. His anſwer upon his being diſcovered, 
and demanded to give an account of himſelf, is con- 
formable to the pride and intrepidity of his character. 


40 Knowge not then, fad Satan, Ald with ſcorn, 


Know ye not me! ye knew me once no mate 
For you, there fitting where you durſt not ſcar; 
4, * to know me argues yourſelves unknown, 

The loweſt of your throng —— 


Zephon's rebuke, with the influence it had on Satan, 
is exquiſitely graceful! and moral. Satan is afterwards 
led away to Gabriel, the chief of the guardian angels, 
who kept watch in Paradiſe. His diſfdainful behaviour 
on this occaſion is ſo remarkable a beauty that the molt 
ordinary reader cannot but take notice of it. Gabriel“ 
. f. ap fer gw 160011: daſcoverinp 
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diſcoveidg his approach at: a diſtance, is drawn with. 
gran EINE imagigatlan. <4 At 81 


riend 


1,8 Qt 8 the 275 of gi n able feet 
ſry. Nee DE! FE 5 1 ng Toa ba 
wig ſchurie] 2 00 e 81 ak * A aff 
(RH hy a t Muir c. al pprt, 


| ERR $ the prince of a | 
Nee 90 to part oe 1 rid 
OR firm, for i in, his. look defianee\low! 15. 


Al. conference betiy agen Gabriel and Satan. un 
with ſentiments f prope r for the. veeafion, and ſuitable to: 
the perſons of 5 two ſpeakers. [Sazan clothing him- 
ſelf Aich terror when he prepares for the combat is 
truly ſublime, and at leaſt equal to Homer's deſcription 
of iſcord celebrated by Longinus, or to that of fame 
in Virgil, Who are both repreſented with their feet 
ſanding upon the earth, and their heads acki, above 
the clouds. | 


While thus he ſpatee, the angelic dba bright 
e Turn'd fiery red, ſharp'ning in mooned hors 
„ Theit' phalanx, and gy to hem him round 
With ported ſpears, &C.. 
„n th' other fide Satan alam'd, 
10 « Collefing all his might dilated ſtood | 
“% Like Teneriff, or Atlas, unremov'd : 
© His ſtature reach'd the ſky,. and on his Pe 
160 Sat horror plum d Fe —ͤ— 


Py 
17 


* 
[74 
14 


| l muſt her take notice, that Milton i is every where full 
of hints and ſometimes literal tranſlations, taken from 
the greateſt of the Greek and Latin pots. But this I 
may reſerve for a diſcourſe by itſelf, becauſe I would 
not break the thread of theſe ſpeculations, that are de- 
ſigned for Engliſh readers, with ſuch reflexions as would 
be of no uſe but to the learned. 
I muſt however obſerve in this place, that the e 
off the combat between Gabriel and Satan, by the hang- 
ing out of che golden ſcales in heaven, is a reſinement 
+ ap Homer” 8 thought, who tells us, that before the battle 
N 6. between; 
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between Hector and Achilles, Jupiter weighed the event 
of it in a pair of ſcales. The reader may ſee the whole 
paſſage in the 22d Iliad. ee e 

Virgil, before the laſt decifive combat, deſeribes ju- 
piter in the ſame manner, as . Turnus 
and ÆEneas. Milton, though he fetched this beautiful 
circumſtance from the Iliad and Anti," does not only 
inſert it as a poetical embelliſhment, like the authors 
above-mentioned ; but makes an artful uſe of it for the 
preper carrying on of his fable, and for” the breaking 
off the combat between the two warriors, who were up- 
on the point of engaging.” To this we may further 
add, that Milton is the more juſtified in this paſſage, az 
we find the ſame noble 'Mepory in holy wr t, where a 
wicked prince, ſome few hou s berauſe he was aſſaulted 
and flain, is ſaid to hive been “ weighed in the ſcales, 
and to have been found wanting.” 

I muſt here take notice, under the head of the machines, 
that Uriel's gliding down to the earth upon a fun- beam, 
with the poet's device to make him deſcend, as well in his 
turn to the ſun as in his coming from it, is a prettineſs 
that might have been admired in a little fanciful poet, 
but ſeems below the genius of Miltog. The deſcription 
of the hoſt of armed angels walking their nightly round 
an Paradiſe, is of another fpurit. 

So ſaying, of he led his radiant files, 

Dazzling the moon;“ 
as that account of the hymns which our firſt parents 
uſed to hear them ſing in theſe their midnight walks, is 
altogether diyjae, and inexprefſibly amuſing to the ima- 


gination. | 1 . 
We are, in the laſt place, to conſider the parts which 
Adam and Eve act in the fourth book. The deſeription 
of them, as they” firſt appeared to Satan, is exquiſitely 
drawn, and ſufficient to make the fallen angel gaze upon 
them with all tat \aftoniſhment, and thoſe emotions of 
envy, in which he 18 repreſented.” W 
Mine MAI on o es an. 43% 
„Two of far ndbler ſhape exrect and tall, 
* God-like erett! v/ith native honour clad 
In naked majeity, ſeem'd lords of all; Ps 
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«And SORE e for. in their looks diring 51 
% The imag glomous Maker thongy 1 
40 . Mien, nQitude yr aud Pare on dls, 
1 Sever buknroe 6 3 m ꝙꝓlac . digni $ 
For contemplation he and 9 ormich n: 
For ſo ele e n 
5 He for G 1 God, 1 in him: at = 
His fair large diere ſublime, declar t 
0 77 Ale. apd, ol Bro a ge loc TE 
Round from his parted fore! ung 
% Cluſt'ring, bur.nor beneath - = ad, 
She, 38 a veil, down to 3 90% Nis 
| 6 Her unador golden wore nou lM 1 555 
, Dif- ſnevel d, but in wanton ringlets Wav 4 9 55 
80 paſs d . Aged on, nor ſhunn'd Tek. 
++ Of God or angel, for they thought BALE nj! | 
« So hand in hand they paſs'd he dojo! ieſt pair 
8 — jncJaneR Fm eb. 


. 
— 4 2 


| a fine toirit of poetr 1 557 in the "ings which fol- 
- pant they are deſcribed as fitting on a bed of 
flowers by the fide: of a FRUBIAIR, amidſt a mixt aſembiy 


of animals. 
The ſpees * ee two firſt lovers flow equally 
from pa ion 2 ſinctrity. The profeſſions they make 


to one another are full of warmth; but at the ſame time 


founded on truth. In à word, they are the gallantries of 
Paradiſe, n 
4e When, Adam fir of men 8 
« Sole. partner and ſole part of all theſe joy 15 
Dearer thyſelf than all; | 
But let us ever praiſe him, and extol 
« His bounty; following, our delightful taſk, | 
« To prune thoſe growing plants, and tend theſe flow 'rs : 
« W hich were 1t 11 yet with thee were ſweet, 
To whom thus Eve OY O thou for whom, 
And from whom I w d, fleſh of thy fleſh, 
© And without whom — to = end, my guide 
© And head, what thou haſt faid is just and right, 
For we to him mee all all praiſes owe, 


<0 Aud daily thanks 11 a who enjoy, 


5 82 
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90 far the happiet lot, enjoying thee 

Mis Pre- eminent I much odds, while chdbu 

« [ike conſort to thyſelf canſt no where find, &c,” 

The remaining part of Eve's ſpeech, in which the gives 
an account” of kerſelf upon her firſt creation, and the 
manner in which ſhe was raw, to Adam, is, I think, as 
beautiful a paſſage as.any in Milton, or perhaps, in any 


other poet whatſoever. Theſe paſfages are all worked of 


with ſo much art, that they are capable of pleaſing the 
moſt deficate reader, without offending the molt ſevere. 


«« That day L oft remember, when from fleep, &.” 


A poet of leſs judgment and invention than this great 
author, would have, faund it very difficult to have filled 
theſe tender parts of the poem with ſentiments proper for 
a ſtate, of innocence; to have deſcribed the warmth of 
love, and the profeſſions of it, without artifice or hy- 
perbole; to have made the man ſpeak the moſt endearing 
things, without deſcending from his natural dignity, and 
the woman receiving them without departing from the 
modeſty of her character; in a word, to adjuſt the pre- 
rogatives of wiſdom and beauty, and make each appear 
to the other in its proper force and lovelineſs. This mu- 
tuat ſubordination of the two ſexes 1s wonderfully kept 
up in the whole poem, as particularly in the ſpeech of 


Eve I have before mentioned, and upon the concluſion 


of it in the following lines, 


- :.S 


So ſpake our general mother, and with eyes 
„ Of conjugal attraction unreprov'd, 

« And meek ſurrender, half embracing lean'd 

«© On our firſt father: half her ſwelling breaſt 

„ Naked met his under the flowing gold 

% Of her looſe treſſes hid; he in delight 

1% Both of her beauty and ſubmiſſive charms 

% Smil'd with ſuperior love,” —— 


The poet adds, that the devil turned away with envy : 


at the ſight of ſo much happineſs. 


We have another view of our firſt parents in their even- 


ing diſcourſes, which is full of pleafing images and ſen- 
timents ſuitable to their condition and characters. The 


ſpeech 
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ſpeech-of Eve, im particular, is dreſfed up in fach à ſoft 


and natural turn of words and ſentiments, as cannot be 
ſufficiently: adm ire... 1 

I ſhall cloſe my reflexions, upon this book, with ob- 
ſerving the maſterly tranſition which, the poet makes to 
their evening worſhip in the following lines. 


« Thus at their_ſhady lodge arriv'd, both ſtood, 

« Both turn'd, and under open ſky, ador'd 

The God that made both ſky, air, earth, and heav'n, 
„% Which they beheld, the moon's reſplendent globe, 
„And ſtarry pole: thou alſo mad'ft the night, 

% Maker omni potent, and thou the day, Oc.“ 


Moſt of the modern heroic poets have imitated the an- 
cients in beginning a ſpeech without premiſing, that the 
perſon ſaid thus or thus; but as it is eafy to 1mitate the 
ancients in the omiſſion of two or three words, it requires 
judgment to do it in ſuch a manner as they ſhall not be 
miſſed, and that the ſpeech may begin naturally without 
them.” There is a fine inftance of this kind out of Ho- 

mer, in the twenty-third chapter of Longinus. U. 
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Ambition, never fat 56, N. 256 Me Sad of it, 


N. 255. The, elfects of it BY 'the wind, N. 256. 


Sudjects us ta many troubles, 2457 The true 


odject of a laudable ambitioh, d. © 
Appetite the incumbrances ok Cid age; N. 280 
Ariſti his definition of an intire action of epig poe- 


uy, N. 267. His ſenſe of the greatneſs of Saktion 


* * his method of examining an epic poem, 


| No 7 An obſervation of that critic's, 7644. One 
of the b 


eſt logitians in che world; N. 291. His Aivi- 
ſion of a poem, N. 297. Awother of his obſervations, 


ibid. His obſervation ont che fible of an epic poem, 


N. 315. 

Art of criticiſm, the $ Cat 
N. 253. a 

Audiences, at preſent void of « common ſenſe, N. 290. 


= Auguſtus, his requeſt ro- His friends at his death, N. 377. 


B. 
E A U's head, the diſſection of one, N. 27;. 
Beauty in a virtuous woman makes her more virtu- 
ous, N. 302. 
Bills of mortality, the uſe of them, N. 289. 
ni. his animadverſions upon critics, N. 201. 


Cesar, 


or's account of that poem, 


E. 

O (Julius) a frequent ſayi ag his, N. 256. 

1 Calamities, the merit of ſuffering patiently under 
them, N. 312. 

Camillus, his deportment to his ſon, N. 263. 

Canidia, an gy 1 own beauty deſcribed, N. 3or, - 

Capacities of children not duly regarded in their educa- 
tion, N. 307. 

Cenſor of marriages, N. 308. 

 Charity-ſchools, great inſtances of a public ſpirit, N. 
294+ 

— proving incapable of any other ſtudies, became 
a celebrated mathematician, N. 307. 

_ Compariſons in Homer and Milton, defended by Monſieur 
Boileau againſt Monſieur Perrault, N. 303. 

Coquette's heart diſſected, N. 281. 

Coverley (Sir Roger de) his return to town, and conver- 
ſation with the Spectator in Gray's-Inn walks, N. 269. 
His intended generoſity to his widow, N. 295. 

Courtſhip, the pleaſanteſt part of a man's life, N. 261. 

Credit undone with a whiſper, N. 320. 

Criminal love, ſome account of the ſtate of 1 * N. 274. 

Critic che qualities requiſite to a good ene, N N. 291. 


D. 
Eath : deaths of eminent rfons, the moſt i improv- 
ing poltages | in hiſtory, 
Decency, nearly related to + Saud . 292. 
Decency of behaviour, generally tranſpreſſed, N. 292. 
Delicacy; the difference betwixt a true and falſe deli - 
cacy, N. 286. The ſtandard of it, 16:9. 
Dependents, objects of compaſſion, N. 282. | 
Diſtreſt Mother, a new tragedy, ee by the 


. N. 290. 
Atin „drinking, and ſleeping, with the ꝛerality of 
E — the . nee articles of Fife. N. 2208 
Education; whether the education at a public ſchool, 
under a private tutor, be to be preferred, N. 313. 
The e of a public education, ibid. 
Elizabeth, 


E. 


T Hr IN DE xX. 


Elizabeth, (Queen) her medal on the defeat of the Spaniſh 
Armada, N. 293. 8 

Emilia, an exeelſent woman, ber eharaQter, N. 402, 

Envy; the abhorrence of envy, a certain note of a great 
mind, N. 253. 

Eyes; the prevailing inſlaence of the Ge CD a in 
ſeveral particulars, N. W 123 


F. 
Here of a drop of water, N. 293. 
F Neat the difficulty of abraining 250 preſerving i it, 
Te Nad ce attending. the deſite of 
ad ; 2 Th 
Fop, what ſort of perſon Aer» that character, N. 280. 
Fortune often unjuſtly complained of, N. 282. To be 
controlled by nothing but infinite wiſdom, N. 293. 
Fortune -ſtealers, who they are that ſet up for ſuch, 
N. 311. Diſtinguiſhed from Urnen hunters, ibid, 
be gr any N. 288. Rn | 


| Gs of Artig more valued than FW ought to bw 
N. 294. 

Government, what form of it the 4 reaſonable, N. 28). 
Gracefulneſs of action, the excellency of it, N. 292. 

_ Greeks and Romans, the different methods obſerved by 
them in the education of their children, N. 313. 


FH FA 460) WV es H. n 
Omer's excellence in the multitude and variety of 
his characters, N. 273. He degnerates ſometimes 
into burleſque, N. 279 
Honeycomb (Wil) his great infieke: into gallantry, N. 
„ 265. His application to rich widows, N. 311, 
Hoo 48, een a new invention, N. 265. | 


x. 
Janna) op wp great picken N. 272: 4 

„ Idleneſo, a great diſtemper, 316. 

Jeſuits thoir gad 3 the talent of 1 
© young ſtudent, N. N 1 
Indolence an — to virtue, N. 306. 


3 


Journal, 


Journal, à week of a deceaſed, citizen's journal preſented 
by Sir Andrew Freeport to the ,SpeQator's.;#lub, N. 
317. The uſe af ſuch a journal, ibis. 

Irus; the great aztifice of Irus, N. 264. 
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k Nowledge, the main ſources of it, N. 287. 


1. | 
12 (Bartholomew) his petition to the Spectator, 


Letters IgE Spectator; from Mary Heartfree, deſcribing 


the powerful effects of the eye, N. 252. Prom Bar- 
bara Crabtree, to know if ſhe may not make uſe of a 
cudgel on her ſot of a huſband, 74:4. from a lawyer 
whoſe wife is a great orator, ibid. from Lydia to Har- 
riot, a lady newly married, N. 254. Harriot's anſwer, 
ibid. to the Spectator, from a gentleman in love with 
a beauty without fortune, ibid. from Ralph Crotchet 
for a Theatre of Eaſe to be erected, N. 258. from Mr. 
Clayton, &c. ibid. from Jack Afterday, an old bachelor, 
who is grown dead to all other pleaſures but that of 
being worth po, ocol. N. 260. from a lover, with an 
incloſed letter to his humourſome miſtreſs, 76/4, from 
a father diſcourſing on the relative duties betwixt pa- 

- rents-and their children, N. 263. from a mother to her 
_ undatiful ſon, zd. the ſon's anſwer, 75rd. to the Spec- 
tator, from Richard Eſtcourt, with one incloſed from 
Sir Roger de Coverley, N. 264. from James Eaſy, who 
had his noſe abuſed in the pit, N. 268. from A. B. on 
the mercenary views of perſons when they matry, ibid. 
from Anthony Gape, who had the misfortune to run his 
noſe againſt a poſt, while he was ſtaring at a beauty, 


ibid. from — about the new-faſhioned hoods, 151d. 


from one at Oxford in love with Patetia, 7674. from Tom 
Trippit, on a Greek quotation in a former Spectator, N. 
271. from C. D. on Sir Roger's return to town, 7b:d. 
from S. T. who has a ſhow in a box of a man, a Wo- 
man, and a horſe, ibid. from Cleanthes, complaining of 


Mrs. Jane, an old maid, and a piekthank, N. 272. 


from with an incloſed letter from a bawd to a _ 
; 1 | ord, 


— 
I 
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1 H n D. 


Lord, N. 274. from Frank Courtly, reproving the Spec. 
tator for ſome freedoms he had taken, N. 256, from 
Celia, incenſed at a gentleman, who had named the 
words luſty fellow in; her preſence, ibid. from Pucella, 
kept by an old bachelor, 7574. from Hezekiah Broad. 
brim, accuſing the Spectator for not keeping his word, 
ibid. from Teraminta on the arrival of àa madamoiſel}s 
. 5g" dreſſed from Paris, N. 277. from Betty 
Croſs-ſtitch the owner of madamoiſelle, 74d. from 
,” ſhop-keeper whoſe wife is too learned for him, N. 258, 
from Florinda, who writes for the Spectator's advice, 
in the choice of a huſband, after ſhe is married, 1 
from Clayton, &c. on the ſame ſubject with their former 
letter, ibid. from Jenny Simper, eomplaining of the 
clerk: of the pariſh who has overdeckt the ehurch with 
- greens, N. 282. from the clerk in his own juſtifica- 
ion, N. 284. from—concerning falſe delicacy, N. 
286. from Philobrune of Cambridge, inquiring which is 
the moſt beautiful, a fair or a brown complexton, 764d, 
from Melainia on male jilts, N. 288. from Peter Mot- 
teux, who from an author is turned dealer, ibid. from 
George Powel who'is to play the part of Oreſtes, in a new 
tragedy called the Diſtreſt Mother, 290. from Sophia, 


to know if the pentleman ſhe ſaw in the Park with a 
- ſhort face was the Spectator, zb. "Ihe Spectator's an- 
ſwer, ibid. To the Spectator fnom Jezebeba woman poor 

and proud, N. 292. from Joſiah Fribble on pin- money, 
N. 295. from J. M. adviſing the Spectator to prefix no 
more Greek mottoes to his papers, N. 296. from Aurelia 
Careleſs, concerning the uſe of the window in a beau- 
. tiful lady, 1814. from Euphues deſiring the Spectator's 
advice, ibid. from Suſannah Lovebane, againſt lam- 
pooners, ibid. from Charity Froſt, ibid. from John Trot, 
d. from Chaſtity Loveworth, on the general notion 
men have of the othen ſex, N. 298. from Sir John En- 
ville, married to a woman of quality, N. 795 from 
Suſannah Loveworth, on the behaviour of married 
people before company, N. 300. from Philanthropos, 
on the terms of converſation with the fair ſex, bid. 
from Miranda on valetudinary friendſhip, ibid. from 
„D. G. thanking the Spectator for his criticiſm on Mn- 


04. 
'by the Tara, 


319 b UIh « , 
Atte de a woman 


of quality, 14. from Reader Gentle on à new Paper 
takes, 


- mitehes, N. $08: fromh a radleſhlay 


love, N. 316: from Dick Loveſick in love with a lady, 
whoſe fortune will not pay off his debts, by 500 I. ibid. 
ſrom à diſcarded lover, with a letter to him from his 
miſtreſs, and his anſwer, 114. from Philanthropos, on 
a tale-bearer, ibid. from Tim Watchwell, on fortune- 
ſtealers, N. 311. from J. O. on the expreſſions uſed 
by ſeveral of the clergy in their prayers before ſermon, 
N. 312. from — containing further n on edu- 
cation, N. 313. from Bob Harmleſs, complaining of his 
miſtreſs, N. 314. from John Trot, deſiring the Specta- 
tor's advice, id. from Toby Rentfree, with a complaint 
againſt Signior Nicolini, ibid. from M. W. on the edu- 
cation of young gentlewomen, ibid. from Samuel Slack 
on idleneſs, N. 316. from Clitander to Cleone, 14:9. to 
dhe Spectator, with an account of the amours of Eſcalus 
an old beau, N. 319. from Dorinda complaining of the 
Spectator's partiality, N. 319. from Will Sprightly, a 
man of mode, concerning faſhions, 76:4. ſrom com- 
plaining of a female court called the inquifition on maids 
and bachelors, N. 320. The power and management 
of this inquiſition, ibid. from N. B. a member of the 
lazy club, ibid, _ Rp | . 
Liberality, wherein the deceney of it conſiſts, N. 292. 
Liberty of the people when beſt preſerved, N. 287. 
Liddy (Miſs) the difference betwixt her temper and that 
of her ſiſter Martha, and the reaſons of it, N. 396. 
Life, we are in this life nothing more than paſſengers, 
N. 289. IIluſtrated by a ſtory of a travelling derviſe, 
ibid. The three important articles 12 N. 317. 


MALE 


: 


T. H E ee fo: 
„OB. 1. 318% M. | 
AL E Jure, 40, Ne N. 298. 0 599 
Man. Men differ from one * as much in 
ſentiments as ßeutures/ N. 264. Phe" corruption in in 
general, ibid. 
Marriage. Thoſe marriages the moſt happy, that are 
preceded: by à long courtſhip, N. 261. Unhappy 
ones, from whence proceeding, N. 268. 


Merit, no judgment to be formed of it from ſucceſs, | 


3. 

Milton" Paradiſe Loſt. The Speclators erieicifa, and ob- 
ſervations on that poem, N. 267, 273, 279, 285, 291, 
297, 303, 309, 315, 321. His nil, conformable to 
the talents of which he was maſter, N. 315. His 
fable a maker-piece, SHA 000006 t Ditz 

Moderation, a great virtue, N. 312. 


Utrageouſly virtuous, what women fo called, 


N. 266. wo 
Phe too meroenary in the diſpoſal of their children 
in marriage, N. ay Too ſparing in their eneou- 
ragement to maſters 
children, N. 3 
Paſſions, the uſe of th them, N. 225. 
Pedants in breeding, as well as divihe, N. 286. 
Petticoat politicians, a ſemmimary''t to be eſtabliſhed i in 
France, N. 305. 
pin- money condemned, N. 288 
Poems. Epic poem, the chief things to be confided in 
it, N. 267. 
Poets. Bad poet en to envy and detration, N. 253. 
The chief 3 of a good poet, N. 314. 
Polycarpus, a man beloved by = body, N. 280, 
Power deſpotic, an en. bs, N agent it, 
N. 287. 


Prudence, che influence it has on our good or ill. fortune 


m the world, N. 293 3. 


| Abelais his Ph eg N. as i 
. the neeeſſity of it, N. as. 


Rick, 


r the NN N of their 


$nape 


by 


T H Rx IM DE x. 


rich, To be rich, the way to pleaſe, N. 280. The ad- 
vantages of being rich, N. 283. The art of growing / 
rich, ibid. The proper uſe of riches, N. 294. 

kicklieu, Cardinal, his ae * Fer IO 
of Europe, N. 305- s | 


} 


Mutation, {abject to great enormities, N. 259. 
Scaramouch, an expedient of his at Paris, N. 9 
gchool- maſters, the ignorance and undiſcerning of che 
nerality of them, N. 313. 
kappa JAS the Pyeator's 8 obſetvations at that play, 
N. 270. 
therlock Dr) the reaſon his oute of death hath 
been ſo much peruſed, N. 289. 


Slavery, what kind of n the moſt removed from 
it, N. 287. 


Smithfield bargain, in marriage, the eee of it, 
N. 304. 

Snape (Dr.) a quotation from his charit y-ſermon, N. 294. 
Solitude. Few perſons capable of a religious, learned, 
or philoſophic ſolitude, N. 264. 
hpartans, the methods uſed by them in che education of 
their claldren, N. 307. 
petator, (the) his averſion to E fellows, and the 
reaſon of it, N. 261. His acknowledgments to the 
public, N. 262. His advice to the Britiſh ladies, 
N. 265. His adventure with a woman of the town, 
N. 266. His deſcription of a French puppet newly 
arrived, N. 277. His opinion of our form of govern- 


went uud religion, N. 287. Sometimes taken for a 
pariſh ſexton, and why, N. 289, 5 


darch political, its uſe, N. 305. 
dtroke, to ſtrike a bold one, what meant by i it, N. 319. 
P. 
Hemiſtocles, his anſver to a queſtion relating to the 
marrying his daughter, N. 311. | 
Tine, how the time we live ought to be edmputed, 
316, 
Tile-page (Anthony) his petition to the SpeRator, N. zog. 


Trade, the moſt likely means to make a man's priv ue 
dan, N. 283. | 


- 


Virgil, 


T RHI IN DOE x. 
. {* 
VI. il, wherein ſhort of Homer, N. 273. 


irtue, when the ſincerity of it may reaſonably 
be ſuſpected, N. 266. | 
W. 
2 and doves 3 in n public, who, N. zoo. 
Widows, the great . of fortune- hunten, 
N. 311. 

Woman, a definition of woman by one of che fathers, 
N. 265. the general depravity of the inferior part of 
the ſex, N. 27 4+ they wholly * Ne lifg, 
N. — | 
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